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ON THE COVER 

Old Satin, winner of the White Ribbon in several shows this year, is beautifully 
depicted in its various stages of development and was done for us by Gene Bauer, 
Running Springs, California. 

THE 1981 DAFFODIL SHOWS 


Mrs. Herman L. McKenzie, Jackson, Mississippi 

Extended forecast: hot and dry, with strong winds and occasional hail. 

Prognosis: Fewer daffodils but very good ones; fewer but even shrewder 
exhibitors; blue-ribbon winning flowers with brilliant glowing colors; and 
increased enthusiasm coast-to-coast for growing daffodils. 

Had this prediction been made on St. Patrick’s Day 1981, it would have 
accurately foretold the approaching spring daffodil season. 

The number of blooms entered in American Daffodil Society shows in 1981, 
23,981, and also the number of shows, 32, were slightly higher than ever 
before. There were, however, only 12, 275 entries, nearly seven hundred fewer 
than in 1980. Dozens of this record number of blooms went into what was 
surely a record number of Quinn, Watrous, and Green Ribbon entries. Mrs. 
Robert Sulgrove, chairman of the Southwest Ohio show in Dayton, after 
noting their unusually early season and unseasonably hot weather for three 
weeks before their show, both typical comments for this year, added, 
“However, we had five entries for the Quinn award.” 

As in 1980, the two largest daffodil shows were both in Virginia. The 
Tidewater Society show at Hampton was tops with 1,652, down from 1980’s 
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2,198; and again the show in Gloucester was second with 1,578, several 
hundred fewer than last season. The Atlanta show was a close third with 
1,482. Six other ADS shows topped the 1,000-bloom mark: Chambersburg 
1,070, Memphis 1,042, Dayton 1,024, Nashville 1,021, Greenwich 1,003, 
and Chiilicothe 1,001. 

Some of these encouragingly large numbers of entries in a difficult season 
resulted from the typical daffodil exhibitor’s willingness to travel. Ted Snazelle 
drove northward 200 miles to win five of the top honors in Hernando, where 
show chairman Mildred Scott noted their season was ten days late; Hernando 
growers in turn took seven of the major awards at the Memphis show a week 
later. Elaine Dunn and Mary Rutledge, co-chairmen in Chiilicothe, 
commented gratefully, “Our season was very early. Thanks to people from 
Indiana and all over Ohio who entered our show, it was lovely, with high 
quality bloom." 

Extremely early seasons were also noted in Fayetteville, Indianapolis, and 
Baltimore, with ADS members having to refrigerate their daffodils for a week 
or more. In Downingtown the question that most puzzled showgoers was 
“How can you have all these beautiful daffodils? Mine were gone two weeks 
ago.” 

Nashville, Carbondale, Chiilicothe, and Scottsburg experienced extreme 
heat and drying winds, while Baltimore was plagued with temperatures 
varying from 30 to 85 for days before their show. Helen Trueblood, chairman 
at Scottsburg, succinctly pinpointed the season for many areas, M We had poor 
quality bloom because of heat, wind, and lack of moisture, except for the 
flowers that were watered—and they won.” 

Sometimes even watering wasn’t possible. Dryness was of great concern in 
Hampton, Carbondale, and in Greenwich, where “an incredible drought” 
caused severe watering restrictions until just a week before their show. 

Hailstorms beset gardens in Columbus and also in Chaska, Minnesota, 
where “one major exhibitor was completely hailed out,” according to show 
chairman Michael Heger. 

Despite all of the problems with which Nature could provoke us, Heger’s 
concluding comment on his report from the latest and northernmost daffodil 
show in the United States was typical of the entire 1981 show season: “Flower 
colors, however, were quite good, and there were many beautiful orange, red, 
and pink cups.” 


THE QUINN MEDAL 

Jay Pengra won both the Gold Quinn Medal, given only at national shows, 
and the Silver Quinn Medal, for collections of twenty-four cultivars from no 
less than five divisions. His award-winning display at Newport Beach included 
Strathkanaird, Dress Circle, Golden Amber, Tournament, Stourbridge, 
Rainbow, Yosemite, and Resplendent. 

Pengra’s Silver Medal winner had an international flair, with Bruce, Flash 
Affair, and Brett from down under; Lilac Charm and Ormeau from Ireland; 
Shining Light and Loch Hope horn England; and half a dozen from Oregon. 

Other exhibitors winning the Quinn Medal included Richard Frank in 
Nashville, Mrs. J. Robert Walker in Chapel Hill, Dr. John Tarver in 
Gloucester, and Dr. John Reed in Dayton. 

Frank’s entry contrasted very good small daffodils such as Lapwing, Quail, 
and Bushtit, with very good older cultivars such as Rushlight, Court Martial, 
Binkie, Bridal Crown, and Kilworth. Mrs. Walker also featured good small 
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ones, including Eland, Dove Wings, Arlsh Mell, and Foundling, and good 
older ones, such as Camelot, Avenger, Kingscourt, Wedding Gift, Tudor 
Minstrel and Empress of Ireland. 

Dr. Reed’s winner in Dayton was a colorful blending of the reds of Loch 
Hope, Tahiti, Torridon, Loch Lundie, and Fiery Flame with the orange tones 
of Purbeck, Heath Fire, Safari, Kimmeridge, and Loch Brora. Dr. Tarver 
focused on impressive new Pannill introductions such as River Queen, Lara, 
Homestead, Wakefield, Wendover, and Starmount, and added a pair from the 
Throckmorton group, Suave and Tom Jones, to win the Quinn at Gloucester. 

The Quinn Ribbon is awarded to successful exhibitors who have previously 
won the Quinn Medal. Six Silver Quinn Ribbons were awarded in 1981, to 
Richard Ezell in Chambersburg, to Mrs. Marvin V. Andersen both in 
Philadelphia and in Wilmington, and to an impressive trio of entires by Handy 
Hatfield in Scottsburg, Chillicothe, and Columbus. 

Ezell won his third Quinn Ribbon with impressive specimens of timeless 
standards such as Olympic Gold, Silken Sails, Unique, Camelot, Rose 
Royale, My Love, Stainless, St. Keverne, Slieveboy, Downpatrick, and 
Spanish Gold. 

The red cups of Rio Rouge and Rameses and the bright golden hues of 
Sunburst and Celtic Gold were keynotes of Kathy Andersen’s two winning 
Quinn Ribbon collections. To echo these bright colors she added Corofin, 
Strathkanaird, Torridon, Great Expectations, and Strines in Philadelphia, 
and Arndilly, Safari, Achentoul, Papua, Imperial, and Olympic Gold in 
Wilmington. 

1981 has to be considered a very good year indeed for Handy Hatfield. Not 
only did he repeat his “Hatfield trick” of 1980, winning Gold Ribbons in all 
four of the shows he entered, but also the Red-White-and-Blue Ribbon in each 
of those shows, one Purple Ribbon, and an extremely impressive trio of Quinn 
entries. 

Over a fortnight, at the Scottsburg, Chillicothe, and Columbus shows, 
Hatfield put on display three collections of flowers which would have to be 
termed “Best of the Decade” in their scope. 

Of the seventy-two flowers, he used only four twice: Chiloquin, Top Notch, 
Johnnie Walker, and Snoopie. The oldest was Aircastle, 1958; eight others 
were introduced earlier than 1966. The newest were such 1980’s introductions 
as Akepa, Snoopie, Lemon Sherbet, Barnby Moor, and Stinger. Between 
these ranged striking modern daffodils from Mitsch, Evans, Throckmorton, 
Duncan, Blanchard, Carncairn, Abel Smith, Bloomer, Noton, Richardson, 
Ballydorn, and Phillips. 


THE WATROUS MEDAL 

Mrs. Wayne Anderson, Mrs. Hubert Bourne, Mrs. J. R. Krahmer and Dr. 
John Tarver won 1981 Watrous medals. The Roberta C. Watrous medal is 
awarded to a collection of twelve miniature daffodils representing at least 
three divisions. Watrous Ribbons are awarded to winners who have previously 
won the Watrous medal; this show season Mrs. Goethe Link and Mrs. James 
Liggett each won a pair of Watrous Ribbons. 

Segovia appeared in six of the winning eight collections, Clare in five, and 
Chit Chat, Stafford, Xit, Minnow, Jumblie, and Sundial in four—surely a firm 
foundation for the “want list” of a would-be Watrous winner in the future. 

Mrs, Anderson, in Hernando, added Tete-a-Tete, Picoblanco, Wee Bee, and 
Quince to her winning group, which was predominantly 6’s and 10’s. In 
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Hampton, Dr. Tarver chose Pencrebar, Pango, and five of the species 
miniatures. Mrs. Bourne’s collection in Dayton featured N. jonquilla and six 
other jonquil miniatures. Mrs. Krahmer’s medal winner focused on Fairy 
Chimes, April Tears, Kibitzer, and Paula Cottell. 

Mrs. Liggett’s pair of Watrous Ribbon winners featured jonquil 
miniatures—six in her Chillicothe collection and eight of the twelve in her 
display at Columbus. Mrs. Link included Yellow Kit, Atom, Snipe, and Tete-a- 
Tete at Scottsburg and Rikki, Raindrop, Curlylocks, and Flyaway in 
Indianapolis. 


THE BRONZE RIBBON 

The Bronze Ribbon is awarded only at regional shows and is given for a 
collection of twelve cultivars, three stems each. 

The only Bronze Ribbon awarded in 1981 went to a striking collection of 
daffodils from Louise Hardison’s garden, chosen and staged by her friends at 
the Southern Regional show in Nashville. Included in this magnificent award¬ 
winning group were Peace Pipe, Daydream, Bella Vista, Golden Aura, 
Hilford, Kilmurry, Circuit, Homestead, Chemawa, Sleveen, Suede, and 
Bushtit. 


THE GOLD AND WHITE RIBBONS 

North, south, east, and west, success in shows pointed out the best flowers. 
Six daffodils were awarded either a Gold Ribbon as the best bloom in the 
show, or a White Ribbon for the best vase of three blooms of one cultivar, at 
more than one show. 

Out west, Aurum, a Mitsch 1 Y-Y of 1971, the newest of the double 
winners, won the White Ribbon both at LaCanada and at the National Show 
in Newport Beach. Along the Atlantic, the Mitsch 3 W-GWW Cool Crystal 
took the White Ribbon in Gloucester and the Gold in Downingtown. Up east, 
Corofin, the Richardson 3 W-YYR, the oldest double winner introduced in 
1943, won the Gold at Princess Anne, the White in Philadelphia. Down south, 
Carncairn’s 6 W-P Foundling won the White both in Nashville and at Chapel 
Hill. In the Midwest, Old Satin, Mitsch’s 2 W-Y, was the winner of the White 
Ribbon both in Carbondale and in Cleveland. Dove Wings, the reliable 
Coleman 6 W-Y, took honors on both coasts, winning both the Gold and the 
White Ribbons in Fortuna and the White Ribbon at the first-year show in 
Accomac. 

Seven exhibitors won Gold and/or White Ribbons in more than one ADS 
show. Gerard Wayne won Whites both in LaCanada and at the National in 
Newport Beach. Donald King won the Gold at Chapel Hill, and the White at 
Gloucester, while Mrs. John Bozievich was awarded Gold Ribbons both in 
Washington and in Baltimore. Mrs. Goethe Link was the winner of the White 
Ribbon in Scottsburg and both the Gold and the White in Indianapolis. David 
Cook won the Gold and White in Atlanta and added the White in Nashville. 
Mrs. Marvin V. Andersen won the Gold and White Ribbons in Philadelphia 
and also the White Ribbons in Wilmington and in Chambersburg. Handy 
Hatfield, for the second year, took Gold Ribbons in the four shows he 
entered—this season in Scottsburg, Dayton, Chillicothe, and Columbus. 

Winners are listed here with the name and place of the show, the number of 
blooms entered, and the date on which the show opened (G = Gold, 
W = White) 
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Top left, Aurum; top right, Corofm; bottom left, Doye Wings (Knierim photos); bottom 
right. Cool Crystal (Gripshover photo) 
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SHOWS 


WINNING CULTIVARS EXHIBITORS 


Pacific Regional, 

Audubon G 

Lori Brandt 

Southern California 

Aurum W 

Gerard Wayne 

Daffodil Society, LaCanada; 

741; 3/14 


Fortuna Garden Club, 

Dove Wings G 

Robert Spotts 

Fortuna, California; 

389; 3/14 

Dove Wings W 

Robert Spotts 

Southwest Regional, 

Olathe G 

Barry Nichols 

Texas Daffodil Society, 
Dallas; 634; 3/19 

Silver Chimes W 

Mrs. C. R, Bivin 

Northern California 

Shining Light G 

Jack Romine 

Daffodil Society, Ross; 

460; 3/21 

Bunting W 

Vincent Clemens 

Mississippi State, 

Gay Challenger G 

Theodore Snazelie 

Garden Study Club, 
Hernando; 623; 3/21 

Park Springs W 

Theodore Snazelie 

National Convention 

La Paloma G 

Bill Roese 

Show, Newport Beach, 
California; 752; 3/26 

Aurum W 

Gerard Wayne 

Southeast Regional, 

Charter G 

David Cook 

Georgia Daffodil Society, 

Charter W 

David Cook 

Atlanta, Georgia; 482; 3/26 


Tennessee State, 

Churchman G 

Mrs. R. B. Cartwright 

MidSouth Daffodil 

Society, Memphis; 1,042; 
3/28 

Daydream W 

Leslie Anderson 

Arkansas State, Arkan¬ 

Chiloquin G 

R. C. Butler 

sas Daffodil Society; 
Fayetteville; 884; 4/4 

Quetzal W 

Mrs. Jesse Cox 

Kentucky Daffodil 

Wahkeena G 

Mrs. Jack Scott 

Society, Paducah; 765; 

4/4 

Festivity W 

Julie Coley 

Southern Regional, Mid¬ 

Silent Valley G 

Mary Lou Gripshover 

dle Tennessee Daffodil 
Society, Nashville; 1,021; 
4/4 

Foundling W 

David Cook 

Tidewater, Virginia, Daf¬ 

Homestead G 

Bill Pannill 

fodil Society, Hampton; 
1,652; 4/4 

Homestead W 

Bill Pannill 

Garden Club of the 

Ibis G 

Mrs. David Corson 

Eastern Shore, Acco- 
mac, Va.; 203; 4/7 

Dove Wings W 

Mrs. Leroy A. Collins 

North Carolina State, 

Golden Aura G 

Donald King 

Garden Council, Chapel 
Hill; 651; 4/8 

Foundling W 

Mrs. J. Waller Harrison 

Indiana Daffodil Grow- 

Loch Hope G 

Handy Hatfield 

ers-South; Scottsburg; 

729; 4/10 

Rio Rouge W 

Mrs. Goethe Link 

Somerset County Gar¬ 

Corofin G 

Mrs. George F, Parsons 

den Club, Princess 

Anne, Md.; 465; 4/11 

Angel W 

Mrs. George C. Coulbourn 
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SHOWS 

Garden Club of Glou¬ 
cester, Va.; 1,578; 4/11 

Illinois State, Southern 
Illinois Daffodil Society, 
Carbondale; 673; 4/11 

Philadelphia Area Daf¬ 
fodil Society, Philadel¬ 
phia, Pa.; 414; 4/14 
Middle Atlantic Regional; 
Washington Daffodil So¬ 
ciety, Washington, D.C.; 
600; 4/18 

Southwest Ohio Daffodil 
Society, Dayton; 1,024; 
4/18 

Midwest Regional, 

Adena Daffodil Society, 
Chillicothe, Ohio; 1,001; 
4/21 

Garden Class of 
Women’s Club, Down- 
ingtown. Pa.; 410; 4/22 
Maryland Daffodil So¬ 
ciety, Baltimore; 729; 
4/22 

Indiana State, Indiana 
Daffodil Society, Indi¬ 
anapolis; 676; 4/23 
Delaware State, Dela¬ 
ware Daffodil Society, 
Wilmington; 546; 4/24 

Ohio State, Central 
Ohio Daffodil Society, 
Columbus; 854; 4/25 
Nantucket Garden Club, 
Nantucket, Mass.; 220; 
4/27 

Northeast Regional; 
Chambersburg Garden 
Club, Chambersburg, Pa.; 
1,070; 4/28 
Western Reserve Daf¬ 
fodil Society, Cleveland, 
Ohio; 470; 4/28 
Greenwich Daffodil So¬ 
ciety, Greenwich, Conn.; 
1,003; 4/30 

Daffodil Society of Min¬ 
nesota, Chaska, 220; 5/9 


WINNING CULTIVARS 

Ashmore G 
Cool Crystal W 
Star Wish G 
Old Satin W 


Ave G 
Corofin W 

Tangent G 
Perseus W 


Gold Convention G 
Ariel W 

Fragrant Rose G 
Jobi W 


Cool Crystal G 
Modoc W 

Dress Circle G 
Cantabile W 

Merlin G 
Gransha W 

Green Gold G 
Green Jacket W 

Inverpolly G 
Dallas W 

Flaming Meteor G 


Stainless G 
Golden Eye W 


Palmyra G 
Old Satin W 

Misty Glen G 
Estrella W 

Glenwherry G 
Glenwherry W 


EXHIBITORS 

Fred Pollard 
Donald S. King 

Mrs. Raymond Roof 
Glenn C. Sands 

Mrs. Marvin V. Andersen 
Mrs. Marvin V. Andersen 

Mrs. John Bozievich 
Mrs. Howard Bloomer, Jr. 


Handy Hatfield 
D. E. Karnstedt 

Handy Hatfield 
Nancy Gill 


Michael A. Magut 
W. Gordon Carpenter 

Mrs. John Bozievich 
Mrs. J. Raymond Moore, Jr, 

Mrs. Goethe Link 
Mrs. Goethe Link 

Mrs. Robert H. Weeks 
Mrs. Marvin V. Andersen 

Handy Hatfield 
Grace Baird 

L, D. Watrous 


Richard Ezell 

Mrs. Marvin V. Andersen 


Mrs. Russell Hafely 
Mrs. Russell Hafely 

Mrs. Clark T. Randt 
Mrs. John T. Haskell 

Michael L. Heger 
Michael L. Heger 
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THE MAROON RIBBON 

Nineteen collections of reverse bicolor daffodils were awarded the Maroon 
Ribbon at ADS shows across the nation in 1981. It would be difficult to 
imagine the Maroon Ribbon collections without Grant Mitsch daffodils. 
Daydream appeared in fourteen of the nineteen winning entries, Bethany in 
eight, and Charter and Pastorale in six each. It is unfortunate that the last 
three are so difficult to buy. 

Mrs. James Liggett won 
three Maroon Ribbons in 
1981. She won in Chillicothe 
with what has to be the 
classic Maroon Ribbon entry: 

Daydream, Bethany, 

Pastorale, Charter, and Rich 
Reward. In Indianapolis her 
collection included Pipit and 
Siletz, and in Columbus she 
used three jonquils: Chat, 

Canary and New Day. 

Three ADS members were 
double winners of this award. 

Mrs. George F. Parsons won 
in Hampton and in Accomac, 
using Pastorale, and Verdin. 

Michael Magut’s two winners, 
in Philadelphia and in Down- 
ingtown used Honeybird, 

Bethany, and Daydream 
twice. 

Mrs. John Bozievich had a striking pair of Maroon winners. In Washington 
she staged Accord, Dotteral, Impressario, Pryda, and Intrigue; in Baltimore 
she included Drumnabreeze and Daydream. 

Two especially lovely entries were the first and last winners of the season in 
the Maroon category, Christine Kemp's Suede, Dawnlight, Honeybird, 
Limeade, and Daydream in Fortuna and Mrs. James W. Riley’s Chiloquin, 
Grand Prospect, Green Gold, Daydream, and Mitsch # 169 in Greenwich. For 
the fourth time, Mr. and Mrs. Herman L. McKenzie won the Maroon Ribbon 
with an all-jonquil, all-Mitsch quintet of Pipit, Dickcissel, Eland, Verdin, and 
Chat at the Memphis show. 

Others winning the Maroon Ribbon included Barry Nichols, Dallas; David 
Cook, Atlanta; Mrs. Bert Boozman, Fayetteville; Mrs. Verne Trueblood, 
Paducah; Mary Lou Gripshover, Nashville; Mrs. Raymond Lewis, Gloucester; 
and Mrs. John B. Korn, Carbondale. 

THE RED-WHITE-AND-BLUE RIBBON 

The Red-White-and Blue Ribbon is awarded to a collection of five 
American-bred daffodils. For the past few years, many winning entries were 
composed of seedlings still under number exhibited by their originators. 

In 1981, Sid DuBose won the Red-White-and-BIue at Ross with five of his 
own seedlings, and Bill Pannill in Hampton triumphed with five of his 
recently-named cultivars. 



Charter (Gripshover photo) 
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Most of this year's winning entries were based on a strong foundation of 
Grant Mitsch cultivars, with a strong blend of Evans, Throckmorton, and in 
some areas, Pannill introductions, in a mix of color and beauty to call forth 
patriotic pride in what American daffodil hybridizers have brought forth. 

Ninety-nine different daffodils were used in the twenty-five winning 
collections. Handy Hatfield won this award at each of the four shows he 
entered. Among his most striking choices were Resplendent, Quasar, 
Shadow, Seafoam, Wind Song, Johnnie Walker, New Day, Akepa, Lyrebird, 
and Canary. Michael Magut won twice, at Philadelphia and in Downingtown. 

Marilynn Howe opened the season at LaCanada with an entry of 
Yellowstone, Jolly Roger, Chiloquin, Ibis, and Jetfire which won over three 
other strong collections. Gerard Wayne’s grouping at the national show of 
Carib, Tangent, Canary, Chloe, and White Caps was excellent. Canby, 
Precedent, Chiloquin, Pure Joy, and Symphonette were an exquisite quintet 
for Mrs, Kenneth Ketcheside in Fayetteville. 

Other 1981 winners of the Red-White-and-Blue Ribbon were Robert Spotts, 
Fortuna; Iris Yarbrough, Atlanta; Mrs. Edward Entrikin, Memphis; Mrs. 
Luther Wilson, Paducah; Mrs. Harold Stanford, Nashville; Mrs. George F. 
Parsons, Princess Anne; Fred Pollard, Gloucester; Mrs. Clyde Cox, 
Carbondale; Mrs. Howard B. Bloomer, Jr., Washington; Mrs. Walter 
Vonnegut, Indianapolis; Mrs. Marvin V. Andersen, Wilmington; Mrs. J. R. 
Moore, Jr., Chambersburg; Mrs. Russell Hafely, Cleveland; and Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Anthony, Greenwich. 



Handy Hatfield's winning American-bred collection in Dayton included (left to right) 
Shadow, Wedding Band, Wind Song, Seafoam, and Ken’s Favorite (Knierim photo). 
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THE GREEN RIBBON 


Winning a Green Ribbon is a significant achievement, as it requires a 
collection of twelve stems of different cultivars from at least four divisions, 
requiring of the exhibitor the same skill as a Quinn entry, within a smaller 
scope. Sixteen Green Ribbons were awarded in the 1981 shows. 

One trend in Green Ribbon entries this season was the featuring of well- 
grown older cultivars. This was seen in Sandra Solomon’s pair of winners, as 
she used Festivity, Galway, Preamble, and Rushlight at Hampton, and 
Daviot, Arish Mell, Canisp, and Charter in Gloucester. 

Another sign of the season was the use of brilliant reds. This was evident in 
Mrs. W. R. MacKinney’s pair of Green Ribbon winners three days apart. At 
Wilmington she included Torridon, Loch Hope, Rameses, Pinza, and Rockall, 
while at Chambersburg she selected Hotspur, Loch Stac, Avenger, Ben 
Loyal, Loch Lundie, and Tournament. 

In contrast, Mrs. John Bozievich’s Green Ribbon entries which won in 
Washington and in Baltimore featured such lovely new cultivars as 
Starmount, Gin and Lime, Fount, Indian Maid, Delta Wings, Dr. Hugh, and 
Wind Song. Mrs. Goethe Link also won this award twice, at Scottsburg with 
an entry which included Innis Beg, Golden Vale, Sun Salver, and Golden 
Aura, and at Indianapolis, choosing Merlin, Easter Moon, Verona, Angel, and 
Saberwing. 

Other Green Ribbon winners this season were Richard Ezell at Greenwich, 
featuring small-cups; Dr. Theodore Snazelle in Hernando with brilliant red- 
cups; Mrs. Edward Entrikin, Memphis; Mrs. LeRoy A. Collins, Accomac; and 
Michael A. Magut in Downingtown with excellent older cultivars. Harold 
Koopowitz was successful in LaCanada with a very smooth collection of 
mostly his own seedlings, while entries with an international flair were 
exhibited by Mrs. Hubert Bourne in Dayton and Mrs. James Liggett in 
Chillicothe; and an elegant entry with great color and substance was selected 
from Louise Hardison’s garden in Nashville. 

THE PURPLE RIBBON 

The Purple Ribbon is always highly competitive, as so many blue-ribbon 
collections in each show are eligible for this award. In 1981, Purple Ribbons 
were awarded to five-stemmed collections of standard daffodils (except for 
those for which other ADS awards are given) in twenty-seven of the thirty-two 
ADS shows. 

Thirteen of these award winners were all-large-cup collections, including 
those entered by Mr. and Mrs. Richard Frank, Jr., in Memphis; Mrs. Verne 
Trueblood, Paducah; Mary Lou Gripshover, Nashville; Fred Pollard, 
Gloucester; Michael A. Magut, Downingtown; Mrs. Goethe Link, 
Indianapolis; and Nancy Gill, Columbus. 

Other large-cup winners were two which were all-pink, by Robert Spotts in 
Fortuna and Mrs. George F. Parsons in Accomac; three with brilliant red 
cups, by Dr. Theodore Snazelle in Hernando, Mrs. John T. Haskell, 
Greenwich, and Handy Hatfield in Scottsburg; and Bill Pannill’s quintet of five 
of his own seedlings in Hampton. 

Five of the Purple Ribbons awarded went to small-cup collections, those of 
Otis Etheredge in Atlanta, Mrs. Jesse Cox, Fayetteville, Mrs. Marvin V. 
Andersen in Philadelphia, Mrs. Howard Bloomer, Washington, and Nancy 
Gill in Dayton. 
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Nancy Gill’s long cup collection which won the Purple Ribbon in Columbus included 
(left to right) Churchfield, Camelot, Stainless, Top Notch, and Misty Glen (Knierim 
photo). 


Wells Knierim in Cleveland and Mrs, Clyde Cox in Carbondale won the 
Purple Ribbon with all doubles; Mrs. Marvin V. Andersen in Wilmington and 
Richard Ezell in Chambersburg won with trumpets. Gerard Wayne in 
LaCanada had the only all-white winner, Mrs. Jesse Cox in Dallas the only 
triandrus winner, and Mrs. J. Waller Harrison in Chapel Hill the only all¬ 
jonquil winner. Mrs. Janies Liggett in Chillicothe won with poets, and the only 
cyclamineus winner was at the National Show, where a charming, graceful 
grouping of Prefix, White Caps, Perky, Rapture and Swift from Louise 
Hardison’s garden took the Purple Ribbon. 


THE MINIATURES 

“The Miniatures created the most interest, as always,” was reported from 
Memphis and Gloucester, Carbondale and Hampton, which reported a very 
large miniature section of 351 flowers in 190 exhibits in the season’s largest 
show. Mrs. Robert Sulgrove, show chairman in Dayton, noted that, “The 
miniatures were universal favorites. Most did not know these existed, 
wondering if they were really real and how in the world did the exhibitors 
make them stay so small!” One of the show hostesses in Dayton had to spend 
all of her time in the miniatures area answering questions. 

Robert Spotts won the Miniature Gold at Fortuna and at the National 
Convention show, the Miniature White at Fortuna and at Ross. 

Mrs. Goethe Link won both the Miniature Gold and White in Scottsburg 
and the Miniature Gold in Indianapolis. Mrs. Wayne Anderson won the 
Miniature Gold both in Hernando and in Memphis, and added the Miniature 
White at the latter. 
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Miniature Golds at two shows were won by Mrs. George Parsons in Princess 
Anne and Accomac, and Michael Magut in Philadelphia and in Downingtown. 
A pair of Miniature Whites were won by Mrs. David Corson in Princess Anne 
and Accomac, Dr. John Tarver in Hampton and in Gloucester, and by Marta 
Wayne in LaCanada and at the National Convention Show in Newport Beach. 

The winning flowers were: (1 -Miniature Gold Ribbon, and 3-Miniature 
White Ribbon): 


XIT, 3 W-W 

Robert Spotts, Fortuna 1 
David Cook, Atlanta 1,3 
Mrs. Kenneth Ketcheside, Fayetteville 

1.3 

Mrs. R. L. Cartwright, Nashville 3 
Michael A. Magut, Philadelphia 1 
Michael A. Magut. Downingtown 1 
Mrs. J. R. Krahmer, Wilmington 1 
SEGOVIA, 3 W-Y 
Mrs. Wayne Anderson, Memphis 1 
Mrs. George F. Parsons, Accomac 1 
Mrs. George F. Parsons, Princess Anne 
1 

Mrs. Clyde Cox, Carbondale 1 
Mrs. Hubert Bourne, Dayton 1 

APRIL TEARS, 5 Y-Y 
Pat Hancock, Dallas 1 
Mrs. Everett Wilson, Chapel Hill 3 
Mrs. David Corson, Princess Anne 3 
Mrs. Neil Macneale, Chillicothe 3 
Mrs. Clark T. Randt, Greenwich 3 

JUMBL1E, 6 Y-O 
Marilynn Howe, LaCanada 1 
Marta Wayne, LaCanada 3 
Leslie Anderson, Hernando 3 
Mrs. George Mott, Greenwich 1 


CLARE, 7 Y-Y 

Wells Knierim, Cleveland 1,3 

Dave Karnstedt, Chaska 3 

STAFFORD, 7 Y-O 

Mrs. Frederich Viele, Baltimore 1,3 

Mrs. Marvin V. Andersen, Wilmington 3 

N. scaberulus 10 Y-Y 

Robert Spotts, Fortuna 3 

Robert Spotts, Ross 3 

Robert Spotts. Newport Beach 1 

HAWERA, 5 Y-Y 

Mrs. Raymond Lewis, Gloucester 1 
Dr. John Tarver, Gloucester 3 
Mrs. Claude Hursong, Dayton 3 

SNIPE. 6 W-W 

Marta Wayne, Newport Beach 3 
Mrs. A. G. Brooks, Hampton 1 
Mrs. Goethe Link, Scottsburg 3 
SUN DISC, 7 Y-Y 

Mrs. Patricia Crenshaw, Washington 1 
Gretchen Stegmeier, Columbus 1 
Mrs. T. C. Haffenreffer, Chaska 1 
FLOMAY 7 W-WPP 
Donald King, Chapel Hill 1 
Mrs. W. J. Perry, Chambersburg 1 
BEBOP, 7 W-Y 

Mrs. Trevor Jeffries, Carbondale 3 
Mrs. David Frey, Indianapolis 3 


Other winners were: 

Bobbysoxer, 7 Y-YYO, Charlyne Segmiller, Columbus 3 
Minnow, 8 W-Y, Dr. John Tarver, Hampton 3 
Picoblanco, 3 W-W, Mrs. Wayne Anderson, Hernando 1 
Chit Chat, 7 Y-Y, Quentin Erlandson, Chambersburg 3 
Sundial, 7 Y-Y, Mrs. Wayne Anderson, Memphis 3 
N. triandrus albus, 10 W-W, Mrs. David W. Corson, Accomac 3 
Curlylocks, 7 Y-Y, Mrs. James Liggett, Chillicothe 1 
N. bulbocodium conspicuus, 10 Y-Y, Sylvia Gibson, Nashville 1 
Sdlg. 691-1 (Ruby x N. scaberulus), 2 W-P, Mrs. George D, Watrous, Washington 3 
Sdlg. 173 (*469 x N. triandrus a/bus), 5 Y-Y, Mrs. Goethe Link, Indianapolis 1, 
Scottsburg 1 

Sdlg. 73-1 (N. b. obesus x Chemawa) 12 Y-Y, Jack Romine, Ross 1 


THE LAVENDER RIBBON 

Twenty-two collections of five cultlvars and/or species of miniature daffodils 
were awarded the Lavender Ribbon in 1981 shows. These collections featured 
fifty-two different miniature cultivars, a far greater variety than has been seen 
in recent years. Sundial was used in nine Lavender Ribbon winners, Hawera in 
eight, Segovia in seven, N. triandrus albus in seven. Xit in six, and Minnow in 
five. 
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Mrs. Goethe Link won the Lavender Ribbon in three shows, using her own 
show-stopping seedling miniature 5 Y-Y, *173 (*469 x N. triandrus a/bus), 
in all three collections, as well as Snipe and Atom in Scottsburg, Flyaway and 
Mite in Chillicothe, and two species and a Gerritsen miniature seedling In 
Indianapolis. 

Nancy Gill won two Lavender Ribbons, in Dayton and in Columbus, using 
Stafford in both collections. Kathy Andersen won at the National Convention 
show with Snipe, Candlepower, Opening Bid, Sprite, and Tete-a-Tete. Mrs. 
Joe Talbot won in Nashville with Segovia, Flyaway, Yellow Zit, April Tears, 
and N. triandrus albus. Mrs. Frank C. Christian won the Lavender Ribbon in 
Chapel Hill with Kibitzer, Snipe, Yellow Xit, Hawera, and N. b. consp/cuus. 

Other Lavender Ribbon winners this season were Jay Pengra, LaCanada; 
Nancy Wilson, Fortuna; Bonnie Bowers, Ross; David Cook, Atlanta; Mrs. 
John M. Bates, Memphis; Mrs. J. C. Dawson, Fayetteville; Mrs. Verne 
Trueblood, Paducah; Sandra Solomon, Hampton; Mrs. David W. Corson, 
Accomac; Mrs. George F. Parsons, Princess Anne; Mrs. Raymond Lewis, 
Gloucester; Mrs. Clyde Cox, Carbondale; Mrs. J. R. Krahmer, Wilmington; 
and Mr. and Mrs. Charles Anthony in Greenwich. 

THE SILVER RIBBON 

Wells Knierim was 1981's top winner this year, taking the Silver Ribbon at 
the Cleveland show with 35 blue ribbons. Fred G. Pollard scored quite an 
achievement, winning the Silver Ribbon at the season’s two largest shows, 30 
blue ribbons at Hampton and 23 at Gloucester. 

Jay Pengra won the Silver Ribbon twice, at the National Convention show 
in Newport Beach with 23, and also at the season opener in LaCanada with 
14. Two other exhibitors won two Silver Ribbons, Michael A. Magut with 23 
at Downingtown and Philadelphia, and Mrs. Goethe Link with 24 at 
Chillicothe and 20 in Indianapolis. 

The roster of Silver Ribbon winners for 1981 also included Mrs. Hubert 
Bourne, Columbus, 26; Mrs. C. R. Blvin, Dallas, 25; Mrs. Marvin V. 
Andersen, Wilmington, 24; Mrs. Ralph Henry, Fayetteville, 23; Dr. Theodore 
Snazelle, Hernando, 21; and Dr. John Reed, Dayton, 19. 

Other Silver Ribbon winners this season were Robert Spotts, Fortuna; 
David Cook, Atlanta; Mrs. Charles Cosner, Nashville; Glen C. Sands, 
Carbondale; Mrs. David Frey, Scottsburg; Mrs. Frederick Viele, Baltimore; 
Mrs. Luther Wilson, Paducah; Richard Ezell, Chambersburg; Mrs. John T. 
Haskell, Greenwich; Sid DuBose, Ross; Mrs, Howard Bloomer, Washington; 
Leslie Anderson, Memphis; Mrs. David W. Corson, Accomac; George Doak, 
Chapel Hill; Julius Wadekamper, Chaska; and L. D. Watrous, Nantucket. 

THE JUNIOR AWARD 

Martha Marie McElroy, Hernando, Mississippi, is eleven years old. Since 
she was six, in first grade, she has won a Junior Award in at least one ADS 
show every year. Her 1981 award came at the Hernando show for a well- 
grown bloom of Charity May. 

Other southern Junior Award winners were Phil Campbell in Atlanta with 
Walt Disney, Rebecca Scott in Memphis with Ariel, Nathan Zapp in Nashville 
with Chat, and Kent Sweat in Paducah. 

In the Midwest, juniors winning the top award were Laurie Gill in Dayton 
with Playboy, Ron Kalich, Jr., in Columbus with Cantabile, and Zane A, 
Sands in Carbondale with Bithynia, At Chambersburg, where the Junior 
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Award was not offered, H-year-old Alison Ezell won the silver trophy in the 
Small-Growers’ Division for her vase of three of the Grant Mitsch small-cup 
Eminent. 

On the West Coast, Sierra Wittorff won her first Junior Award with Lemon 
Ice at Fortuna, and two perennial award winners show unmistakable signs of 
growing up. Nathan Wilson won the Junior Award at Ross, and also had the 
rare distinction of serving as a student judge at a National Convention show 
while still young enough to enter the Junior Division. 

Marta Wayne, who show chairman Jay Pengra tells us “is rapidly becoming 
one of the top exhibitors of miniatures in all of California,” won not only the 
Junior Award at LaCanada with Mitsch seedling F152/7, but also the 
Miniature White with Jumblie at LaCanada and the Miniature White at the 
National Convention show with Snipe. 

THE ARTISTIC CLASSES 

One of the season’s smallest shows, that of the Nantucket Garden Club, 
was by far the largest when the flower arrangements were viewed. Sixty-three 
arrangements were exhibited by garden club members, alone enough to be 
tops in the nation. But that wasn’t all. For the first time, sixty-eight children’s 
arrangements, directed by the elementary school, depicted Nantucket 
history, environmental awareness, and creativity with daffodils, all designed 
by the children in grades one through six. 

Other shows focused on local themes. In Baltimore, show chairman Jane 
Viele tells about “ . . . our outstanding design classes, with the theme being 
the new Harborplace on the Baltimore harbor. All classes required the use of 
daffodils, and every class was filled a week before the show. The public loved 
it.” In Dayton, each exhibitor provided a background for her own 
arrangement which depicted a well-known scene in the Dayton area. 

In some daffodil shows, the artistic arrangements are judged, often by 
National Council of State Garden Clubs judges. At Hernando arrangements 
are all staged against 24” x 32” backgrounds and all feature daffodils. In 
Chambersburg the schedule included eight artistic classes, one of which was 
a table arrangement “Sunrise Breakfast,” a class for men arrangers only. 

Michael Heger, chairman of the Chaska show, said, “Flower arrangements 
always play an important part in this show, as several of our Minnesota 
Daffodil Society members are outstanding arrangers. The quality tends to be 
high, and the public usually goes to look at the arrangements first.” 

At the Washington, D.C. show, twenty artistic arrangements in five classes 
followed the theme “A Spring Singalong with Daffodils;” a minimum of three 
daffodil blooms was used in each design. The most stunning class was that for 
mass arrangements which were staged on black pedestals with blue velvet 
curtain backgrounds. In Carbondale, twenty-four entries in six classes were 
based on William Wordsworth’s poem, “The Daffodils.” At the Downington 
show, eight design classes followed the theme “At Home with Flowers,” and 
two, the “Welcome” for an entrance hall, and “Company’s Coming,” for a 
black marble mantel, required daffodil blooms. 

Some daffodil shows used a limited number of flower arrangements for 
display only, as a part of the visual appeal of the show. In Nashville, 
experienced arrangers are invited to stage artistic designs on pedestals 
around the show area. At the Tidewater show in Hampton arrangements of 
miniatures were featured in nine lighted shadow boxes, while at Wilmington, 
eight small basket arrangements were displayed on a four-way panel the size 
of a card table. 
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The Fortuna show was second in number of flower arrangements with 57, 
Downingtown third with 50, Baltimore following with 42 and Gloucester with 
40. 


THE ROSE RIBBON 

New hybridizers as welt as new daffodils are being found in the winners* list 
of Rose Ribbon and Miniature Rose Ribbon awards this season. Seventeen 
different hybridizers were award winners in 1981. 

The seedling with the most rave notices this season may also have been the 
smallest. Mrs. Goethe Link won the Miniature Rose Ribbon in Chillicothe 
with *173, a 5 Y-Y (*469 x N. triandrus albus), which Chillicothe chairman 
Mary Rutledge termed “so tiny a/id perfect!” Miniature Rose Ribbons were not 
offered at the other two midwestern shows Mrs. Link attended, but *173 won 
the Miniature Gold in Scottsburg, where it received much attention for its 
color and substance, and it was also a part of the winning Lavender collection 
in Indianapolis, where chairman Caroline Brunner said, “Visitors were 
especially delighted by Mrs. Link’s tiny new hybrid *173.” Helen Link also 
won the Miniature Rose Ribbon at the National Convention show with *872, 
a 12 W-W. 

Other Miniature Rose Ribbon winners received special acclaim. At Ross, 
Jack Romine’s *73-1 (tetraploid obesus x Chemawa) not only won the 
Miniature Rose but also the Miniature Gold, the sixth time this flower has 
won this award. 

Mrs. George D. Watrous, Jr., won the Miniature Rose in Washington with 
*661-6, a 2 W-P (Apricot x N. calcicola). In Nashville, Mary Lou Gripshover 
took top honors with *73-11-15, a 1 Y-Y (Wee Bee x Lilliput) which blooms 
much later than other miniature yellow trumpets. At Baltimore, Mrs. Merton 
S. Yerger won with a miniature poet, *75 H3-1, 9 W-YR (p. hellenicus x 
Lights Out); show chairman Jane Viele commented, “Meg Yerger’s fantastic 
little poet seedling was a lovely addition to this section.” 

Bill Pannill’s *C34/B, 6 Y-Y (Mite x N. calcicola) won the Miniature Rose 
Ribbon in Hampton. Harold Koopowitz won in LaCanada with *UG79, 
5 W-W (Silver Bells x N. triandrus albus). Curren Craft, a newcomer to the 
hybridizers’ ranks, won the Miniature Rose in Atlanta with a 10 Y-Y, a 
bulbocodium seedling. 

The standard seedlings also loomed large in the public’s appreciation of 
daffodils. Two West Coast hybridizers had a good spring. Harold Koopowitz 
won the Rose Ribbon in LaCanada with *E576/1, 6 W-W (Binkie x 
N. cyclamineus) for the second year; this seedling also won the Olive Lee 
Award at the National Convention show for the best bloom in Divisions 5, 6, 
and 7. 

Sid DuBose won the Rose Ribbon at the Newport Beach show with 
*H48-5, 5 W-Y (Mahmoud x triandrus albus seedling) and took the Rose at 
Ross with *A-28-80, 2 W-WWY (Pretender x Salmon Trout); Ross chairman 
Robert L. Spotts said, “Sid DuBose’s many beautiful seedlings stole the entire 
show, especially his winning Red-White-Blue collection.” 

Dr. William A. Bender won the Rose Ribbon at three shows with three 
different seedlings. At Philadelphia the champion was *81/1, a 2 W-W 
(Inverpolly x [Kootara x Vision]); in Wilmington his winner was *67/1, a 

2 W-O, (Orion x Anacapri), and at Chambersburg the honors went to *81/4, 

3 W-GWO (Bithynia x Ardour). 

Mrs. C. R. Bivin won the Rose Ribbon in Dallas with *M72/2, an 8 Y-O, 
unusual with its ruffled, frilly edged eye. Dr. Theodore Snazelle’s Rose Ribbon 
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Rose Ribbon winners In 1981 included: top left, Etheredge G-14-1 (Etheredge photo); 
top right, Bender 67/1 (Gripshover photo); bottom left, DuBose H48-5 (Gripshover 
photo); and bottom right. Link 12/72 (Knierim photo). 
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winner in Hernando was #75/1/2, a 2 Y-W (Bethany x Daydream); a 
medium sized yellow with a very white cup edged in yellow, a reverse with 
good form and contrast. Otis Etheredge’s Rose Ribbon winner in Atlanta was 
# G-14-1, 2 W-YYP (Blaris x Lawali). Mrs. Morris Lee Scott won in Memphis 
with #76-1, a 2 W-P. Victor M. Watts took the Rose Ribbon in Fayetteville 
with #71-2-lW, 7 Y-O (Tinker x N. jonquilla). Meg Yerger’s #75-1-5, 9 
W-GGR (Quetzal o.p.) was the Rose winner in Princess Anne. Glen C. Sands 
won at Carbondale with #75A-3, a 1 Y-Y. William Gould, Jr., took the Rose 
Ribbon in Washington with #69-6-9-1, a 2 W-P with a solid pink cup (Easter 
Moon * Rose Royale), 

Mary Lou Gripshover won the Rose Ribbon in Nashville with #69-42-2, 9 
W-GYO, (Milan x Cantabile), with broad petals, a slight reflex, and a flat 
disc cup. Bill PannilPs Rose Ribbon flower in Hampton was #64/40, 2 W-W 
(Easter Moon x White Prince.) Helen Link’s Rose Ribbon winner in 
Chillicothe was 12/72 (Easter Moon x Wild Rose). 

WHICH FLOWERS WERE FAVORITES IN ’81? 

Comments from show reports across the United States indicate that 1981 
was a good year for daffodil viewing and that visitors weren't shy about noting 
their favorites. Three qualities were especially noted: the new: brand-new 
introductions, or flowers new to an area; the long-lasting: those which held up 
under difficult conditions; and most particularly, the colorful: “Color, deep 
and lovely,” as Cathy Riley said of the top flowers in Greenwich. 

At LaCanada, to open the season, viewers talked about the very new from 
far and near: Glen Clova, a 2 Y-ORR from England with a uniquely shaped 
trumpet, and strongly-colored 1 Y-Y Meldrum, also English; as well as a trio 
from Oregon, Quasar, 2 W-PPR, “a pleasure to many,” Vertex, 2 Y-R, “the 
very best of the many top new ones from Daffodil Haven,” and Memento, 
1 YW-P, “smooth and with vigor.” 

At Fayetteville, David Bell’s New Zealand origination, Anacapri, was the 
talk of the show. Park Springs, Barbara Abel Smith’s Division 3 lovely, was 
the topic of conversation in Hernando. Memphis’s show-stopper was a 
magnificent Churchman with smooth texture. At Accomac they liked Ibis and 
Symphonette, in Scottsburg, Triller and Indian Maid and Loch Hope. A vote 
for the doubles, Candida, Erlicheer, Tahiti, and Tonga, at Princess Anne 
carried the note, “These appeal to the designer as well as the grower." 

Old Satin, Horn of Plenty, Artist’s Model, and Milestone were the choices in 
Carbondale; Panache, Resplendent, Limpkin and Fiery Flame in Dayton; 
Skookum, Jet Set, Castlehill, and Step Forward in Columbus. Greenwich 
show-goers spoke up for Takahe, Discovery, Starmount, Homestead, Misty 
Glen, and Rim Ride. 

It’s good to be new and beautiful; it’s good to be old and still lovely. But it’s 
best of all to be both gorgeous and long-lasting. A bloom of LaPaloma 
3 W-GYR, the 1980 introduction of Bill Roese, showed its durability. It was 
refrigerated a week, exhibited outside for two days at Descanso at the 
Southern California show, refrigerated again for ten days, and won the Gold 
Ribbon at the National Convention show at Newport Beach. Now that’s 
substance! 

Nor was it the only one. From Baltimore it was reported, “Angel was lovely 
this year, large and full of substance, in a year when many winners faded 
quickly on the show bench.” And from Greenwich Cathy Riley commented on 
another “good doer.” “Green Gold, runner-up for Best in Show, was the 
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perfect reverse. It had been left in the garden to grow through three nasty 
storms and really proved its stamina.” 

The serious daffodil grower knows how to appreciate stamina, to marvel 
over the beauty of new hybrids, to say hello again to an oldtimer having an 
unexpectedly good year. But everyone, five-time Quinn winner and first-time 
show visitor, loves color, deep, brilliant, glowing, lasting. In 1981, it was pink 
and red, and the shades in between, that drew raves. Chillicothe’s show 
favorites were Akepa, Dailmanach, Torridon, Phantom and Hotspur. Tahiti 
and Fiery Flame were noted in Dayton, while Gloucester praised the pinks, 
particularly Dailmanach, and Cool Crystal. 

Even when the old cultivars outdid the new, it was color that did it. From 
Dallas: “Bantam was outstanding for brilliant color,” and in Chaska, “This 
must have been Bantam’s year,” where Michael Heger added that the Gold 
and the White had gone to “the best blooms of Glenwherry seen in many a 
year.” Shining Light was praised in Ross as “extraordinary in its symmetry 
and beauty, its elegance, its color,” and the White Ribbon vase of Daydream 
in Memphis was breathtaking in its color. 

“REACH OUT AND TOUCH SOMEONE" 

The telephone company has a slogan which is the theme for many of its 
television ads: “Reach out and touch someone.” Daffodil folks, too, seek to 
“reach out and touch someone” with the beauty and pleasure of daffodils, 
growing them, showing them, just enjoying them. 

How do we “reach out?” We plan our shows for visitors, we publicize, we 
advertise. We educate those who do come about how to look at a daffodil, 
and how to grow one. We make it easy for them to fall in love with our 
favorite flower. And if the weather and the season are kind, we show them a 
few exquisite, extra-special daffodils to dream about. 

How do we reach out to let people know about our shows? We use local 
newspapers, radio, and television broadcasts, we use handbills and posters. 
All of these were reported from Hernando and Fayetteville, Downingtown and 
Chillicothe, the latter show committee adding an imaginative touch of 
daffodil bouquets along with the posters. 

Dayton’s show committee achieved quite a comprehensive media blitz. 
Local radio stations announced the show in public service news slots; local 
television stations covered the show on the 6 p.m. news; write-ups were sent 
to all local papers within a 50-mile radius; and the metropolitan papers listed 
it in “What To See and Do” and “Major Events of the Weekend.” This blanket 
of publicity worked: nearly 1,300 visitors came to the two-day show. 

How do we reach out to educate show visitors about daffodils? What is it 
that they feel the need to know? Lorna Sands, show chairman in Carbondale, 
noted the most urgent request, “People were most interested in a listing of 
twenty-three sources of standard and miniature daffodil bulbs from local. 
United States, and foreign sources. Many inquiries were made about 
obtaining bulbs and how to grow daffodils as nice as those in the show.” Mary 
Lou Gripshover, awards chairman in Nashville, added, “Requests were made 
for a list of places to buy cultivars seen at the show, so perhaps we should 
distribute this list every year. We did it in 1980.” 

At the Wilmington show, lots of daffodils were sold as cut flowers. If only a 
way were possible to sell bulbs in April, we’d make many more instant 
converts. 

A season slightly out of sync with the normal show calendar can work 
wonders in educating people about the different divisions. Viewers raved 
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about Division 11 in Hernando, *1 never saw anything like that before!” The 
usually rare (in warm climates) doubles were show stoppers in Memphis. And 
Caroline Brunner, chairman of the Indianapolis show, reported, “Our early 
warm weather produced a large number of entries in the classes for tazettas.” 
At Carbondale Mrs. Sands noted that ‘This year Divisions 4, 6 and 8 created 
interest and educated people to daffodil divisions other than 1,2,3 and 9.” 

In Nashville and Scottsburg and Dayton, visitors expressed amazement at 
the many different kinds of daffodils. At Scottsburg, catalogs and new 
varieties not entered in the show were on a table “for seeing and handling at 
will.” The answer at Dayton was an educational display by members of 
SWODS of a vase of three of one cultivar from each of the divisions. 

Other educational displays included hand-crafted decorative items 
featuring daffodils at Hernando, an exhibit on classification and another, by 
C. C. McCabe, on “Forcing Daffodils in Pots,” both at Downingtown, a 
bulletin board at Carbondale with color pictures illustrating not only divisions 
but the color codes, and at the Washington show, a repetition of Marie 
Bozievich’s award-winning “Exhibition 50” posters, with 38 vases of daffodils, 
with names, classes, and color coding illustrating the information on the 
posters. 

Commercial exhibits are also a prime educational tool, and really bring out 
the notebooks and often the cameras among visitors. Impressive displays 
were sent from Oregon by Dick and Elise Havens to quite a few shows. 

We reach out to make new friends for the daffodil by when and where we 
stage our shows, and by enticing new groups of people into becoming 
involved. 

We stage our shows where non-daffodil folks will see us, whether they 
already know about daffodils or not. The Washington show is held in the 
auditorium of the National Arboretum and many tour buses full of tourists 
stop there, so the WDS show gets a wide range of visitors. 

Michael Heger reported from Chaska, “This flower show is well attended 
every year since it is held on Mother’s Day weekend, the busiest time of the 
year at the Minnesota Arboretum due to lilac and crabapple bloom.” In 
Memphis, the show coincided with peak bloom of the cherry trees, twins of 
the ones around the Tidal Basin in Washington. Visitors with frisbee in hand 
or baby in backpack wandered into the show wanting to know what was going 
on. 

In Philadelphia the 1981 show was held in conjunction with the Garden 
Club Federation of Pennsylvania convention; in Cleveland the show was held 
on the last day of their Garden Center’s famous “Spring Show.” Both 
occasions brought out many visitors. 

We also reach out to include new groups of people. In Chillicothe the show 
is held at the Veterans Administration Medical Center. Hospitalized veterans 
are assisted by members of the Pickaway County Garden Club in making 
their arrangements, which are entered in a special division, and all 
arrangements earn at least an Honorable Mention Ribbon. There were 
twenty-one veterans’ arrangements this year. 

In Wilmington, a busload of visitors from a home for the elderly greatly 
enjoyed the show. After the Fayetteville show, reports Isabel Watts, "We were 
able to take flowers to three nursing homes, a church, and various shut-ins on 
the day after the show.” 

In Baltimore Jane Viele concludes, “Having our arrangements judged by 
the Federated Garden Clubs of Maryland attracted many exhibitors to our 
artistic classes and helped to attract a tremendous crowd of visitors to the 
show.” 
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Then there’s the ultimate hook. Here’s the way that it happened in 
Greenwich. Cathy Riley tells the story. “Our newest trophy, the Leslie 
Michaels Memotial Award for Best Bloom, Section C (growers of under 75 
varieties) was won by a girl who entered her first show, with only one bloom, 
a Stratosphere. When last seen, she and her whole family were busily writing 
down names of winners.” 

NANTUCKET REACHES OUT IN A REALLY BIG WAY 

If a show were to be judged only by the number of blooms entered, the late- 
season show by the Nantucket Garden Club would be considered small. But 
in making friends for the daffodil, this group’s show and related efforts rank at 
the very top. 

As the answer to my request for “local color” from each show, Jean 
MacAusland sent not a letter but the April 30 issue of the Nantucket Inquirer 
and Mirror. This issue could be called the Daffodil Special Edition, from the 
front page picture of “Daffodils and Bean Hill Overlooking ’Sconset” through 
the wedding account of a bride who carried a Nantucket lightship basket of 
daffodils and daisies and had her wedding decorated with hand-blown glass 
daffodils, through the ad from the Main Street Art Gallery’s benefit exhibition, 
“Landscape Preservation with Trees and Daffodils,” to a beautiful closeup of 
“Daffodils on Prospect Street." And more, much more. 

Daffodil Weekend is sponsored cooperatively by the Nantucket Garden 
Club, whose spokesperson Melya Chesrown says “The daffodil celebration is 
Nantucket’s invitation to spring,” and the Chamber of Commerce, whose 
president, H. Flint Ranney, commented, “People have been making 
reservations for this weekend since last fall . . . This has become Nantucket's 
big weekend of the year.” 

The weekend began grey and gloomy. The horse trough on Main Street was 
filled with daffodils and forsythia as the NCG ladies worked in the rain to 
meet the 5 p.m. deadline. 

The Daffodil Window contest, the first event, was sponsored by the C of C. 
Judges reported they were . . hard-put to come up with winners because all 
the windows which were adorned looked so pretty.” Coffin’s Gift Shop won 
first prize; its owner had transported sod, reeds, and lots of daffodils, and 
fashioned a tiny mailbox to make the window look like a miniature Polpis 
Road. The Classic Car Parade was postponed one day because of weather, 
but the first annual Daffodil Ball and Dinner Dance went on as scheduled. 

The fourth annual Classic Car Parade wound through sixteen miles of 
daffodils planted by the Nantucket Garden Club. And the flowers were 
spectacular. Nine tons of daffodils have been planted to date and four more 
tons will be going in this fall. 

More than fifty cars, many of them antique models festively draped with 
daffodils, motored at a leisurely pace through town and out to ’Sconset past 
several thousand daffodils along Milestone Road. The winning car was 
Richard and Grace Coffin’s 1928 Model A roadster with a four-foot whale 
constructed from yellow crepe paper daffodils. Mr. Coffin said, “There were 
over a thousand little flowers on it ... it took days; the whole family pitched 
in.” 

Participants in the Classic Car Parade took part afterwards in a tailgate 
luncheon. In the tailgate picnic competition, the winner was a platter of 
lobster, daffodil-shaped deviled eggs, artichokes with Hollandaise sauce, and 
bottles of champagne. The general chairman of the show and publisher of 
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Gourmet magazine, Jean MacAusland said that the daffodil festival would be 
a part of a feature on Nantucket in an upcoming issue of Gourmet. 

The seventh annual Nantucket Daffodil Show was staged in Harbour House 
Meeting House. A wooded glen, created by Jack and James Hendrix, was a 
stunning setting of pine trees banked with daffodils. Total attendance at the 
show was 1,320. 

Nantucketers learned at the show that flower lovers come in all ages. A 
new and spectacularly successful feature of this year’s show was the 
elementary school flower arranging competition. Sandy Whitehead, 
elementary coordinator, had conducted several workshops before spring 
vacation, and the students returned to school with containers and ideas. 
Daffodils and greenery were provided by garden club members; the 
imagination came from the students. 

In first grade, the “Mouse House” won the Most Enchanting award. For the 
second grade, a “Country Solar Schoolhouse” earned the Most Timely award. 
Prizes were awarded for individual arrangements in grades 1 through 6. 

What the Daffodil Weekend meant to Nantucketers was summed up in a 
letter to the editor of the Inquirer and Mirror from Elaine Boehm, who said, 
“I’d like to tip my bonnet to the ladies of the Nantucket Garden Club. They 
made the month of April just glow with their daffodil doings. Thank you, 
thank you—you made my day for the year.” 

Now that is really reaching out! 


| BULLETIN BOARD 

FROM THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTORS’ DESK 

The Royal Horticultural Society is publishing a daffodil yearbook for 
1981/82. Unlike us Americans, British daffodil people are not effusive about 
their plans and activities and we don’t know yet what the book will contain, 
what it will cost, or when it will be available. It is safe to assume it will have 
the same high quality of content, be reasonable in price (for this day and 
age), and not get here until some time next year. 

There will not be an automatic distribution to certain people. Members who 
wish a copy can send the Executive Directors a post card and be billed for the 
book. Or, they can wait for the December Journal to give a price and then 
send in a check. 

In line with the policy of other plant societies, the American Daffodil 
Society will not publish a roster of its membership this year. Printing and 
postage costs have made nearly prohibitive the publication of a roster which 
has value to a limited number of members. 

However, a current list of judges complete with addresses can be purchased 
from the Executive Directors for one dollar. Show Chairmen and/or 
Chairmen of Judges will probably need this list and can write or telephone for 
copies. 

A note to overseas members! The American banking system has an ugly 
habit of deducting $5.00 for handling checks from overseas that are “not 
properly encoded.” “Properly encoded” means having on the bottom of the 
check a set of weird-looking numbers that a computer can read. Many 
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checks, from all parts of the world, are properly encoded. Many are not. Not 
much is left of a $12.50 check for three years dues when the banks take their 
$5.00 bite. I tremble at the thought of depositing a check for $4.00. 

How to get around this without hurting the payee is a problem. Perhaps 
banks can be persuaded to add the magic code. Members in Australia, New 
Zealand, Japan, and Germany frequently send Postal Money Orders which 
work perfectly for ADS. Always clever Sir Frank Harrison endorsed back to 
ADS a check from George Doak of Chapel Hill, North Carolina. We would 
appreciate overseas members making an effort to avoid sending an 
unencoded check. 

—W. O. Ticknor, Tyner, NC 

ESTATE PLANNING FOR AMATEUR HYBRIDIZERS 

Several years ago the death of two accomplished amateur hybridizers 
prodded members of the Hybridizers Robin to pose the question “what can be 
done to salvage the progress an amateur daffodil hybridizer has made during 
his or her lifetime?” So the question was listed for discussion at the 
Hybridizers 1 Breakfast at the Newport Beach Convention. 

Consensus of that group (37 attending) produced several suggestions that 
may be helpful in Estate Planning: 

1. The hybridizer should make a will to include a paragraph directing the 
disposition of his daffodil stocks. 

2. It should be stated that the seedlings are of no intrinsic value—may even 
be a liability—so there are no tax consequences. 

3. Legible records of crosses, planting, and labels should be maintained 
and made available to heirs. 

4. When there is no family “heir apparent” a suitable adoption could well 
be established with a younger neighbor with recorded sharing of 
seedling bulbs that may prove worthy of registration or valuable as 
breeding stock. 

5. Provide for access to the planting at suitable times as recommended by 
your attorney. 

W. A. Bender, Chambersburg, PA 


FALL BOARD MEETING 

The Texas Daffodil Society will host the fall meeting of the ADS Board of 
Directors on October 23-24 at the LBJ Hilton in Dallas, Texas. Details have 
been mailed to members of the Board. 

DAFFODIL JOURNAL WINS AWARD 

At the national convention of the National Council of State Garden Clubs, 
Inc., held April 19-21 in Atlanta, the ADS was presented the Award of Merit 
for “excellence in horticulture education” for the four issues during 1980 of the 
Daffodil Journal. 

This is the second consecutive year that the ADS has been the recipient of 
this award. It is my hope that all who contributed articles to the Journal in 
1980 will share in the satisfaction of contributing to the success of the 
Journal. 

—Mary Lou Gripshover 
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“WHERE CAN I GET . . .?” 


CULTIVAR: DESIRED BY: 

Caerhays 6 Y-Y Bill Welch, Garzas Road 

Admiration 8 Y-R Carmel Valley, CA 93924 

Crepello 3W-GWY Otis Etheredge, 600 Penn Creek Rd. 

Saluda, SC 29138 

Mr. Etheredge would also like to hear from anyone who grows any bulbs from 
Jackson in Tasmania. 

FIND IT HERE . . . 

Mary Copeland 4 W-G W. Atlee Burpee Co., Box B*2Q01 

Clinton, Iowa 52732 

N. jonquiJta “Early Louisiana” seed free from Bill Welch. Write stating 
approximate number wanted. 

SHOW DATES NEEDED 

1982 daffodil show information should be sent to the Awards Chairman by 
October 5 for inclusion in the December issue of the Journal. The information 
needed includes: name of sponsoring organization, date of show, type of 
show, city in which it is to be held, location of show, and name of person to 
be contacted for information with address. This is to be sent to Mrs. Phil M. 
Lee, 6415 Bresslyn Road, Nashville, Tennessee 37205. 

State or Regional Shows need prior approval from your RVP. The signed 
card must accompany the notice to the Awards Chairman. RVP*s needing a 
supply of these cards may obtain them from the Awards Chairman. 

COMING EVENTS 

October 23-24, 1981 Fall Board Meeting, Dallas, Texas 

January 6 - February 7, 1982 33rd Narcissus Festival, Honolulu, Hawaii 
April 1-3, 1982 ADS Convention, Nashville, Tennessee 

April 7*9, 1983 ADS Convention, Williamsburg, Virginia 

NARCISSUS FESTIVAL 

The thirty-third narcissus festival celebrating the Chinese New Year, 
January 25, will take place in Honolulu, Hawaii. Festivities begin on January 
6, 1982, with a cooking program. Other events include a Queen contest, 
coronation ball, Chinatown open house, and the festival concludes with a 
banquet on February 7. Extensive displays of the Chinese Sacred Lily are also 
featured. 


Round Robin letters keep daffodils blooming through the winter. Join by 
writing to Robin Chairman, Richard Ezell, 1341 Lincoln Way East, 
Chambersburg PA 17201. 
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AMERICAN DAFFODIL SOCIETY, INC* 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS 1981-82 

President: Mrs. John Bozievich, 6810 Hillmead Road, Bethesda, MB 20034 
First Vice President: 

Second Vice President: Quentin E. Erlandson, 9 Burnbrae Road, Baltimore, MD 21204 
Secretary: Mrs. Marvin V. Andersen, 7 Perth Drive, Wilmington, BE 19803 
Treasurer: Wells Knierim, 31090 Providence Road, Cleveland, OH 44124 

REGIONAL VICE PRESIDENTS 

New England: Mrs. E. A. Conrad, 454 Hale Street, Prides Crossing, MA 01965 
Northeast: Mrs. R. Kenneth Fairman, 88 North Stanworth Dr., Princeton, NJ 08540 
Middle Atlantic: Mrs. Quentin E. Erlandson, 9 Burnbrae Road, Baltimore, MD 21204 
Southeast: Mrs. W. L. Wiley, 412 Cameron, Chapel Hill, NC 27514 
Midwest: Mrs. James Liggett, 4126 Winfield Road, Columbus, OH 43220 
Southern: Mrs. Raymond Roof, 2015 Lone Oak Road, Paducah, KY 42001 
Central: Kay Haines Beach, P.O. Box 13246, Edwardsville, KS 66113 
Southwest: Mrs. Royal A. Ferris, Jr., 4125 Turtle Creek, Dallas, TX 75219 
Pacific: William H. Roese, 903 Amberley Place, Santa Maria, CA 93454 

DIRECTORS AT LARGE 

1982: Donald S. King, RFD Box 236-C, Hartfield, VA 23071 
1982: Phil Phillips, Box 177, Otorohanga, New Zealand 
1983: Mrs. James W. Riley, 3 Jofran Lane, Greenwich, CT 06830 
1983: Mrs. Jesse Cox, 228 Daffodil Lane, Hot Springs, AR 71901 
1984: Mrs. Wynant Dean, 1629 Cowling Ave., Louisville, KY 40206 
1984: V. J. Yarbrough, 3700 Thaxton Road, S.W., Atlanta, GA 30331 

REGIONAL DIRECTORS 


New England Region 

1982: Mrs. Clark T. Randt, 59 Husted Lane, Greenwich, CT 06830 
1983: Mrs. Earle MacAusland, P.O. Box 298, Nantucket, MA 02554 
1984: Mrs. Mary Mattison VanSchaik, Rt. 1, Box 181, Cavendish, VT 05142 
Northeast Region 

1982: Mrs. Bassett S. Winmill, 200 E. 74th St., New York, NY 10021 
1983: Mrs. Johannes R. Krahmer, 2201 Kentmere Parkway, Wilmington, DE 19806 
1984: Mrs. W. R. Mackinney, 535 Woodhaven Rd., West Chester, PA 19380 
Middle Atlantic Region 

1982: Mrs. F. C. Christian, P.O. Box 368, Urbanna, VA 23175 

1983: Mrs. George Watrous, Jr., 5031 Reno Rd., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20008 

1984: William G. Pannill, P.O. Box 5151, Martinsville, VA 24112 

Southeast Region 

1982: Otis H. Etheredge, 600 Penn Creek Rd., Saluda, SC 29138 

1983: George O. Doak, P.O. Box 853, Chape! Hill, NC 27514 

1984: Mrs. J. B. Veach, 390 Vanderbilt Rd., Biltrnore Forest, Asheville, NC 28803 

Midwest Region 

1982: W. H. Schrader, 1008 Sycamore Line, Sandusky, OH 44870 
1983: Mrs. Verne Trueblood, RFD 3, Box 187-A, Scottsburg, IN 47170 
1984: Mrs. Goethe Link, P.O. Box 84, Brooklyn, IN 46111 
Southern Region 

1982: Mrs. Fred L. Bradley, 3742 Guernsey Ave., Memphis, TN 38122 
1983: Miss Leslie E. Anderson, Rt. 3, 2302 Byhalia Rd., Hernando, MS 38632 
1984: Mrs. Walter E. Thompson, 2907 Southwood Rd., Birmingham, AL 35223 
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Central Region 

1982: Venice Brink, 114 E. Maple St., Nashville, 1L 62263 
1983: Mrs. J. Donald Frantz, 2905 Gilmore Ave., Des Moines, IA 50312 
1984: Julius Wadekamper, 10078 154th Ave., Elk River, MN 55330 
Southwest Region 

1982: Mrs. Bert C. Pouncey, Jr., Hughes, AR 72348 
1983: Mrs. Kelly Shryoc, 2933 Owenwood Dr., Forth Worth, TX 76109 
1984: Mrs. W. D. Owen, 4565 Rheims Place, Dallas, TX 75205 
Pacific Region 

1982: Miss Helen A. Grier, 4671 Palm Ave., Yorba Linda, CA 92686 
1983: Mrs. Joseph A. Allison, 1703 Cooper Rd., Sebastopol, CA 95472 
1984: Ms. Marilynn J. Howe, 11831 Juniette, Culver City, CA 90230 

COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 

Awards: Mrs. Phil Lee, 6415 Bresslyn Rd., Nashville, TN 37205 
Breeding and Selection: Dr. W. A. Bender, 778 Lincoln Way East, Chambersburg, PA 
17201 

Classification: Mrs. Charles H. Anthony, 27 Gale Road, Bloomfield, CT 06002 
Data Bank: Dr. Tom D. Throckmorton. 1420 Woodland Ave., Des Moines, 1A 50309 
Editor of Journal: Mrs. Paul Gripshover, Rt. 3, 1206 Natchez Rd., Franklin, TN 37064 
Health and Culture: Dr. Theodore E. Snazelle, 418 McDonald Dr., Clinton, MS 39056 
Judges: Mrs. Betty Barnes, 518 State St., Natchez, MS 39120 
Library: Mrs. Howard B. Bloomer, Jr., 11111 Gunston Rd., Lorton, VA 22079 
Membership: Mrs. R. L. Armstrong, Rt. 5, Box 26, Covington, VA 24426 
Miniatures: Mrs. Neil Macneale, 524 Abilene Trail, Cincinnati, OH 45215 
Photography: Mrs. Hubert Bourne, 1052 Shadyhill Dr., Columbus, OH 43221 
Publications: Mrs. Robert B. Cartwright, 1216 Goodloe Dr., Nashville, TN 37215 
Public Relations: Mrs. W. J, Perry, 1500 Dogwood Rd., Staunton, VA 24401 
Round Robins: Richard T. Ezell, 1341 Lincoln Way East, Chambersburg, PA 17201 
Registration: Mrs. Kenneth B. Anderson, 4810 Palm Dr., LaCanada, CA 91001 
Schools: Mrs. Merton S. Yerger, Box 97, Princess Anne, MD 21853 
Show Reporter: Mrs. Herman L. McKenzie, 1018 Birchwood Dr., Jackson, MS 39206 
Symposium: Mrs. P. R. Moore, Jr., 96 Sandy Bay Drive, Poquoson, VA 23662 
Test Gardens: Mrs. William Pardue, 2591 Henthorne Rd., Columbus, OH 43221 

IMMEDIATE PAST PRESIDENT 

Charles H. Anthony, 27 Gale Road, Bloomfield, CT 06002 

EXECUTIVE DIRECTORS 

Mr. and Mrs. William O. Ticknor, Tyner, NC 27980 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS’ MEETINGS, MARCH 25-28, 1981 

(Abridged from the report of the Secretary) 

March 25, 1981; thirty-three directors present. 

The minutes of the Indianapolis board meeting were approved as mailed. 

Regional Reports were received from six of the nine regions. The Middle Atlantic 
Region invited the Society to Williamsburg, Virginia, for the 1983 convention to be 
held April 7, 8, and 9. 

report OF executive directors - Mr. Ticknor described the Society as “onward and 
upward” in the past year. Membership has increased and so have sales of all kinds. He 
cautioned the Society to “spend easy” as we depend upon windfalls, sales, and 
investments for our prosperity more than on dues alone. He served notice that he and 
Mrs. Ticknor would retire in April, 1983, unless earlier relieved. Mrs. Bozievich asked 
the Board for help In meeting this problem. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES: 

AWARDS. Mrs. Lee reported that 32 shows were scheduled for the 1981 season. She also 
indicated that insurance has been obtained for the silver awards. 
breeding and SELECTION: Dr. Bender reported on an inquiry from a beginning hybridizer 
in Victoria, Australia, relating to color genes, color dominance, and chromosomal 
characteristics. He is referring the questions to the Larus Educational Research Fund 
Committee. He will investigate the interest in compiling a list of hybridizers and their 
goals at the hybridizers’ breakfast. 

CLASSIFICATION: Mrs. Anthony’s report requested individuals to report on the color code 
the following cultivars have in the grower’s garden: High field Beauty, Revelation, Park 
Springs. 

data BANK: Dr. Throckmorton reported the data bank to be in the best shape ever. 
Updates, changes, and a new Daffodils to Show and Grow were accomplished for 
about $450. The computer writes mailing labels, does the data bank and DTS&G, 
Ruth Pardue has become chief understudy. Dr. Throckmorton expects to publish 
another edition of DTS&G in 1983 and hopes that the Ticknors will not resign until 
that task is completed. 

editor OF journal: Mrs. Gripshover reported that two issues of the Journal have been 
printed since the fall meeting and extended thanks to all contributors. She sought 
other contributions so that the 64-page Journal might continue. Mrs. Gripshover 
received applause for her great efforts. 

health and CULTURE: Mr. Wheeler reported on the use of Dylox R. (See June 1981 
Journal for complete report.) 

JUDGES: Mrs. Barnes reported that already a number of judges have taken their first 
refresher course and that comments have all been favorable. 

LIBRARY: Mrs. Bloomer reported that the Journal has been bound In four volumes 
(green cover) at a cost of $34.20. She moved that earlier newsletters be bound at a 
comparable cost. Mrs. Lee seconded. Motion carried. Mrs. Cox offered to supply any 
missing numbers. 

MEMBERSHIP: Mrs. Armstrong reported that total membership now stands at 1602, up 
77 from this time last year. The Society now has 100 life members, overseas 
membership now totals 141 from twenty different countries. 

MINIATURES: Mrs. Macneale reported that the committee is studying how measurements 
of miniatures vary in different parts of the country and different methods of culture. 
New Zealand will adopt the ADS Approved List. 

PHOTOGRAPHY: Mrs. Stanford resigned her chairmanship. She suggested that two 
copies of the primer series be obtained since these are most frequently requested. 
PUBLIC RELATIONS: Mrs. Perry reported on the considerable amount of material sent to 
her from members throughout the country. The second scrapbook is half full and the 
first is in the library. Mrs. Perry has sent several copies of DTS&G to horticultural 
libraries and hopes that The American Horticulturist will consider an article on this 
publication. 

REGISTRATION: Mrs. Anderson reported no registrations so far this year. 

ROUND ROBINS: Mr. Ezell reported the formation of a new robin under the direction of 
Bill Welch dealing with tazettas. An East Coast robin has been revived. There is 
interest in international robins, but postage is high. The chairman is photocopying all 
robins to safeguard against complete loss and to provide a “robin archive.” 

SCHOOLS: A report from Mrs. Yerger indicated that 85 accredited judges have taken a 
required refresher course so far. Study outlines are virtually used up. She hopes the 
necessary materials will appear in the new handbook so that it can serve as a test for 
the schools. She is working to upgrade the teaching of point scoring in the schools and 
seeks comments from those who have developed a successful teaching technique. 
SYMPOSIUM: Mrs. Moore’s report will be in the December Journal. This year she is 
working with the RVP's. 

test gardens: A report sent in by Mrs. Pardue listed five new test gardens: Iron Furnace 
Foundation, Snow Hill MD; New Jersey Daffodil Society, Princeton, NJ; Blithewold 
Arboretum, Bristol, Rl; W. H, Schrader, Sandusky, OH; Mississippi College Daffodil 
Garden, Clinton, MS. Mrs. Pardue will entertain correspondence regarding donation of 
clean, correctly named bulbs. She is trying to compile a list of gardens open for 
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visitation. Let her know of gardens falling in the following classifications: test gardens 
with tests already underway, display gardens with large numbers of labeled cultivars, 
landscaped gardens where different plants are grown in association with each other to 
create a pleasing garden (daffodils included). 

UNFINISHED BUSINESS 

new DIRECTOR: Mrs. Bozievich announced that John Tarver had resigned as a Director 
from the Middle Atlantic Region. The Executive Committee has appointed Mrs. 
George D. Watrous, Jr M to fill his unexpired term. 

JUDGES HANDBOOK: Mr. Anthony and Mrs. Bozievich have been working to revise the 
Handbook. The proposed revision would provide the following new arrangement of 
chapters: I—Anatomy, II—Culture and Diseases and Pests, III—Classification, 
IV—Glossary of Terms, V—Organizing and Staging a Daffodil Show, VI—The 
Exhibitor, VII —Exhibition Judging, VIII—The Judges, IX—Awards and Choosing the 
Champions. Mr. Anthony indicated that 600 copies of the old Handbook were on hand 
and that there was no need to rush through the revision. The new text will be required 
for all judges and will be valuable to first-time exhibitors. 

UNRESOLVED QUESTION OF COLtlR-CODING ON ENTRY CARDS AND TAGS FOR INCLUSION LN 
HANDBOOK: Mr. Anthony stated that the ADS Is the only daffodil society in the world 
which requires or has considered requiring color coding on entry tags. He 
recommended following other daffodil societies and moved that entry tags and labels in 
a collection include proper names of flowers and divisions into which they fall. 
Seconded by Ms. Howe. Much discussion followed. After attempts to amend the 
motion, the motion and its second were withdrawn. Dr. Throckmorton moved that all 
entries in shows should be classified according to the RHS including color notation, 
Mr. Erlandson seconded the motion. By show of hands the motion carried 18 yes, 14 
no, 2 (at least) not voting. (Note by secretary, 33 directors present, some non-directors 
voting. The number of directors not tallied until time of preparation of minutes.) 
SEEDLINGS IN MINIATURE COLLECTIONS: Mrs. Lee raised the question of whether seedlings 
should be permitted in Watrous collections. The rule does state that only those 
miniatures on the Approved List may be entered. She moved that properly identified 
miniature seedling candidates be allowed in all miniature collections. Ms. Howe 
seconded. Motion carried. 

awards FOR daffodils growing in GARDENS: Mrs. Bozievich reported a change in 
chairmanship of this committee. Mrs. Link has accepted the appointment but has no 
report yet. 

NEW BUSINESS 

JUDGES SECTION IN SHOWS: Mrs. Lee stated that in 1980 the Delaware Daffodil Society 
had included a section in the show for judges of the show. She moved that winners in 
the judges section be eligible for ADS awards. Mr. Anthony seconded. Motion carried. 

ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP MEETING, MARCH 27, 1981 

President Bozievich called the meeting to order and reported that the Society is 
healthy and growing. We have passed 1600 in membership. The Journal now stands at 
64 pages and has received the National Council of State Garden Clubs Award of Merit 
for excellence in horticultural education. A new edition of Daffodils to Show and Crow 
is now being distributed. The test garden program has been expanded. A new 
committee is working on plans for awards to daffodils as grown in gardens. It is to be 
named for Dr. Wister and his wife. A committee is working on a new edition of the 
Handbook for Exhibiting and Judging which will be used as a textbook for the schools. 
There has been good response to the Round Robin Chairman’s notices in the Journal. 
A $10,000 bequest from the estate of John and Betty Larus will be used for research. 
The minutes of the 1980 Annual Meeting were approved as published. 

Mr. Knierim reported that the financial situation of the Society is good. In 1980, 
$10,000 was taken in in dues, $3,300 in interest, $3,100 as profit from the Memphis 
convention, and $10,000 from the Larus estate. Total income was over $30,000. 
Expenses of $15,000 included $9,000 for the Journal, $900 for the roster, and $4,400 
for the office. The $15,000 in the John and Betty Larus Educational Research Fund 
consists of the $10,000 bequest plus profits from past conventions. Total assets are 
$48,000, 



Ms. Howe, Convention Chairman, welcomed the membership to California. 

Mrs. Cox, Nominating Committee Chairman, proposed the slate of officers which 
was unanimously approved. [See listing elsewhere in this issue.] The meeting 
adjourned prior to presentation of ADS Medal Awards and show awards. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS MEETING, MARCH 28, 1981 
Forty-one directors were present, 

Mrs. Cox proposed the appointment of the Secretary, Treasurer, Executive Director, 
and Associate Executive Director. 

Mrs. Bozievich announced the appointment of three new Committee Chairmen: 
Photography - Mrs. Hubert Bourne, Columbus, Ohio; Health and Culture - Dr. 
Theodore E. Snazelle, Clinton, Mississippi; Larus Educational Research Fund - Dr. 
Harold Koopowitz, Irvine, California. 

Mrs. Bozievich proposed the following for appointment to the Nominating 
Committee: Mrs. James J. Tracey, Northeast; Mrs. F. C. Christian, Middle Atlantic; 
Mrs. Verne Trueblood, Midwest; Mrs. Richard Frank, Jr., Southern; and Mrs. Tom D. 
Throckmorton, Central. 

OLD BUSINESS 

mandatory use of color code on entry TAGS: Dr. Bender asked the new Board to 
reconsider mandatory use of color code on entry tags as a policy to be covered in the 
revised Handbook. He reminded the Board of their willingness to consider local 
prerogative in the case of a region wishing to include pot plants in their show 
schedules. He spoke of the strong feeling against use of the color notation on entry tags 
as expressed by the New England and Northeast Region although these Regions 
recognize the clear advance in classification that has been brought about by the new 
system. Dr. Bender moved that the Board reconsider, by ballot, the mandatory use of 
color code on tags. Mr. Pannill seconded the motion. Counting of the secret ballots 
received 21 votes to reconsider and 18 votes not to reconsider. Mrs. Link suggested 
that a two-thirds vote was necessary to reconsider past action. It was stated that this 
was a different Board from the one which passed the original motion. 

Dr. Bender moved that the use of color coding on entry tags be up to the discretion 
of the local chairman. Mr. King seconded the motion. Dr. Throckmorton moved to 
table the motion until the fall board meeting. Mrs. Shryoc seconded the motion. 
Motion carried. 

WALTER E. THOMPSON: Upon formal announcement by President Bozievich of the death of 
former president Thompson, Mr. Anthony moved adoption of the following resolution: 
Resolved that the Board of Directors of the American Daffodil Society here assembled 
regrets to receive word of the sudden death of its beloved past president and former 
board member, Walter E. Thompson, and hereby extends to Mrs. Thompson its 
deepest sympathy and sense of loss; and be it further resolved that the secretary send a 
copy hereof to Mrs. Thompson and that a copy appear in the Journal. Mr. Ticknor 
seconded the motion which carried unanimously. 

REFRESHER COURSE REQUIREMENTS: After reading material in the Journal regarding 
refresher courses for judges, Mrs. Link said that she felt a clarifying amendment was in 
order. She moved to insert the words “Retroactive to January 1, 1980,” all Accredited 
Judges are required to renew their certificates every three years. Mr. Anthony 
seconded; motion carried. 

1983 Williamsburg convention: Mr. King indicated that the convention would be held in 
the Kingsmill Hilton. His concern dealt with the large penalty charges for cancellation. 
The Board instructed Mr. King to prevail upon the hotel to strike the penalty clause, 
and authorized the president to sign the contract on behalf of the Society. 

FALL BOARD MEETING. Mrs. Shryoc said the Texas Daffodil Society would host the fall 
board meeting, October 23-24, 1981, at the LBJ Hilton. 

EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR S SALARY: Mr. Knierim proposed increasing the Executive Director's 
salary from $3,000 to $3,600 per year. Mrs. Erlandson seconded; motion carried. Mrs. 
Bozievich adjourned the meeting. 
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BEGINNERS CORNER 

Last time we asked you to send in your questions for this column or face a 
large blank space! Happily we got a few questions, and if we’re long-winded 
enough in reply, we should be able to spread them out for a few issues. 
Meantime, keep those cards and letters coming! 

One of our readers wants to know if anyone else breaks out in a poison ivy- 
type rash and blisters after digging bulbs. She has no trouble at planting time 
in the fall, and the flowers don’t bother her either. “But digging fresh bulbs 
even though I handle them with garden gloves is like asking for trouble.” She 
wants to know if there is a cure or preventive. 1 don’t have an answer for her, 
so, dear readers, let’s hear from you. I know some people get a rash from 
handling the bulbs, but I’m wondering whether there may have been poison 
ivy in the soil at one time, or whether poison ivy was growing on a tree whose 
bark ended up as a mulch on the garden. 

Another reader sent questions she gets from garden club members. “Where 
should daffodils be planted in my yard so thay can produce their prettiest 
flowers? Can daffodil bulbs be grown in the same beds as my other flowers? 
We’ve been told daffodil bulbs are hard to grow, that they have to be dug up 
every year, or every other year, treated with chemicals and cooked in hot 
water so they will continue to live for us. Do you know where we can buy 
bulbs which don’t need this treatment in order to live?” 

First of all we need to define “prettiest flowers.” If you want terrific 
individual flowers which could win awards at any show, anywhere, then you’d 
better choose a location for a special exhibition bed. Double trench it, put the 
best soil on the bottom, add superphosphate, provide adequate water—an 
inch a week during growth periods in fall and spring is not too much—provide 
good drainage, a windbreak—hedge or fence—and cover the bed with a thick 
mulch. 

If, however, you want pretty flowers in your garden (and I think this is what 
is meant) you can get very good results by following standard, good 
horticultural practices including watering regularly. The bulbs can be planted 
anywhere in your yard except in full shade or a waterlogged area. Some 
cultivars (red cups particularly) will do better if they get some shade during 
the hottest part of the day. The bulbs can be planted in the grass—but don’t 
let anyone cut the foliage for at least six weeks after they’ve finished 
blooming. Daffodils can definitely go in the same beds as other flowers. Just 
keep the fresh manure or high nitrogen fertilizer away from them. Daffodil 
bulbs are not hard to grow—in fact, I started growing them precisely because 
they were easy to grow—and need not be dug every year. They may be left 
undisturbed until bloom count and quality begin to deteriorate, usually four to 
five years. If you wait too long, it may take a year or two for bulbs to reach 
blooming size again. Treating with chemicals may be advisable for some 
types—whites and pinks—which are more susceptible to rot. A Beniate soak 
may be beneficial. Chemical treatment to guard against bulb fly is also 
helpful. The USDA recommends Dylox R. Hot water treatment (which kills fly 
grubs, eelworm, mites, etc.) is best left to professional growers. Buy healthy 
bulbs from reputable growers and you’ll have few problems. 
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(perhaps not as gfendid as dnt- SidngingQardens of 'Babylon but hanging 
daffodil gardens are charming and unusual. 6 nave grown daffodils in 
hanging planters for several gears and visitors are always surmised and 
pleased 16 see them. She planters are hung from low branches jdeciduous 
trees and from our roof eaves so the flowers are at eye level. Observers 
need not stoop, bend y or kneel to look ihl6 the faces of these joyful flowers y 


cjke planters d use are unglazed stoneware of rick natural earth toms 
ranging from a Ixgfxf sand color to deep chocolate brow tv. She colors 
are both subtle and harmonious with daffodils. Skty are no larger 
than zz cm. ( s inches Jin diameter and 14 cm. (5i inches) deep and are 
a perfect size for the smaller daffodils. sStng container may be 
used hut one or several drainage holes are absolute ly essential. y 

'Bulbs, the- number depends on their size, are ylaced in aplanter with about 
1 i cm. (ncfi)of soil between each and almost level with- the soil surface, 
jhey are barely covered with soil leaving the deyth■ of the pdantbr for 
root developtnentiy l^hen co mpleted , the- planters , are woroug my watered y 


She ylanters are placed in an outdoor area excavated 25 cm. ( 10 inches) 
deep and are covered with 45 cm. (ji feet)of oak leaves, belying on rains and 
snows j hr moisture they require no further attention . Sn early February 
the- leaf covering isyartially removed.'Vjhen growth is about 1 ocm. ( 4 inches) 
long and green the ylanter is hung where additional growth and bud¬ 
opening may be observed and enjoyed. She bulbs remain in the planter 
to mature f later removed an d placed ,in the ground to flowery the novt pear ,- 


5<me cultimrs especially appealing in hanging planters are Small Salk , 
Sears ,, Jdawera, Biculit, Qoldette, JackSnfv, Skininwr, 'BafoSl'im; 

Sm lDisc, Sundial , Sl'tinnow and 
Sett - a ~ Site—. - ^ 
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LOUISE FORT HARDISON 

It was probably in the late spring of 1957, though the exact date is 
uncertain, but the occasion is as clear as if it happened last week. As a guest 
speaker at a garden club meeting, I was seated, during lunch, next to a vital 
and attractive woman who had just returned from Kingwood Center in Ohio. 
With eyes sparkling, she talked about how beautiful the daffodils were there 
and about an organization called The American Daffodil Society. Caught up 
in her enthusiasm, I remember saying to her, “We should get a local chapter 
started.” 

Louise Fort Linton founded the Middle Tennessee Daffodil Society in that 
summer of 1957 and then, in 1959, was chairman of its first annual show. In 
the years that followed, with Louise's leadership, our group was inspired to 
strive for excellence. With her prompting, black tablecloths and handmade 
flower container bases (with special boxes to store them) were acquired for 
the use of the Society. She unselfishly offered hints on grooming, talks on 
proper planting of bulbs, and advice about bulb varieties—all of which helped 
prepare us for our first convention in 1962, with Louise at the helm. Through 
the years, she continued giving of herself through talks to garden clubs, 
judging in the American Daffodil Society shows, and instructing judges. 

Her eye for perfection led to her winning numerous awards through the 
years for her ‘show’ daffodils. Additional recognition came in 1973 when she 
was given the Award of Merit by the Horticutural Society of Davidson County 
for “inspiring public appreciation of daffodils.” And in 1981, she was 
presented the ADS Silver Medal which named her the “Goodwill Ambassador 
of Daffodils.” 

Louise served on the Board of the American Daffodil Society in many 
capacities and most recently as Vice-President. She was designated 
Chairman of the 1982 ADS convention to be held in Nashville. 

Enjoying a strong spirit of competition at the bridge table as well as on the 
daffodil show bench, Louise found challenges in many areas of life. In the fall, 
it was dove-hunting and riding with the Hillsboro Hounds; in the winter, it 
was scuba diving, fishing, and hunting for shells at her beloved ‘Green Turtle' 
In the Bahamas. A capable photographer, she was as excited over her slides 
of African wildlife as of her trip over a New Zealand glacier. 

Overriding all these interests was her love for daffodils. There is no doubt 
that Louise's garden was beyond compare. Here were found the finest and 
newest varieties from hybridizers around the world—from down under to 
Ireland, England, Holland, and America. It was Louise’s wish that her garden 
be on the convention tour in 1982 and she made preparations for this. 

Louise’s indomitable spirit left us on June 18, 1981. To her husband, Ernest 
K. Hardison, Jr., her children, Mac Rea, Leontine, and Cornelia Linton and 
her stepchildren, Ernest Hardison and Nancy Williams, we extend our hand in 
sympathy. 

Because of our love for Louise, our admiration for her abilities, and in 
thankfulness for the privilege of having known her, The Middle Tennessee 
Daffodil Society is establishing a garden at Cheekwood, to be known as the 
‘Louise Fort Hardison Daffodil Garden,’ 

A friend, on behalf of 
The Middle Tennessee Daffodil Society 

(Ed, Note: Those wishing to may send contributions to the Louise Fort Hardison 
Daffodil Garden, Cheekwood, Tennessee Botanical Gardens and Fine Arts Center, 
Nashville, Tennessee 37205.) 04 




TAZETTA TALK 

William Welch, Carmel Valley, California 

Each year I hear the same sad reports of tazettas being lost due to winter 
cold. Though some polyanthus varieties (true tazettas) such as Canaliculatus, 
Grand Monarque, Grand Primo, and its double form (Erlicheer) are 
somewhat hardier than the others, none are suited to severe winters. Even 
some of the hybrids are not fully hardy, notably Matador, Cragford, and 
Silver Chimes. However, with several inches of mulch over them, even the 
most tender tazettas can be grown further north than is generally realized. 
Not only does the mulch protect the bulbs, it also helps to hold moisture in 
the soil. This is important when one considers that tazettas stay green longer 
than those in other divisions, and begin root growth earlier in the fall. 
However, they should not be irrigated in the fall as this tends to encourage 
their tendency towards making leaves and even blooms in the fall. This is one 
reason it is important for the mulch to be several inches thick, as this will 
tend to discourage autumn growth as well as give better protection against 
prolonged cold. This is how the Dutch grew polyanthus commercially for 
hundreds of years and in fact, one of our members there, Wim Lemmers, 
grows Erlicheer commercially in this way. They come up late and flower in 
May. Bulb growth is very good and while the ordinary flowering size bulbs are 
sold through a wholesaler, the mammoth mother bulbs are replanted since 
they are too heavy to be shipped profitably. I know Grant Mitsch used to grow 
beautiful Erlicheer bulbs and I would guess it is of semi-hardiness similar to 
Silver Chimes. 

Tazettas do very well naturalized in grass. I have heard of bulbs thriving in 
grass where the same variety was wiped out by cold in an ordinary field 
planting. Most of my bulbs are in grass and the benefits are many. Grass 
helps retain moisture in the soil, apparently by shading it, while at the same 
time helping to protect the leaves from sunburn. Both contribute to better 
bulb growth by delaying yellowing off. I do not get mud spots on the blooms 
and the stems are lengthened also, both being very important factors in a 
cutflower-oriented enterprise such as mine. In cold climates the thatch on the 
soil surface would help protect the bulbs from excessive freezing. It should not 
be forgotten that bulbs growing in the native habitat are always in grass. 

There seems to be an increased concern about the bulb fly so perhaps my 
experience with preventing them on tazettas will be of interest. Though 
tazettas which stay green the longest, such as Monarques, Primos, Pearls, 
Erlicheer, and Silver Chimes are seldom attacked, the early ones to bloom 
and yellow off, such as China Lily and its double form (Double Roman) are 
more susceptible. In fact it is said that the first bulb flies to be found in 
Holland, about 1840, came in on Double Romans from France or Italy. 
Apparently the yellowing foliage is more attractive to the flies as they used to 
always single out these two varieties and do the most damage to them, but 
now I rarely see damage to any daffodils I grow. Having read how wood ashes 
are used by organic gardeners to protect their root crops from maggots, I 
decided to try them against the narcissus flies. I have achieved what I feel is a 
dramatic improvement so no longer is the fly a cause for concern. Since I 
have begun using ashes I have noticed a definite improvement in the rate of 
increase as well. The potash also helps the plants resist foliage diseases. I try 
to apply the most ashes at planting time, to improve root growth; at flowering 
time, to improve stem length; and again after bloom for bulb growth and fly 
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protection. I do not claim 100% elimination of fly, but with damage down to a 
fraction of 1%, I am well satisfied. Eventually, as my plantings increase, I will 
face a serious shortage of ashes. However, ground phosphate rock can also 
be used for the same purpose, as well as being an excellent fertilizer. And that 
can be bought in quantity. In England it has been found that bulbs fertilized 
with kainite suffer less fly damage. Perhaps other natural mineral fertilizers 
also have the same beneficial effect. Why both potash and phosphate 
minerals work, I do not know. 

1 feel there is latent fertility in most poetaz, but a combination of warm, dry 
weather at blooming and finding the right mate are required for seeds to be 
set. 1 have often wondered if Admiration is indeed the parent of Matador as 
has been suspected. Supposedly Golden Dawn is from the same parent, 
though I am convinced Golden Dawn has a different pollen parent, namely 
N. jonquiUa . 1 have always felt that Golden Dawn was from a poetaz x 
N. jonquiUa, long before 1 read Jan de Graaffs various articles where mention 
was made of successful work along these lines. More recently I have seen how 
some of Harry Tuggle’s Matador x JV. jonquiUa, seedlings are nearly 
Indistinguishable from Golden Dawn. I believe that Orange Cup, which was 
grown commercially by Oregon Bulb Farms, is the parent of Matador and 
Golden Dawn. Helen Link generously contributed three bulbs of it this past 
fall, and I was amazed at how similar it is to Matador. Stems, foliage, bulbs, 
and flowers all closely resembled Matador and there was also Matador’s 
tendency to make secondary leaves and stems. Florets are smaller than 
Matador, but there are more per stem (4-7). They have orange-yellow cups, in 
contrast to Matador’s more solidly red cup, however there was a nice frilled 
red edge. Perianth color was the same as Matador’s. But most important o! 
all, Orange Cup is quite fertile! Of the total of thirty eight florets produced, 
twenty five set seed to pollen of Matador, with one to four normal-looking 
seeds per pod. One stem had all five florets set seed, while another stem 
completely failed, suggesting that if weather conditions had been right for all 
of them 1 could well have gotten even better seed set. However, Orange Cup 
did not carry pollen, in sharp contrast to Matador which I find much easier to 
use as a pollen parent. In contrast, Admiration shows little resemblance to 
Matador. If anyone else has extras of Orange Cup, I would be grateful to add 
to my stock for further breeding work. 1 hope to use Soleil d’Or and other 
polyanthus onto it. 

As of the July 1, 1980, roster, I see we now have thirty-one Japanese 
members. It would be interesting to learn from them more about which 
tazettas are grown in Japan. I once read of an all-white mutation of the 
Chinese Sacred Lily discovered in Japan. Perhaps one of our Japanese 
members will be able to report more on this. If it is being grown commercially 
it would be good to know who can supply it, and if not is there anyone there 
who could supply a bulb or two to assist in my hybridization work? 1 have 
found China Lily pollen to be quite fertile onto other tazettas, and it would be 
great to use an all-white version of it also. Since China Lilies bloom here as 
early as mid-October, before the Paper Whites and other commercially useful 
tazettas, the all-white type would be a useful cutflower also. 1 would expect a 
double form of the white to appear and this would be useful until the Erlicheer 
crop begins in January. I should point out in connection with China Lilies that 
the tendency to produce double flowers has resulted in at least two distinct 
forms of doubling. Those with fully doubled flowers, which do not yield pollen, 
are quite common both here and down under, where they are called Double 
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Roman. A rare form, in which only the corona is doubled to form a thick ball 
in the center, yields pollen and stigma. I wonder if this distinctive semi-double 
is found in Japan? Not only is it useful for breeding, it is also uniquely 
attractive. 


TO CLASSIFY? YES! 

W. O- TlCKNOR. Tyner, North Carolina 

To classify or not to classify? That is the question. Putting the correct name 
and classification of a daffodil on each entry tag was standard procedure 
when 1 began exhibiting twenty-five years ago and has been ever since. It is 
part of the organization of our exhibiting, a constant check and refreshing of 
our knowledge, and part of the mystique that sets a daffodil show up so high 
amongst flower shows. 

It was suggested at a recent ADS Board of Directors Meeting that the RHS 
classification of daffodils was no longer needed on entry tags, or that we didn’t 
need the color portion of the classification. Using half of the classification is 
as practical as a young lady wearing half of a two-piece bathing suit. Why 
bother? It was suggested that schedules can be used by viewers and exhibitors 
in order to know the proper classification of the daffodils in the show. Since 
schedules are now costing about $2.00 each to have printed they are scarce 
and endangered creatures. It is suggested that class markers will describe the 
class. It is extremely unlikely that they will do so with any detailed accuracy. 

Why then the desire to neglect the ancient and honored ritual of 
classification? It seems that if a person is making 75 or 125 entries it takes a 
lot of time to look up each daffodil in Daffodils to Show and Grow and to put 
2 W-GWP on the entry card. While they are doing that they could be putting 
in another twenty-five or fifty blooms. 

Interestingly enough it was only the big growers and exhibitors on the 
Board of Directors that spoke in favor of not putting the classification on the 
entry tag. As far as I could tell, every small grower and exhibitor was aghast 
at the idea and felt that it would tend to make our shows just another spring 
flower show where “All White Daffodils” were put into one class. 

The ADS Board of Directors is made up of our most devoted members who 
are people of great ability and good will. They are also in large part big 
growers and showers. However, they are supposed to represent the 
membership at large and not their own special interests. There is a story that 
in the early 1930s a young debutante remarked that she didn’t see how Mr. 
Roosevelt could possibly win. Everyone that she talked to was for Mr. 
Landon. The big growers, and 1 am one, largely talk to each other. Little 
growers had better start talking to the Directors. 

As Executive Director it is my intention to avoid, overtly at least, 
involvement in policy matters. However, along with Dr. Tom Throckmorton 1 
have a deep, abiding, and long-time respect and interest for the System of 
Daffodil Classification of the Royal Horticultural Society. It is an invaluable 
tool for the daffodil shows that bind our Society together. 
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THE CASE AGAINST MANDATORY USE OF COLOR 
CODES ON ADS SHOW ENTRY TAGS 

W. A. BENDER, Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 

Mandatory use of the color code on entry tags in all ADS shows is 
inappropriate use or misuse of an otherwise excellent descriptive tool. Color 
description of a named daffodil appearing live on a show bench is entirely 
redundant; it is confusing to the viewing public; it is a waste of prime time for 
exhibitors and judges; it can only compound the number of technical judging 
errors. Instead of up-grading ADS shows such requirement will either reduce 
the number of entries or lower the quality of grooming and staging or any 
combination thereof, thus compromising the second most important product 
of the American Daffodil Society. 

After the last Board of Directors Meeting at Newport Beach, Dr. 
Throckmorton with Mrs. Gripshover, the Editor of The Dqffodil Journal, 
invited me to write an unemotional, logical argument against mandatory use 
of the color code on show entry tags. 1 welcome the opportunity to present the 
case of the “loyal opposition.” 

It should be stated at the outset that we of the opposition wholeheartedly 
support the use of the color code wherever color description is appropriate. 
The present RHS System of Classification of Daffodils is the simplest and 
most meaningful system yet devised. Color coding is certainly useful in 
commercial catalogs and bulb lists; it is essential in recording or writing 
about unregistered seedlings; it should be used in writing about daffodils 
wherever the writer thinks a color description is appropriate. But who needs a 
color description on the name tag of a registered flower when it’s sitting on 
the show bench, live, and groomed to perfection? This is misuse of the 
descriptive tool and can only do more harm than good for the Society. 

Incorporated as an educational organization in 1958, the ADS depends 
(theoretically, for tax purposes) on its daffodil shows of named varieties for 
initial contact with the viewing public. If a show visitor likes a flower he or she 
can order that variety by name alone; there’s no need to confuse him by 
number and color code which is meaningless unless there is an 
accompanying key to break the code. Such secondary education can be 
accomplished effectively by a special educational exhibit in the show and/or 
in the ADS publications. 

Mandatory use of the color code on entry tags is a waste of prime time for 
exhibitors. True, it takes only 30 seconds to look up the correct color code in 
Daffodils to Show & Grow. For someone entering half a dozen blooms that is 
insignificant; but for the big exhibitor who stays up most of the night before a 
show labeling and grooming 50 to 100 varieties, that is an hour or two 
wasted. (It takes more than 30 seconds when the exhibitor is nearing 
exhaustion.) It takes only 30 seconds to twist the flower to axis-balance, or to 
bend the neck of an upward-looking flower nearer a right angle, or to cut the 
stems of a collection to uniform height, or to brush out loose pollen or dirt, or 
to smooth out a wayward perianth segment, or to round out a cup. If the 30 
seconds used to verify correct color coding were used instead to groom the 
flower, we’d produce a much better show for the viewing public. 

In the flush of a good mid-season bloom a well-organized big exhibitor will 
have all labeling and grooming done before the exhibition hall doors are open 
for entries, but in the usual season many of the blooms have been in the 
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refrigerator for a week and should not be disturbed until three hours before 
judging. Last minute selection and labeling must be done, and I have 
overheard some profanity while a distraught exhibitor was looking up the 
latest color code. (May 1 suggest that such blessing should be directed not 
toward RHS or Dr. Throckmorton’s color code but rather toward the ADS 
Board of Directors who alone are responsible for rewriting the Handbook for 
Exhibiting and Judging Daffodils.) Every year bucketfuls, even car loads of 
daffodils are carried away because there wasn’t enough time to get them 
entered in the show. Wasting time verifying ‘’correct" color coding can only 
reduce the number of blooms that are entered and the variety of named 
daffodils presented to the show-viewing public. 

To those members of the Board of Directors who imagine mandatory use of 
color code on entry tags in all shows will produce more uniformity in ADS 
shows 1 can only suggest you come down from your “Ivory Tower” and join 
the show judging circuit for a year. During the 1981 season I participated in 
judging eight ADS approved daffodil shows, seven of which required color 
coding on the entry tags. Excluding the queer one (Chambersburg) we should 
have had seven uniformly judged shows but in reality the requirement had a 
paradoxical effect. Early in the season we had an 1800 bloom show to be 
judged by four panels of three judges each. Does anyone in his right mind 
think for one minute that we paid any attention to color coding? In midseason 
we had, I think, the same number of judges to work a show no more than 
one-third that size. Again the schedule called for color coding on the entry 
tags but judging was at a more leisurely pace with plenty of time for “nit- 
pickin’.” Our panel came to a class in which the obviously best flower had no 
color code on the entry tag. We checked with the show chairman who 
correctly directed us to follow the schedule. A note was left for the exhibitor 
“Not color coded according to schedule." I’m sure the exhibitor survived even 
though his was the best flower in the class, but the greater tragedy was that 
this show has a tremendous number of walk-through visitors over a weekend. 
The public must have questioned, “What kind of “nit-pickin’ ” organization is 
this ADS when the best flower in the class doesn’t get any ribbon?” 

In the 1979 ADS Convention Show the ADS Silver Ribbon was denied the 
rightful recipient because of a technical judging error. In 1980 in 
Chambersburg the ADS Purple Ribbon was denied the rightful recipient by a 
technical judging error. Both incidents had later repercussions in the Daffodil 
Journal. I submit to you that we already have too many technical errors 
without adding the entrapment of mandatory use of color coding on entry 
tags. 

1 subscribe to the doctrine of the late Judge Carey E. Quinn expounded at a 
judges’ luncheon in Chambersburg in the early 1960s when he said the 
function of a daffodil judge is to award blue ribbons—not to withhold them. 
Withholding an award because a flower does not point score high enough to 
meet ADS standards is clearly a judge’s duty, but withholding a blue ribbon 
because the exhibitor color coded the entry 2W-W but the DTS&G coded the 
flower 2W-GWW is totally repugnant. 

Growing, showing and judging daffodils is just a “fun-thing” for all of 
us—else why are we doing it? There is a lot of hard work involved in 
producing a good daffodil show. To add time-wasting minutiae to the work 
load of exhibitors and judges with no rewarding improvement in the show can 
only increase the risk of “executive burn-out” in the two most important 
groups producing our shows. 
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During the past year of discussion on rewriting the Handbook for Exhibiting 
and Judging Daffodils I have not yet heard one valid reason for requiring color 
description of a registered daffodil on the show entry tag. The old adage still 
pertains: If you don’t have a valid reason for doing something — DON’T. 

-- i ■ ■ - 


A PLEA FOR MODERATION 

Marie Bozievich. Bethesda, Maryland 

The new Handbook for Exhibiting and Judging Daffodils is ready for the 
printer except for a final decision on whether or not to require color-coding on 
entry cards and name tags of exhibits in ADS approved shows. 

As President 1 have received a great deal of correspondence on this issue, 
and all indications are that our membership is very evenly divided, pro and 
con. 

Some time ago I served for several years as Chairman of the Awards 
Committee. This chairman must read and correct the schedules of all shows 
requesting ADS ribbons throughout the country. It soon became apparent to 
me that there was a great diversity in these shows and that each schedule 
reflected the needs and customs of the sponsoring group. 

The ADS membership is made up of groups of “volunteers” from many 
different areas with various ways of looking at things. We are drawn together 
by our common interest in daffodils: studying them, hybridizing them, 
growing them, and showing them. The needs of all of these members must be 
considered in making decisions which will affect all of them. 

In 1977 when the color-code was accepted as an official part of the RHS 
Classification System, there was no decision by the ADS Board of Directors 
to require its use on show entry cards or name tags. Since that time its use 
has been optional and ADS schedules have stated whether or not it would be 
required in each show. This has worked very well. 

It is a mistake for our Society to become polarized on a single issue like 
this. So sheathe your swords, ladies and gentlemen, and let us reach an 
accommodation which recognizes the needs of all of our members. 


Is your Post Office loafing on the job? Put ’em to work. Write to the Round 
Robin Chairman. 
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MY FAVORITE DAFFODILS 

Dave Karnstedt, W. St. Paul, Minnesota 
(from the 1981 Yearbook of the Daffodil Society of Minnesota.) 

The first four divisions contain most of the better known daffodils and the 
ones most often seen at shows and in gardens. Even though 1, too, have many 
favorites in the first four divisions, there exists a true wealth of largely 
unappreciated beauty and interest in the remaining divisions: heavenly 
fragrance, multiflowering tendencies, diminutive stature, unique forms and a 
season ranging from the very earliest to the very latest. 1 do not intend to stay 
with the earlier theme of contrasting an old favorite with a new favorite. It 
was difficult with flowers for the first four divisions, it is nearly impossible with 
the other divisions. 

Division 5 contains the descendents of Narcissus triandrus. Readily 
recognizable characteristics are drooping florets with swept back perianths 
that hang from the tips of the scapes and stems bearing as few as one or two 
flowers, or as many as a dozen, depending on the cultivar or species. 

Grant Mitsch’s recent introduction. Saberwing, has rather formal, small, 
white, green centered, round flowers that are usually borne singly, but are 
lovliest when they come two to a stem. I’ve grown it for several years and find 
it satisfactory in every respect. 

Hawera and April Tears usually produce three to eight flowers per stem and 
I wouldn’t want to be without either of them. Hawera performs better for me, 
lasts longer and is fragrant. April Tears seems to be touchier and 1 have lost it 
several times. 

Hybridizing with this group seems to result in increased bloom stems from 
the resultant hybrids. Forty-Niner, Harmony Bells and Lemon Drops bloom 
so profusely they virtually hide their foliage. As a group triandrus hybrids 
possess low fertility. There are at least two, however, that will set seed — 
Silver Bells and Honey Bells — and both are worth growing for that attribute 
alone. 

Abundantly displaying both grace and charm. Division 5 hybrids appeal to 
those whose tastes are not inclined toward formal structure, bright colors and 
“bigness” in daffodils. 

Division 6 flowers have a strong appeal as well, but for a different reason. 
They are usually among the very first daffodils to bloom in spring. Without 
Grant Mitsch, this division would be poor indeed. Most of the recent 
registrations are Mitsch seedlings — and what a marvelous group they are! 

For many years, since 1948, Cyril Coleman’s trio were, deservedly, the 
most popular cyclamineus hybrids. Grant Mitsch repeated the cross that 
produced Charity May, Jenny, and Dove Wings; he selected Willet from that 
cross. It has proven to be a better flower than Charity May In many respects, 
and when well grown can easily take a blue ribbon. Another older yellow 1 
wouldn’t be without is Prefix. I’ve grown it for many years always looking 
forward to seeing its sturdy flowers each spring. I grow it in a sun trap, so it is 
always my first cyclamineus to bloom each year. Sometimes 1 push my luck a 
little too much and I lose the flowers or buds to a severe, late frost. In good 
years, however, I’ll have flowers before the end of March. 

Ibis is a strong favorite with me for its color and form and the abandon with 
which it produces its flowers. It is easily the outstanding Division 6 flower for 
floriferousness in Havens’ field plantings. I’ve seen ten meter rows of this 
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cultivar growing in their fields with so many flowers that it appeared to be a 
solid ribbon! Ibis blooms just as freely for me. 

For uniqueness of form, I think Peeping Tom stands alone. It is impossible 
to mistake those commanding golden yellow flowers for anything else. Even 
here, the flowers of Peeping Tom will last three weeks outdoors and 
sometimes as long indoors when grown in pots for March bloom. Someday I 
hope to obtain virus-free stock of this cultivar, as well as Tete-a-tete, but until 
then, grow it by itself, away from other stocks and enjoy its beauty. Until very 
recently Tete-a-tete’s form was also unique in Division 6: multiflowered. More 
than one flower is not a cyclamineus trait, so its placement in Division 6 has 
long been questioned. Whatever is ultimately decided, it won’t affect this 
cultivar’s marvelous value as a garden flower or as a subject for growing 
indoors in pots. There are but few years when I have not potted a large bulb 
pan of Tete-a-tete to enjoy a breath of spring on those winter weary days of 
March. 

I am really impressed with these older cyclamineus hybrids, probably 
because we’ve been friends for so long. I grow most of the newer 
introductions, but with the possible exeception of Rival, have not found any 
real favorites among them. 

Jonquils are a great favorite with nearly all daffodil growers, including 
those people who do not quite yet know the distinction between Narcissus and 
daffodils and, so, refer to everything as “jonquils”. To me, the most appealing 
jonquil characteristics are their multiflowered habit and enticing perfume. 

In Division 7 as in 6, the skilled hand of hybridist Grant Mitsch has created 
more worthwhile seedlings than any other individual. To him goes the credit 
for, virtually singlehandedly, expanding and popularizing the jonquils among 
exhibitor and gardener alike. 

One of my favorite jonquils over the years has been Chat. I have not seen it 
offered commercially for a long time and don’t really understand why. In my 
garden, it is a vigorous grower producing many three-flowered stems. It is a 
soft lemon yellow color and the well formed perianths perfectly set off the 
white cups. It is always popular at our shows and usually will win a blue 
ribbon. 1 have most of the other cultivars of this color type including Pipit, 
Verdin, Dickcissel, Step Forward and High Note, but find that none of them 
appeals to me quite like Chat. 

Bell Song I love! White and soft pink make an irresistible combination and 
those stems that don’t end up on the show bench are cut and enjoyed indoors. 
Everyone should grow it just for the sheer pleasure of it. 

Dainty Miss is another I would not like having to do without. One of the few 
single flowered jonquils (derived from N. watieri, a single flowered species 
from NW Africa) the well formed, small flowers are perfection in white. 

I wouldn’t be without Quail either. I never cease to marvel at the 
extravagant number of flowering stems this cultivar will produce when down 
for two to five years. If you don’t grow it yet be sure to add some to your order 
this year. 

Quick Step is a remarkable jonquil and fertile. Many crosses have been 
made with it and I currently have small lots of open pollinated seedlings 
coming along as well as a number from a cross with Impala. Grant Mitsch 
feels its potential has barely begun to be explored. Like most jonquils it is a 
good multiplier and a couple of bulbs won’t set you back too much. Next 
spring you'll be able to experiment with whatever pollen you choose. There is 
a high probability of something good coming from your efforts. 
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Next to jonquils, tazettas are equally fragrant and for that reason alone find 
a ready market as cut flowers in Europe. This has been a rather stagnant 
division with most registrations coming thirty or more years ago. My two 
favorites are Geranium and Golden Dawn. Both are intensly fragrant and 
appear near the end of the daffodil season. Sporting up to seven or eight 
flowers, Geranium’s crinkly white perianths and orange red cups sit in a 
bunch atop twenty inch stems. When well grown the stems will not fit in a 
coke bottle. Golden Dawn is a yellow and orange couterpart to Geranium, 
equally as fragrant, but not as tall or vigorous. Reputedly somewhat tender, l 
have never lost any to mid-winter cold. 

Poeticus daffodils. Division 9 are a long time interest of mine. As a member 
of a poeticus round robin over the years, I’ve accumulated more than two 
dozen of these special flowers. For many of them, really, their major value is 
historical, but 1 grow them because I enjoy them. 

Once again, it comes as no great surprise to find Grant Mitsch involved in 
remaking a division. Beginning with the introduction of Quetzal in 1965, his 
contribution culminated in the recent introduction of a number of very fine 
flowers from a remarkable cross: Quetzal x Smyrna. Of the introductions to 
date Bon Bon has become my favorite. For a poeticus Bon Bon has very fine 
form in addition to heavier than usual substance. The glistening white 
perianth is perfectly set off by a small, deep red-orange eye. The flowers of 
Bon Bon tend to be smaller than average, but combined with the exquisite 
detailing and presentation of the entire bloom it is entirely appropriate. In a 
larger flower much of this sense of perfection would be lost. Bon Bon displays 
another character of its poeticus heritage — it is rather slow to multiply so 
dissemination has been limited. 

In recent years several people have made significant contributions to 
Division 9 including Tom Bloomer, Brian Duncan and Helen Link. Helen Link 
introduced three of her seedlings in 1975, Phebe, Sheilah and Lucy Jane. I 
have a bulb of Phebe and three things make it standout in my collection: 
whiteness, substance and a prodigous amount of pollen. 

The poeticus daffodils of Division 9 are the third of the divisions to have 
substantial fragrance. 

The last three divisions are not well represented in my collection and those 
cultivars/species that I do have tend to be miniatures, and thus, more 
appropriately covered in a subsequent article. 


Does Your Garden Color End Too Soon? 

Join the NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY 

and enjoy colorful blooms until frost 

Your membership includes 5 issues of The 
CHRYSANTHEMUM Also free BEGINNER S HANDBOOK. 

Annual dues $7 50 Write to; 

B. L. MARKHAM 

2612 Beverly Blvd SW 
ROANOKE. VA 24015 
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A FIRST VISIT 

David Jackson, Geeveston, Tasmania 


We had always assumed after the Irish that Tasmanians were the most 
hospitable people and grew the best daffodils. 

We were wrong. I doubt if we would even get an honorable mention. 

The people, the hospitality, the organization, and the daffodils were 
overwhelming, from the time we arrived at the convention until our reluctant 
return to Australia. 

The convention was a great success. The joy in seeing old friends from the 
USA, Holland, Ireland, England, New Zealand, and even from our own 
Australia, all of whom we had not seen for at least two years; the cementing 
of friendships, making new friends, putting faces and personalities to names 
we had heard of and read about—these are but some of our rewards from 
attending the ADS Convention, unfortunately tempered by the sorrow of 
missing a friend who was not able to attend. 

I will not attempt to describe the show or the blooms—that will doubtlessly 
be done by others more knowledgeable and able than I—but will comment 
that Bill Roese’s champion of the show was a fine flower and worthy of its 
award. 1 don’t know how they manage to grow daffodils in southern 
California, let alone bench such splendid blooms. It must take much more 
dedication and skill than it does with our more temperate, or after the last 
couple of weeks inclement would be a truer description, climate. All the more 
tribute to Bill’s flower that was bred, born, and raised in southern California. 



Virginia Perry, Jean and Tom Throckmorton, and Robin and David Jackson enjoy the 
convention tour (Gripshover photo). 
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The convention symposiums were educational and, apart from ten minutes 
sheer terror, a pleasure to attend. Harold Koopowitz, Nancy Wilson, and 
Barbara Fry helped to reduce our ignorance and my confusion in the higher 
classes of “littlies.'* Graham Phillips showed as well as being an expert 
breeder, grower, and exhibitor that he is no slouch with a camera. Dr. Tom 
Throckmorton caused some dissension with his chicken or the egg theory of 
what comes first in breeding, the parent’s gene or the offspring. He then 
hammered home his point with slides of his seedlings. We were fortunate to 
see more of his seedlings growing in Oregon two weeks later. I was also 
pleased to see in Oregon as in Washington and North Carolina that daffodils 
are grown in raised beds. After viewing Harold Koopowitz’s sunken beds in 
California I was beginning to believe Matthew Zandbergen’s statement that 
everything is upside down in the Southern Hemisphere. 

Congratulations Marilynn, Jay, and all other involved in making the 
convention a success. 

Thank you all for your hospitality and 1 hope that not too far in the future 
we will be given a chance to return it. 

My only regret on the whole trip was that K did not get around to trying the 
Mexican beer Helen Grier had recommended. Maybe next time! 

----' i ■ < -- 


GOLD FEVER - 1981 

John Reed, Niles, Michigan 

An unexpected last minute medical meeting drastically changed my 1981 
daffodil season. I had planned to attend the National ADS Show in late 
March, but a trip to my company’s headquarters in Irvine, California, in early 
March, altered my plans. A few phone calls to California indicated that a very 
early season was in progress and that by show time most of the bloom season 
would be over. But if 1 extended my early trip, I could visit several friends at 
peak bloom. What luck! 

My trip took me to Irvine, California, only ten miles from the site of the 
1981 ADS Show and only a mile from Dr. Koopowitz’s daffodils. During the 
first week, I managed to meet with Dr. Koopowitz and view his seedlings 
several times at the university arboretum. Harold was saving a refrigerated 
seedling just for me to see. It was obviously the best early reverse bicolor 
daffodil I’d ever seen. It is now called Frontrunner 2 Y-W. 

A series of cyclamineus seedlings flowered there during my stay. They 
ranged from white to lemon to reverses and all displayed grace and quality. It 
was unusual to see fat seed pods, literally bursting open, on poetaz seedlings, 
I think from Paper White x Accent. Harold took the falling seeds in stride but 
I was awe-struck. Perhaps the most unusual thing about Harold’s seedlings 1$ 
the manner in which they are grown. Water is so scarce in this arid southern 
California climate, that Harold plants his daffodils in trenches. Yet, my week 
in Irvine was very wet to say the least. The small plane that took me from 
L.A. to Irvine leaked heavily, my hotel’s lobby flooded a couple of times, and 
Harold's trenches had standing water in them at times. It was so different 
from my climate in northern Indiana. 

Just as the meeting ended, the rainy weather changed to mild, warm, and 
clear. I caught my plane to Sacramento without getting drenched and eagerly 
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awaited meeting Sid DuBose. It had been four years since I’d met Sid, so the 
brightly colored daffodil in his hatband was a welcomed sight in the crowded 
airport lobby. Sid's flowers were at peak bloom. Such a sight! Besides large 
stocks of named daffodils, rows of seedlings were eagerly viewed. Pink 
daffodils are Sid's specialty and only the best have been used in his breeding 
which made chossing very difficult. A seedling from Accent x My Word was 
especially well-formed and brightly colored. A unique daffodil, an 8 W-P from 
Compressus and Portal (Mitsch) 2 W-P, had two flowers per stem. It is not the 
ultimate but rather a grand beginning. Some new down under daffodils were 
out and Tia (Jackson) 3 Y-R, with tall stems and very flat smooth petals, 
obviously liked its new home. Tangent (Mitsch) 2 W-P and Cordial (Evans) 
2 W-P were among the best of the older pinks that obviously found Sid’s 
garden to their liking. In my short stay several crosses were made, a sunburn 
developed, and hopefully some useful breeding material for Sid’s future 
crosses will result. 

Besides the pinks, a series of yellow-red daffodils were out, all the product 
of Ben Hager's efforts to obtain a large, well-colored Y-R and O-R daffodil. 
With another generation, we may see Ben’s dream flower materialize. 1 had 
given some thought to naming such a daffodil after Ben, someday, but was 
surprised to see Barbara Abel Smith had beaten me to this. Uncle Ben is now 
the name of G7/32 seedling. I might say that after four years of adjusting to 
my climate. Uncle Ben gave its best ever blooms this year, having the deepest 
petal color I’ve ever seen in a trumpet daffodil, almost a self golden-orange. It 
was worth waiting so long to see such excellent color and reasonable form in 
an orange trumpet daffodil. It was crossed with Gold Convention (Lea) 1 Y-Y 
in hopes of improving it a bit. Look me up in five years! 

A short trip to Bonnie Bowers’s place in Volcano, California, was next. The 
Bowers had just moved into their mountain home and the daffodils were 
getting their first taste of this higher climate. They seemed to enjoy their new 
home, as long as the deer were kept out. It was interesting to note that Monal 
(Mitsch) 2 Y-R had already faded out as other early daffodils were just 
opening. Monal has been the earliest standard 2 Y-R daffodil for me since its 
second season when it flowered even before N. cydomineus. Bonnie’s 
husband, Ken, treated us to a visit to the old historic mining town of Volcano 
and some very large, tasty, ice-cream sundaes at the local ice-cream parlor. 

Time passed quickly and I was off on another plane to Santa Barbara where 
I drove on to visit the Roeses in Santa Maria. Late midseason was on and 
several named varieties as well as seedlings were inspected closely. Golden 
Ranger (Richardson) 2 Y-Y was large, well-formed, and very vigorous as were 
Bill’s own LaPaloma 3 W-GYR and several 2 Y-R Richardson seedling stocks. 
Perhaps the most intriguing seedling was a wonderfully colored 2 W-P (red) 
from Easter Moon and Rose Caprice. We will hear more about this one. 1 
knew that Bill raised pigeons and parrots but was surprised to see a pair of 
ducks running around his backyard. It seems that they are very good at 
eating pesty slugs that can damage the daffodils. Fine friends to have around! 

Then it was back to Irvine the hard way, this time by auto. I managed to 
drive through Los Angeles at rush hour and while this was not exactly a 
pleasure trip, it was a bit more pleasant than my previous trips on the Dan 
Ryan Expressway in Chicago. An overnight stay with Dr. Koopowitz, a last 
minute early trip to the arboretum and l was off again back to Indiana. 
Nothing was in bloom when I left home and N. cyclamineus was barely out on 
my return. It was unusually dry and warm for mid-March. An early melt-off 
from a small snowfall had worried me about an early season which never did 
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materialize. Rains by the following weekend finally brought out the early 
daffodils. Bobolink (Mitsch) 2 W-GYO and Titmouse (Link) 2 W-YYO were 
especially well-colored and showed good increase. My Word (Murray) 2 W-P 
continues to improve after four years here from Australia, giving larger 
flowers and more color. All blooms were pollinated with early pollen from 
California. 

As the newer daffodils opened 1 was really taken by the first blooms of 
Spritely (Piper) 2 W-P. It was just as Mr. Piper had described, and had the 
most hauntingly beautiful shade of pink color I’ve ever seen, apparently 
inherited from Dear Me 2 W-P. Heather Joy (Phillips) 1 Y-Y was a welcomed 
first bloom, just like a yellow Empress of Ireland. Unfortunately, it was unable 
to last for the Dayton show and it will be eagerly awaited next year. 

Chamois (Mitsch) 2 0-0 was the daffodil of the year for me. Nothing that 
dark nor large has ever been seen in this climate before, and it’s quite early, 
too. Alas, the flower is coarse and bleaches in the sun, but it is a stunning 
color on opening. 

Older Erilrose (Mitsch) 2 W-P and Gypsy (Richardson) 2 O-R were very 
colorful and should be grown in everyone’s garden, especially Gypsy. It 
continues to be my choice for the top early garden daffodil. I wish it were 
smoother, but it has everything else needed for the garden: color, height, and 
durability. Gypsy lasted over two weeks for me. 

As midseason approached, it became almost impossible to keep up with 
the parade of blooms. The fact that my daffodils have been grown across 
town about a half hour away from me and my seedlings has not helped either. 
Some blooms were picked for the upcoming Dayton Show and others were 
pollinated. Glenfarclas (Lea) 1 Y-O gave improved color and form and set a 
few seeds, too. It has been a very vigorous increaser here. Midas Touch 
(Bloomer) 1 Y-Y, stunted from last year’s dry spring, gave its best ever bloom 
and went into the refrigerator for the Quinn. Creag Dubh 2 0-0 cast a 
reddish sheen into its petals this year, obviously getting settled into its new 
home. Not as intense as seen in Columbus, Ohio, in 1978, but a good 
beginning, especially when one realizes that Creag Dubh had no petal color 
other than yellow last year. Fireraiser (Wootton) 2 0-0 was smaller than 1 
expected but first year blooms do this for me quite often. The petal color was 
good on opening and lasted. Torridon 2 Y-R and Loch Hope 2 Y-R, both of 
John Lea’s raising, are undoubtedly the best show flowers in this division that 
I have grown and are quite consistent. Loch Hope gave its first seeds for me 
and this quite excited me after seeing slides of Brogden’s newest seedling 
beauties raised from it. Peter Ramsay described one of them as looking like it 
was made horn red and yellow plastic because of the smoothness and 
substance—wow! 1 was pleased to learn that Loch Hope had again won Best 
in Show in London this year. While not as smooth, Everglaze 2 Y-R from New 
Zealand had the deepest, sun-resistant cup color of any daffodil this year. The 
judges liked it at Dayton, as it got a blue ribbon for its class. (Only one Loch 
Hope was picked, for the Quinn, as hybridizing comes before showing.) 

Dave Karnstedt visited for several days to renew his ‘'flower power.” We 
had ideal weather and picked flowers till I ran out of refrigerator space and 
pollinated others. With over 2,700 varieties of daffodils grown in different 
stages of acclimatization and quantities, one can quickly become “flower 
struck.” My planting had more than doubled since Dave last visited with an 
acre to view. At least this “gold fever” is only seasonal. Dave seemed to favor 
Rainbow (Richardson) 2 W-P as he made several crosses with it. A selection 
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of Evans Q 20, Arctic Gold x Brer Fox received Dave’s praise. Crossed with 
Glenfarclas, its seeds are now ready to plant. 

We packed seven insulated boxes of daffodils and after a late Friday supper, 
took off for Dayton, Ohio. Driving all night, we reached Dayton about 6:00 
a.m. with time for some breakfast and then on to staging blooms. This was 
only my second effort at showing, as my schooling and now medical practice 
have limited the time available. So 1 was pleased with our efforts. The flowers 
were of higher quality then I'd realized, but their size was really down this 
year because of the dry spring last year. But still they were equal to, or larger 
than, all the flowers I saw except the Havens exhibit from Oregon. Now those 
were big flowers! We won the Quinn Medal as well as the ADS White Ribbon 
for Dave’s three perfect stems of Ariel (Richardson) and the ADS Silver for 
most blues. The Quinn was highly contested with Handy Hatfield and it must 
have taken the judges a half an hour to decide in our favor. The Quinn award 
really made the trip worthwhile, especially as we had then been up thirty-six 
hours without sleep. Handy did not do so badly, as his Gold Convention (Lea) 

1 Y-Y won Best in Show for him. 

Among the better, single-bloom flowers we took were the following: Pink 
Delight (Fairbaim) 1 W-P apparently well acclimated after four years from 
Australia. Its substance was amazing this year. Bon Rose 1 W-P had 
improved and took second. 1 W-Y Bravoure (Van Der Wereld) was by far the 
best 1 W-Y I grew this year. It needs more contrast and to this point its pollen 
has been used liberally. 2 Y-Y Golden Aura (Richardson) was probably my 
best flower. If Strike 2 Y-Y (Farmer) can get just a little larger. It may surpass 
the former. Ogeesan Wally (Dettman) 2 W-O gave very nice flowers. One was 
taken just to show it off but amazingly (to me) it won its class beating my not 
so well colored (this year) but large Rubh Mor (Lea) 2 W-R. 2 W-Y Flash 
Affair (Glover) continues to improve and was a shoulder above all the others 
in its class. Some of the newer Jackson pinks are still developing, having only 
been here two years, and were not yet up to show standards. But I’m sure that 
they will be in another year or two, especially when they get moved to their 
new soil at Oakwood Farm. One of them. Vivacious 2 W-P was my top 
trumpet-formed pink this year. But alas, a small hole from a well-fed insect 
kept it at home. 

Some older daffodils did themselves proud, especially Bizerta (Richardson) 

2 W-Y and Arbar (Richardson) 2 W-O in the three-bloom class. Decoy 
(Mitsch) 2 W-R gave two lovely flowers in its first season here, opening with 
the best shade of red-pink yet seen in this climate. It was quite fertile too. 
Hicol 2 Y-P (Bell) gave the strongest color contrast in its division, resembling 
its parent Red Conquest, but was more highly colored and hardly smooth 
enough for show. 

Many new cyclamineus hybrids showed their faces for the first time with 
Swallow (Mitsch) 6 Y-W giving the best reverse color and smoothness, but 
later Wheatear (Mitsch) 6 Y-W was fertile and had lots of pollen. Brian 
Duncan’s pink cyclamineus hybrids bloomed later, as all first year Irish 
daffodils do here. All were well-colored and graceful, but I still prefer the 
longer waisted trumpet shape of Carib (Mitsch) 6 W-P and Cotinga (Mitsch) 
6 W-P. Even Foundling (Carncairn) 6 W-P and shy Kelpie (Richardson) 6 W-P 
showed their best faces ever and set seed for the first time, too. Mitzy (Mitsch) 
6 Y-O was a nice addition this year, but Elan 6 Y-R seen last year in Oregon 
is eagerly awaited. Nothing I have seen can compare to it. 

While doubles usually don’t do well here, several were especially good this 
year. Delnashaugh (Lea) 4 W-P had the strongest stems and color in its class. 
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Alas, someone picked a pollinated bloom. Spun Honey (Mitsch) 4 Y-Y 
actually reversed here but retained the deep color of the petaloids, and Gay 
Song (Richardson) 4 W-W, a slow poke here, gave huge full blooms. 

The cooler very wet weather after the Dayton show extended my season at 
least two weeks, and probably resulted in the finest flowers I’ve ever had of 
Lisbane (Ballydorn) 3 W-GYR and the first ever seeds on Cushendall (Wilson) 
3 W-GWW and Frigid (Wilson) 3 W-GGW. The latter cross really made my 
year! I'm sure even Guy Wilson would have been thrilled at this event. The 
miniature of the year had to be Chit-Chat (Mitsch) 7 Y-Y. A long row glowed 
richly in the May sunshine and had a wonderful fragrance, too. 

Seeds have been harvested, all the seedlings lifted, ready for their new 
home this year at Oakwood Farm. Actually my season is not quite over as the 
best ever bulbs from David Jackson were planted at Oakwood in a partially 
shaded rich loam in April 
and are now blooming in 
mid-July. What a glorious 
sight with beautiful colors 
and strong, healthy tall 
green leaves! I’ve never 
had such good results the 
first year from down 
under, nor had such a long 
season before. A fit ending 
to my first ten years of 
growing daffodils and an 
auspicious beginning for 
the next ten. The fun is just 
beginning as the seedlings 
will start to bloom in two 
more years and the newest 
bulbs continue to bloom. 

Come and join the fun 
sometime, and see all the 
beautiful daffodils not 
mentioned. As Reg Cull 
once said, there are no 
bad daffodils. It’s just that 

some are better than Decoy (Reed photo) 

others. 
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FORCING MINIATURES 

Joy Mackinney, West Chester, Pennsylvania 

On a cold, dreary day in late winter or early spring a few pots of forced 
bulbs are a most welcome sight—and they smell so good. 

Bulb forcing is not difficult. A pot of bulbs, not necessarily daffodils but any 
spring flowering bulb, is less expensive than flowers from the florist and with 
proper care will last much longer. 

Forcing miniatures is especially rewarding. Often, because of inclement 
weather or the location of the plants, some of the early little ones bloom and 
fade before one has a chance to see and enjoy them. However, a few pots on 
the kitchen windowsill can be appreciated at close range and the flowers will 
be unblemished by gusty winds and sleeting rain. They can also be used for 
home decoration. Several pots of miniatures in the center of the table may 
divert the diners’ attention from the fact that the chops are overcooked and 
the potatoes lumpy. 

Not all miniatures force well and some are difficult to acquire and 
expensive. 1 have had most favorable results with Little Gem, Wee Bee, Little 
Beauty, Jumblie, Tete-a-Tete, Baby Moon, Bobbysoxer, and Sundial. 1 have 
also forced April Tears and b. conspicuus, but with varying degrees of 
success. 

1 pot my bulbs as soon as 1 receive them, middle to late September. For 
miniatures I prefer a clay three-inch chubby, or a four-inch azalea pot for 
larger bulbs such as Tete-a-Tete. I place a small square of screen over the 
drainage hole and for soil 1 have had favorable results with commercial 
potting mixtures such as Promix or Jiffy Mix. I put as many bulbs as I can in a 
pot, fill the pot to within one-half inch of the top with potting mix, label each 
pot with a plastic marker, then soak pots in a container of water until the 
surface is damp, The pots are then buried in sand in a cold frame. After the 
temperature has gone below freezing for several days the frames are covered 
with sash to prevent the pots from heaving from fluctuations in temperature. 

Pots may also be buried in a trench, placed in a window well, if covered 
with crumpled leaves or other material to exclude light, a springhouse, or 
root cellar. Apartment dwellers have successfully forced bulbs on fire escapes 
in baskets filled with leaves. Some growers have had excellent results forcing 
bulbs in a refrigerator. 1 have not—mine got mildew and rotted. If the ground 
is frozen, bulbs buried in a cold frame or trench must be removed very 
carefully to avoid breaking the pots. 

Sometime after the first of the year 1 start bringing pots from the cold frame 
into a cool location, an unheated, enclosed porch. The bulbs are kept moist 
and out of direct sunlight until top growth is well established. The pots are 
then moved into direct sunlight until the buds open. When the pots are 
brought indoors the blooms will last much longer if they are moved to a cool 
room at night. After flowering I dry the bulbs off and plant them in the 
garden. They may take a season or two to recover, but they do eventually 
bloom again. 

Forcing bulbs for competition is a bit more difficult. A time schedule must 
be carefully worked out and adhered to and one must be familiar with the 
varieties to be forced. Even then, some of the most experienced forcers strike 
out, with blooms over the hill or still in tight bud at show time, so you enjoy 
them at home. 
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Several members of the American Rock Garden Society regularly exhibit 
pots of miniatures in the Philadelphia Flower Show. These are grown from 
seed and the same pots appear year after year, indicating good growing 
procedures and optimum growing conditions, a cool greenhouse or alpine 
house. After flowering the pots are dried off under the benches until late fall 
when they are watered and placed on top of the benches to begin their cycle 
over again. 1 have never tried to force a pot more than one time; however, I 
have never forced bulbs grown from seed. 

What do you look for when judging miniatures in pots? The blooms should 
be at a uniform stage of development, evenly distributed in the pot, and 
relatively the same height. The plants should be short, compact, with stems 
and foliage green to the soil line. Pots should be clean and in proportion in 
size to the plant material. They should make all who view them long for an 
early spring. 


- » ii. ^ —-- 

DAFFODILS BEFORE SPRING 

Elizabeth T. Capen, Boonton, New Jersey 

Daffodils cannot be forced in the usual sense of applying more and more 
heat, but they can be brought to pre-season bloom in pots by telescoping their 
growing cycle one step at a time from dormancy to bloom. 

Such flowers are an especial delight, not only because they gratify our 
many months wait for color from the garden, but because the quality of 
bloom and the length of blooming time are far superior to that produced 
outside in the annual struggle with drought and downpour, heatwave, hail 
and destroying winds—all of those spring visitors my Father-in-law referred to 
as the “hellements.” 

The bulbs you receive in the fall are comparable to those in your garden In 
midsummer, after the strength from both the leaves and the roots has been 
stored in the bulb, and it is completely dormant. 

The most satisfactory pots are the standard clay pots—four-inch for single 
bulbs, five-inch for threes, and a three-inch pot will take care of three 
miniatures. 

Any friable soil mixture—loam, peat, sand or perlite with a pinch of 0-20-0 
works well. 

Scrub the pots, or if new, soak them thoroughly. Crock drainage hole with 
one or two pieces of broken pots, and add a few dry leaves. Partially fill pots 
and set bulbs, barely touching, so the noses are just under the rim of pots. 
Add soil to within one-half to one inch of rim, but do not pack tightly or the 
roots will push the bulbs from the pot. 

STEP l: Water the pots thoroughly by immersing in several inches of water 
until surface is wet. Remove, drain, and add soil if level has dropped. Keep in 
a warm place and water frequently. Bulbs potted in early October and so 
treated should have a pot full of roots by mid-November. (Step 1 takes four to 
six weeks.) 

CHECKPOINT: Knock the contents out of the pot to see the roots. If roots 
have just begun, return for more of Step I. If pot is full of roots, continue to 
Step II. 
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STEP II: Outdoors, roots will continue to grow, until they may reach two 
feet or more; then comes the period of cold that daffodils must have to 
produce flowers. Providing this period offers the greatest challenge to anyone 
growing dafs to bloom ahead of season. Most experts agree that daffodils 
need about 50° for about eight weeks. This may be provided with: 

COLDFRAMES: Used by most professionals. Must be watered, and no 
good if the deer prance through. 

PITS: Three feet deep, based with cinders, pebbles, or slate. Pots packed in 
moist peat moss to cover, with long labels for easy identification. Fill pit with 
leaves. Safe from deer and requires no watering. 

GARAGE, COLD CELLAR, ATTACHED UNHEATED PORCH OR SHED: 
May provide the right temperatures, but you must supply the rain. A big 
wooden crate can provide peat moss insulation as in the pit. 

CELLAR WINDOW WELL: Some people have had success with these. 

UNHEATED BEDROOM OR ATTIC: Has been used successfully, but 
protect the floor as you supply the rain. 

ICE BOX: Average home refrigerator supplies the perfect temperature, and 
most of the daffodils grown in the Southwest are so treated before outdoor 
planting. An extra ice box is a great help to any exhibitor. 

There are other ways, and I have been amazed at the ingeniousness of 
gardeners in providing this step. 

A FEW DON’TS: Don’t use any exposed outdoor place, i.e. window ledge, 
balcony, fire escape. The bulbs would freeze and die. Don’t try a shallow 
trench in the garden. Again, it is too cold in the Northeast, and most winters 
would find your pots shattered by the action of the frost. This method has 
proven successful in warmer areas. 

CHECKPOINT: After six to eight weeks, usually during our January thaw, 
uncover pots to note progress. If buds have not emerged two inches, return for 
more of Step II. If buds are there, move on to Step III. 

STEP III: From dark cold, bring the pots gradually to bright cool. A start 
under the greenhouse bench is ideal. Copious amounts of water are essential. 
Humidity is achieved by spraying foliage, floors, and benches. It should take 
about six weeks to bring mid-season varieties to colored bud. We have 
brought pots from the pit in the late January thaw and had them in bloom for 
the New York show the first week in March. 

STEP IV: Plan for a week to ten days from colored bud to prime exhibition 
quality. Aiming at a show date requires some juggling of your growing 
elements: light, cold, and heat. If coming too fast, retire to a colder room. If 
too slowly, add a lamp, but be very careful in increasing temperature. I have 
rarely had to stake—to need it signifies too much heat. That last week may be 
a bit hectic, but it is part of the fun and the challenge. 

STEP V: Transporting: If necessary to transport in extreme cold, use two 
sheets of newspaper; set the pot on its side on the open paper, bring the short 
corner up over the bottom of the pot, roll the pot in the newspaper, staple 
closed. Under more normal conditions, pots can be wedged in the back of a 
wagon. For just a few, any strong subdivided carton will do. 

STEP VI: Exhibiting. A few rules you well know—scrub your pots and check 
your varietal names; labelling is important. 

STEP VII: Keep the leaves growing until warm enough to plant outside. 
Plant as a unit, without disturbing the roots. 
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FORCING DAFFODILS 

W. J. Hamilton, Jr„ Ithaca , New Vorfc 

Few things bring more pleasure to the gardener than a bit of spring in the 
dull days of late winter. A pot of little daffodils warms the heart, brings cheer 
into the home, and provides endless pleasure to the bedridden. For half a 
century I have been potting various bulbs in September, to enjoy their bloom 
and fragrance in the waning months of winter. 

When first I started forcing bulbs, it was the usual custom to pot them up, 
sink the pot in a bed of ashes, dirt or sawdust, and cover to a depth of ten 
inches or more with soil and leaves. After two or three months, the pots were 
dug up and brought into the house, where they were gently forced in a cold 
room for several weeks longer. Those northerners who have attempted to 
recover the pots from the frozen cover in January are well aware of the 
difficulties involved. Moreover, the contents of a clay pot, expanding through 
frost action, will often cause the pot to crack. 

My procedure, for the past several decades, is to secure several heavy 
cardboard cartons, line them with heavy large plastic garbage bags, then 
place several inches of sawdust in the bottom of the carton. The pots are 
placed on this layer and then covered with sawdust. Vermiculite or damp peat 
moss can be substituted for the sawdust. My garage is attached to a heated 
basement, and the temperature rarely drops below 35° F. 1 pot the bulbs by 
mid-September. By Christmas, often earlier, the roots fill the pot, but they 
are not brought into the light and warmth until early February. My sunporch 
has a night temperature of 45° F; daytime temperatures may rise to 70° F if 
the rare sunshine of an Ithaca winter permits. 

Potting mixture consists of one third chick grit and two thirds rotted sod. 
Frequent watering and rapid drainage are essential. I like clay pots since 
moisture can be more readily controlled. The potted bulbs are well watered 
before placing in the carton and are kept slightly damp during the cold 
period. After flowering, a 5-5-5 soluble fertilizer is supplied weekly to keep the 
plant growing well. In late May, the potted plants are plunged in an outdoor 
sawdust bed. 

We are repeatedly told that forced bulbs will not produce flowers the 
following year. Don’t believe such nonsense. If they are treated as they 
normally would grow following the flowering period, one may expect bloom 
almost every year. The essence of success here appears to be continual 
watering and light feeding after flowering and until the leaves have died down. 
Since some of the smaller species appear to profit from a summer baking 
after the disappearance of the foliage, be sparing of water after the leaves are 
gone. 

Many miniatures do not fare well in our harsh climate, where temperatures 
may drop to -30 F. and snow cover is unpredictable. Narcissus triandrus albus 
seldom persists in our border more than a year or two, indeed often does not 
survive the first winter. But what a delight this little gem is when forced. We 
have had a pot of these in bloom for six weeks. For me, it is one of the best 
forcers of all our daffodils. Others among the smaller daffodils that force well 
for us are Hawera, Little Beauty, Minnow, Peeping Tom, Tete-a-Tete and Wee 
Bee. 

It is truly surprising that so few gardeners make the slight effort that is 
involved in forcing daffodils. 
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A pot of flowers on the windowsill in February can be examined closely, is 
not susceptible to the vagaries of weather, and will partially fill the gap of that 
trying season when the sere and frozen ground holds only a promise of later 
splendor. 

(Ed. Note: We hope this trio of articles on forcing will inspire some of you to pot some 
bulbs. Let us hear of your results.) 


OUR SEEDLING DAFFODILS 

William O. Ticknor. Tyner, North Carolina 

I recall the great thrill we had in seeing our first daffodil show. When Laura 
Lee and I won our first ribbon, a yellow, we were so proud that we grinned at 
each other for days. We still treasure our first blue ribbon that was won with 
Charles Culpepper's dazzling Snow Gem. When we finally won an ADS 
ribbon we felt that the Good Lord had especially selected us out to grow His 
flowers. We still feel a thrill at every show and are proud of every ribbon we 
win. We can stand in awe of the beauty of a clump of daffodils or of a single 
bloom in the garden. 

Combining creativity with a love of daffodils has further enriched our 
pleasure. A daffodil which one has helped to create seems to have a special 
beauty and no doubt as proud parents we see beauty where judges might not. 
Hybridizing is not difficult but it is a slow process and has more moments of 
frustration than of pleasure. But, frustration is a normal fact of life and 
creativity is the essence of life. 

1 found out years ago that chromosome counts and genetics are interesting 
but only a scientist can use the knowledge that they involve. A backyard 
hybridizer need only know about stamens and stigmas and pollen. It helps to 
know what a triploid is and that most all hybrids in Divisions 5, 7, and 8 are 
sterile most of the time—but not quite always. It helps to have a fat purse that 
enables one to buy the latest London winners but it certainly isn’t necessary. 
Perhaps a vision of what can derive from two different daffodils is most 
important of all. 

Laura Lee and 1 have never had a “program” of hybridizing. We've always 
used a hit and miss method of using whatever pollen was on hand with 
whatever seed parent was available if the two blooms inspired us. We’ve both 
always loved miniatures as well as Divisions 5, 6, 7, and 8 hybrids. While we 
have leaned in the direction of these we have not neglected the trumpets and 
cups. Perhaps our most rewarding success has been from a cross of Snow 
Gem x Arbar. We have selected the name Virginia Gentleman for one of this 
cross in honor of such men as Robert E. Lee and Roxie Moore, while 
acknowledging an excellent bourbon. Our seedlings from Vigil x Empress of 
Ireland have given us countless fine blooms but they are not consistently of 
blue ribbon quality. They tease us as being too good to dispose of but not 
quite worth naming. We have a fine all yellow trumpet nicknamed March 
King that has show quality blooms every other year or two but too early for 
any show. 
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To date we have won blue ribbons and/or ADS Rose Ribbons with our 
seedlings in Divisions 1, 2, 3, 5, 7, and 8. We have two show quality doubles. 
Division 4; one is a pleasing and rather demure semi-double of good form. 
The other is very full with a satisfactory perianth and petals as pink as any 1 
have ever seen. A lovely poet seedling. Division 9, made its debut this season 
and wants to be seen by our Poetester, Meg Yerger. We have a host of collar 
seedlings, Division 11, one or two years from bloom. 

We have a much admired and praised miniature trumpet seedling that has 
never produced a poor flower. It is multiplying well and we may register it 
before long—but it is terribly early. We also have a little cyclamineus. 
Division 6, seedling that is a knockout. A cross of N. cantabricus x Rubra 
has provided us with a four-inch tall peculiarity. Its bloom is bulbous-shaped, 
off white, and tends to look straight up. Roberta Watrous liked it and it is 
rather bewitching—and has to be Division 12. Other miniatures are about to 
be. If my count is right, and since we have bloomed many species daffodils 
from seed, Laura Lee and 1 have bloomed something nice in 11 of 12 
Divisions; the exception is Division 11. 

Triandrus hybrids, while admired, have never been our first preference. So, 
it is almost embarrasing how well they have done for us. We plan to register 
Ellell 5 W-W before long and, if it continues in good health, Murray Evans, 
who has the main stock of it, may offer it for sale. It has won two ADS Rose 
Ribbons and several blues in competition with Arish Mell and others. 

We would-be hybridizers have a problem in that we compete in seedling 
classes with honest-to-goodness real hybridizers, namely Bill Pannill, and as 
Rudyard Kipling said, thereby hangs a tale. Bill Pannill is, of course, a legend 
in his own day. Undoubtedly he is the most successful amateur hybridizer in 
the daffodil world and this can almost be extended to include the professional 
growers. He hybridizes in all divisions and his seedling blooms are awesomely 
beautiful. Where he exhibits, he wins. 

He has exhibited for years in the great Garden Club of Virginia Daffodil 
Shows. So that others could win ribbons of sorts, they tried to contain Bill by 
requiring that seedlings be shown in only one class—known unofficially as the 
“Pannill Class” since he has won it every year for the past twenty years. This 
year he had an extremely serious operation just four weeks prior to the 
Garden Club of Virginia Show. He made an incredible recovery but I did not 
think he would be up to making seedling entires—so I did. I put in five nice 
seedlings, one of which was an all yellow, single flowered, plump, bell 
shaped, large triandrus hybrid of considerable charm. Bill turned up however 
and made sixteen entries so I forgot about my entries. It was the first day of 
April and a lovely spring day. Just after the judging and before the show 
opened I saw Bill with a group of our friends. I walked up and informed him 
that one of my seedlings had beaten all sixteen of his and that I had best 
seedling in show. Bill snorted and denied it and we had a heated discussion 
until 1 said “April Fool” and we all had a good laugh. 

Then he walked in and (what marvelous judges they were!) our triandrus 
seedling had won Best Seedling in the Show! As you can see, hybridizing can 
be fun! 


How do others do it? Find out. Join a Round Robin. 
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HERE AND THERE 


Regional and local newsletters received contain show reports and plans for 
fall meetings. The May issue of Tete-a-tete, newsletter of the Daffodil Society 
of Minnesota, includes an article on arranging, titled “The Lone Arranger,” 
written by Silver! Sounds like a fun group! CODS members have been busy 
digging at Whetstone Park—come fall they’ll repaint three of each along with 
any new cultivars. 

From Atlanta comes word of the death of Margaret Tolleson, longtime ADS 
member. She had also served on the Board of Directors. 

In the March issue, “Daffodil Abby” wrote about Mary Copeland. Having 
read that, our good friend Matthew Zandbergen sent further information 
about Mary Copeland. Matthew’s firm grew a large stock of Mary Copeland 
and shipped some eight to ten tons each year. It has a lovely sweet scent, and 
is described in the 1914 RHS Daffodil Yearbook as follows: “Mary Copeland 
marks a new type of double in which the perianth segments are broad and flat 
and well defined, and in which doubling is as it were confined to the centre 
. . .” Two extracts from letters Matthew received from W.F.M. Copeland 
explain his views on doubles: “I have always tried at doubles because no one 
else did, and because they were not popular” and “Someday, I am sure, the 
tide will turn and people will love them, but 1 don’t expect it quite yet.” 
Matthew says that in Holland in 1981, 5.76 hectare (about 14.25 acres) are 
planted with Mary Copeland. 
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NARCISSUS TRIDYMUS 

Helen K. Link. Brooklyn , Indiana 

The Rev. S. E. Bourne in his Book of the Daffodil published in 1903 
mentioned Narcissus Tridymus. He called the cultivar Cloth of Gold the finest 
of the Tridymus flowers and described it as having about three golden flowers 
on a tall stem. 

A. M. Kirby, in his book Daffodils, Narcissus and How to Grow Them, 
discusses Narcissus Tridymus in a chapter on “Hardy-Cluster-Flowered 
Narcissus.” He describes the individual flowers as having spreading perianths 
and cup-shaped crowns, and says. “ Narcissus tazetta is always one of the 
parents and the other being an Ajax or Leedsii variety. The type bears two or 
three, some varieties four, and a few five flowers in a cluster on a single stem. 
All are noted for their sweet fragrance. Cloth of Gold ($2,00 each) is one of 
the best of the section and the brightest colored of all: rich orange-yellow 
perianth and deep golden cup. A robust grower, free bloomer and bold flowers 
rich in perfume.” Others listed are A. Rawson, Miss White, Mrs. Alfred 
Pearson, A. A. De Graaf, St. Patrick, and The Twins. 

Cloth of Gold (pseudo-narcissus x tazetta) was registered by C. Smith in 
1907. It is classified as Division 8. Although Tridymus (Burb.) was classified 
as Division 10 in the 1948 RHS Classified List, in the 1969 RHS Classified 
List it is given as Division 8, Tridymus (Hort.) According to the Data Bank, 
N . calathinus was the seed parent of Tridymus. Apparently pollen parent is 
unknown. 
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Cloth of Gold is unlike any other tazetta hybrid in that the cup is quite long, 
and if it were not for the multiple flowered scape, it could be classified as 
Division 2 Y-O. The perianth segments are narrow which led Rev. Bourne to 
classify it in a group he called Star Narcissi. 

Although 1 grow Mrs. Alfred Pearson, 1 do not consider it anything like 
Cloth of Gold in form, and since it is listed in Daffodils to Show and Grow, as 
registered in 1923 by De Graaf, 
it could not be the one which A. 

M. Kirby wrote about in 1907. 

No parentage is given in the 
Data Bank for Mrs. Alfred Pear¬ 
son. 

While Cloth of Gold is of in¬ 
terest for its unique form, it 
would never win a prize in a daf¬ 
fodil show unless placed in Divi¬ 
sion 12 where it probably 
belongs in our modern classifica¬ 
tion because of the multiple 
headed scape and long cup. It 
certainly does not fit Division 8 
requirements. A real daffodil buff 
probably would not give it room 
in the garden. 

If anyone who reads this arti¬ 
cle has any of the Tridymus 
mentioned above 1 would like to 
hear from the grower. 


HE ME ROC ALUS (Dayltlies) 

Enjoy this wonderful flower when your daffodil season is 
finished. Its long bloom season will greatly expand your 
garden enjoyment. 

Constant improvements in color, size, form and habits in¬ 
sure rapid growth of interest in this fine plant. 

Four colortul journals a year filled*with informative data 
on varieties, culture, performance and progress. Many 
Round Robins open to participation. 

ONLY SI2.50 PER YEAR 
Join THE AMERICAN HEMEROCALLIS SOCIETY 
Joan D. Senior, Secretary DeQueen, Arkansas 71832 

DAFFODILS IN OREGON 

P, Phillips. Oforohongo. New Zealand 

Marilynn Howe and the Roeses certainly did a great job in organizing the 
post-convention tour to Oregon. There were five Americans, two Australians, 
one Dutch, two English, two Irish, and five New Zealanders, a total of 
seventeen, with nine ladies and eight men, so things were well balanced, 
internationally, intellectually, and sexually. Marilynn knew all the good hotels 
and eating houses and Bill knew all the good pit stops. We set out on Sunday 




Cloth of Gold (Link photo) 
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morning from Newport Beach in three station wagons, with Marilynn as our 
pilot, and at each stop along the way, drivers changed and the passengers 
were free to change from one car to another so that everyone got to know the 
members of the party really well. The Roeses and Campbells had left earlier, 
and prepared dinner for the rest of the party, who spent the last half hour of 
daylight looking over Bill Roese’s planting and admiring some of his 
seedlings. The planting is a small one in sandy soil and at the time of our visit 
was quite dry. After a delightful dinner we spent the night at Howard 
Johnson's and left early next morning for Pismo Beach where we were joined 
by the Campbells and Roeses for breakfast “on the rocks” overlooking the 
sea. 

The drive along the coast is a very picturesque one, and the change in 
vegetation as we proceeded north was most interesting, as it varies nearly as 
much as the topography and scenery. The offshore oil wells, the flat coastal 
areas devoted to vegetable and fruit growing, steep rocky gorges, pounding 
surf on massive cliffs with flying spray and spouting blowholes, the drive 
through Frisco and over the Golden Gate Bridge, our visit to the Napa Valley 
where we engaged in wine tasting, the drive over the Big Sur and through the 
Valley of the Giants, those stately, imposing redwoods, and finally through 
the farming area of Oregon, all added interest and variety to what could have 
been a tiring 1500 miles. 

While in Carmel a few of us visited Bill Welch whose knowledge of, and 
enthusiasm for, tazettas seems unlimited. Barbara Fry happened to be there 
at the same time but most of Bill’s flowers were over. The planting is well 
sheltered with boundary hedges, and a gentle slope gives good drainage to 
the dark, sandy loam. Bill is a dedicated organic gardener and does not 
believe in chemical sprays or fertilizers. The weeds and grasses were pulled by 
hand and composted in a big heap to be applied to the ground later. However 
there is no way that the phosphate and potash content of the soil can be 
increased by this method, as what is taken out of the soil is returned without 
any increase except in the nitrogen content. He was fertilizing with wood 
ashes, but the proportion of these essential elements is so small that it would 
have little effect on his one acre patch. The principal weeds Avena elatior and 
Bormis sterilis, are both indicators of low phosphate and potassium in the 
soil, while the absence of any Trifolium species further confirmed this. 

After lunching at Canby on April 2, we visited Grant and Amy Mitsch, 
where there was the usual display of novelties in the garage. Here the stars of 
the show were the progeny of pollen of Space Ship, which although not a 
good show flower itself, is giving lovely deep shades of watermelon pink and 
crimson in its progeny. Laser 2 W-R was the one that appealed to most 
people. It was large and smooth with excellent texture and substance in the 
white perianth, and a slightly flared crown of reddish crimson, while Magician 
2 W-P had a slightly more frilled cup and spoon shaped perianth segments 
that were slightly incurved, and not as flat and smooth as those of Laser. We 
compared the color in these two and could distinguish little difference 
although they are coded differently. Cool Flame, when used as a pollen 
parent, also gave some excellent flowers with very pleasing pink coloring and 
smooth, white perianths void of the nicks usually found in the parent. Decoy 
2 W-R is similar to its parent (Cool Flame) but opens bright pink and is less 
likely to nick in the perianth. There were at least three other good cultivars 
bred from Cool Flame. 

The JJ26 series (Scio x Camelot) gave some excellent long cups. 
Constancy is described in the catalog but we prefered another clone, JJ26/8, 
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which had excellent form and substance, with a good even gold coloring. 
Another good one was JJ26/6. There was also some good progeny of Golden 
Aura in this sub-division. Aircastle x Kingbird produced some very good 
flowers in varying shades of yellow and gold in Divisions 2 and 3. They had 
good form and texture and were really good show flowers, probably the best 
in Division 3 that we have seen. We measured some of them, as they are still 
under number. JJ54/2 Vigil x Panache 1 W-W, was very white with a slender 
vase shaped trumpet, and broad ace of spades perianth segments that 
overlapped well. KK4/4 Gloriola x Rima 1 Y-P, a sibling of Memento, had a 
pale yellow perianth and a neatly scalloped pink trumpet like Rima. There 
was a large arrangement of mixed seedlings from Precedent x Eclat. Most of 
these had large saucer shaped coronas of varying shades of yellow edged in 
pink or shades of watermelon. They were mainly cut flowers but there were 
one or two that would be good show prospects. Takahe 4 Y-R, is a good 
double with more petaloids than Tahiti, but the one that took our fancy was a 
single clone of a pink and white double on a tall strong stem. It was very well 
formed with a good balance between the clean white perianth segments and 
the bright pink petaloids. Precocious, Lorikeet and Sentinel were much better 
this year than when I had seen them on previous occasions. Older cultivars 
that were still good were Precedent, Silken Sails, and Coral Ribbon. 

We spent the next three nights at Mount Angel Abbey, where Father 
Athanasius made us extremely welcome and could not do enough for us. The 
rooms and facilities were excellent and it had an atmosphere of peace and 
tranquility. Father A. showed us the museum after nine o'clock on the first 
evening of our sojourn there. This contained many interesting exhibits 
ranging horn stuffed animals and birds to rare jewelry and one could easily 
spend a couple of hours there without becoming bored. Next morning the 
Father took us down a narrow track through the cedars and firs to a small 
clearing where he grows his daffodils. These were at their peak blooming and 
were a sight to behold. In spite of the Father’s profuse apologies for the lack 
of attention to his plot, the flowers were of superb quality and would hold their 
own with any private collection we saw in the U.S. He also had most of the 
rare and most sought after varieties, and picked some of his best flowers for 
us, which we kept as long as we could to admire their beauty. One could 
easily have picked a winning Quinn or a Bronze Ribbon entry. 

From here we travelled to Murray Evans's via the Columbia River gorge 
and stopped at the Wahkeena and Multnoma Falls, as well as at Crown Point, 
for a lovely view of the Columbia Valley. 

Murray was having an early season which was fortunate for us as he is 
usually several days later than Grant Mitsch in blooming time. Stella and 
Murray made us most welcome and provided a buffet lunch which we 
supplemented with purchases made at the supermarket earlier that day. 
Several of the best flowers were staged in the living room, and we were able to 
admire these while having lunch. 

Murray excells in whites and pink doubles and there were several beautiful 
whites. Cataract 1 W-W is large and very white with ace of spades perianth 
and a long slender trumpet, neatly rolled and scalloped. However we prefered 
0/15, 1 W-W, which although smaller and not so crystalline white was 
smoother and of better form with a pronounced roll to the tubular trumpet, 
and would have been a better show prospect. Coho 1 W-W was also white and 
smooth and a good flower. There were several bright pink and white doubles, 
almost crimson in the petaloids, and one lovely flower, larger than Cotton 
Candy, but with the petaloids edged a clear soft pink on the outer half. 
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Chanticleer 4 Y-O was a good bright yellow, with the petaloids red rather 
than orange and is the best red and yellow double that we have seen. It was 
much better than Beauvallon. There were several very bright pinks with 
Quasar as pollen parent and tracing back to Green Island and Interim. While 
not quite show flowers they were certainly striking, but showed too much of 
the Interim form. Quasar was much better in form and quality. There was one 
lovely 2 W-W that Murray had not named growing out in the yard. A flower of 
this staged with Broomhill made the latter look like a poor relation. 

Although it was a dull and miserable day, with a threat of worse to come, 
we spent some time out in the field looking over the latest seedlings. There 
was one flower in a batch of 1 Y-O seedlings that had a well-formed and well- 
colored orange trumpet with a good yellow perianth; we prefered it to 
Glenfarclas. We also saw some of the Pannlll introductions, including 
Homestead 2 W-W, which is very smooth and white with good form; White 
Hunter 2 W-W; Mountain Dew 1 W-W; Rhine Wine 1 W-W; Williamsburg 

2 W-W; and Central Park 1 W-Y, all of which are good show flowers. 

On the way back to St. Benedict we called on Madelaine Kirby who 
escorted us around her beautiful garden. Her flowers were excellent and much 
better than when I had seen them in 1976. There were many good miniatures 
which seem to do well there. 

Next morning we took the remains of our picnic lunch and spent most of 
the day at Grant’s as our first visit was of too short a duration to enable us to 
see everything. On this occasion the weather was much brighter and we were 
able to get several pictures out in the field, and take more notes on the flowers 
and their breeding. After a picnic lunch at the roadside in the sunshine, we 
travelled to the Havens’s where we saw the main stocks under cultivation. 
Elise and Richard are growing these well as they are all true to name and well 
rogued. Most of the rows, with several cultivars in each, would be over 300 
yards long and there would be over three acres of bulbs growing. Seeing them 
growing in the field in large numbers, and without protection, enabled us to 
form a sound opinion of their value as cut flowers or show flowers. Rival 6 
Y-Y was performing well and so was Rapture 6 Y-Y. It is like a large edition of 
the species. Spun Honey 4 Y-Y should be a good cut flower as it is very 
consistent in form and size. Moonflight was similar but paler, but did not 
appeal to us as we are not partial to such pale shades. 

There were two splendid bicolors bred from (Wahkeena x [(Silverdale * 
Kanchenjunga) x Preamble]). HH122/4 had a long well formed trumpet of 
bright yellow and pointed white perianth which reflexed slightly making the 
trumpet appear longer, but on measurement the perianth was 52mm and the 
trumpet 50 mm, making it a long cup. This will be a flower likely to displace 
Chapeau and Festivity from the blue ribbon stand that they have held so long. 
The other, HH122/2, which was slightly smaller with a wider base to the 
trumpet, measured 43mm, in both trumpet and corona and will be a good 
show flower, because of its good form and contrast. 

Most of the Throckmorton stocks were growing here and we were able to 
evaluate these. On Edge 3 Y-GYR, appeared to be the best of the dm edged 
types, but in common with several others it had a longish neck. White Tie 

3 W-W was inclined to produce small flowers and was not as consistent nor as 
white as White Snow 3 W-W. We were indeed fortunate to have such 
favorable weather on this occasion, as that night there was strong wind with 
gusts up to 40 m.p.h. and heavy, driving rain that made our early morning 
drive to the airport rather hazardous. However we had excellent drivers for 
the tour and owe them and our hospitable hosts a debt of gratitude. 
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ON THE COVER 

Stratosphere 7 Y-O (Mitsch, 1968) was the top exhibition flower 
for 1981, narrowly beating Festivity, and also is listed in the top 
ten in the ADS Symposium for 1981. (Wheeler photo) 

AMERICAN DAFFODIL SOCIETY 
SYMPOSIUM FOR 1981 

Jane Moore, Poquoson, Virginia 

After complying with the 1975 ADS Board of Directors’ decision that the 
Symposium Committee report on show cultivars, it is time to compile a list of 
daffodils that grow well, with minimum care, in an average garden anywhere 
in this country. Regional Vice Presidents were asked to select a number of 
reporters, proportionate to the membership of the region, representing the 
various growing conditions of the region. Reports came from some gardeners 
growing fewer than 100 named cultivars and others with more than 1000. The 
average reporter grows about 400 cultivars and at least one has grown 
daffodils for more than sixty years. 
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From the eports the most reliable divisions are 2, 3 and 7. Most reporters 
grow daffodils in Divisions 1 through 9 and sufficient evaluations were made 
of Divisions 10 and 11 that they will be included. Reporters gave much time 
and thought to compiling their lists and I thank each one for helping with the 
final analyst. 

It is true that many of the old daffodils are still hard to beat in the garden 
and many listed in this 1981 report were in the 1976 report. Since the 
reporters are not rating the same cultivars it is difficult to arrive at a 
meaningful numerical value to assign to each cultivar. Only the ones with the 
most votes are listed; rank is indicated by number and repetition of a number 
indicates a tie vote. Readers are usually interested in the cultivars, 
irrespective of division, receiving the most votes. The top ten were so close 
that they are listed alphabetically. 


1. Arctic Gold 1 Y-Y 

2. Beige Beauty 3 Y-Y 

3. Charity May 6 Y-Y 

4. Daydream 2 Y-W 

5. Festivity 2 W-Y 


6. Geranium 8 W-O 

7. Golden Dawn 8 Y-O 

8. Jetfire 6 Y-R 

9. Stratosphere 7 Y-O 

10. Tahiti 4 Y-R 


DIVISION 1 


1. Arctic Gold 

2. Inca Gold 

3. Aurum 
3. Viking 

1. Honeybird 

2. Chiloquin 


Yellow perianth and trumpet Y-Y 
5. Carrickbeg 
5. Golden Rapture 
5. Kingscourt 

Yellow perianth and white trumpet Y-W 

2. Lunar Sea 



White perianth and pink trumpet W-P 

1. Rima 

2. Patricia Reynolds 

3. Indiscreet 

3. Rosed ale 

5. At Dawning 


1. Prologue 

2. Downpatrick 

3. Baliygarvey 
3. Trousseau 
5, Descanso 
5. Ivy League 
5. Peace Pipe 


White perianth and yellow trumpet W-Y 


Prologue (Wheeler photo) 


White perianth and trumpet W-W 

1. Panache 4. Cantatriee 

2. Empress of Ireland 4. Rashee 

2. Vigil 
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DIVISION 2 


1. Butterscotch 

2. Camelot 

3. Golden Aura 
3. Ortneau 

5. Top Notch 

1. Ceylon Y-O 

2. Falstaff Y-R 

3. Vulcan Y-O 


Yellow perianth and cup Y-Y 
6. St. Keverne 
6. Strines 
8. Carlton 
8. Inauguration 

Yellow perianth, orange or red in cup 

4. Armada Y-O 
4. Chemawa Y-OOY 


1. Daydream 

2. Charter 

1. Festivity 

2. Wahkeena 

3. Chapeau 
3. Pure Joy 

1. Avenger W-R 

2. Hotspur W*R 

3. Arbar W-O 


Yellow perianth and white cup Y-W 

3. Binkie 

4. Bethany 

White perianth and yellow cup W-Y 

5. Green Island W-GWY 
5. Old Satin 

5. Tudor Minstrel 

White perianth, orange or red in cup 

3. Rameses W-R 
5. Daviot W-OOY 
5. Kilworth W-GRR 


White perianth and pink cup W-P 

1. Coral Ribbon W-YYP 3. Precedent W-YPP 

2. Accent 3. Tangent 

White perianth and cup W-W 

1. Stainless 3. Churchfield 

2. Easter Moon W-GWW 3. Columbus 

3. Broomhill 3. Wedding Gift 



Left, Panache; right. Coral Ribbon (Knierim photos) 
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DIVISION 3 

Yellow perianth and cup Y-Y 

1. Beige Beauty 

2. Lemonade 

Yellow perianth, orange or red in cup 

1. Irish Coffee Y-YYO 3. Sunapee Y-YYR 

2. Perimeter Y-YYR 

White perianth and yellow cup W-Y 
1. Aircastle 4. Impala W-GYY 

1. Silken Sails W-WWY 4. Tranquil Morn W-WYY 

3. Eminent W-GYY 

White perianth, orange or red in cup 


1. Merlin W-YYR 

2. Rockall W-R 

3. Snow Gem W-R 

1. Audubon W-YYP 

2. Gossamer W-YYP 


4. Glenwherry W-R 
4. Matapan W-R 
6. Privateer W-O 

White perianth and pink in cup 


1. Verona 

2. Cool Crystal W-GWW 

3. Angel W-GWW 

4. Achnasheen 


White perianth and cup W-W 
4. April Clouds 
4. Cushendall W-GWW 
4. Dream Castle 
4. White Tie 


1. Tahiti Y-R 

2. Acropolis W-R 

3. Unique W-Y 

1. Erlicheer W-W 
1. Yellow Cheerfulness Y-Y 


DIVISION 4 

One bloom to a stem 

4. Hawaii Y-R 

5. Fiji Y-Y 

5. Papua Y-Y 

Two or more blooms to a stem 

3. Cheerfulness W-Y 


3. White Marvel W-W 



Left, Verona (Knierim); right, Tahiti (Hatfield) 
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DIVISION 5 
Yellow perianths 

1. Harmony Bells Y*Y 4. King’s Sutton Y-Y 

2. Liberty Bells Y-Y 4. Puppet Y-G 

3. Piculet Y-Y 4. Ruth Haller Y-Y 

White perianths 

1. Tresamble W-W 4. Saberwing W-W 

2. Arish Mell W-W 5. Thalia W-W 

3. Tuesday’s Child W-Y 


DIVISION 6 
Yellow perianth 

1. Jetfire Y-R 4. Beryl Y-O 

2. Charity May Y-Y 4. Roger Y-O 

3. Willet Y-Y 

White perianth 

1. Jenny W-W 3. Ibis W-Y 

2. Dove Wings W-Y 



Left, Jenny; right. Pipit (Knierim) 


DIVISION 7 


Yellow perianths, colored cups 

1. Stratosphere Y-O 3. Suzy Y-O 

2. Sweetness Y-Y 4. Oregon Gold Y-Y 


Yellow perianths and white cups Y-W 


1. Pipit 3. Dickcissel 

2, Verdin 4. Oryx 

White perianths 

1. Dainty Miss W-GWW 

2. Bell Song W-P 
2. Pueblo W-W 

4. Curlew W-W 

4. Eland W-W 

6. Cherie W-P 



Dainty Miss (Knierim) 
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1. Golden Dawn Y-O 

2. Geranium W-O 

3. Matador Y-GYO 


DIVISION 8 

4. Silver Chimes W-W 

5. Highfield Beauty Y-GYO 

6. Martha Washington W-O 


L Cantabile W-GGR 

2. Quetzal W-GYR 

3. Angel Eyes W-GYO 


DIVISION 9 

3.. Sea Green W-GGR 

5. Milan W-GYR 

6. Actaea W-GYR 


1. intermedins Y-O 

2. biflorus W-Y 


DIVISION 10 

2. p. recurvus W-YYR 
2. ps. obvatlaris Y-Y 


DIVISION 11 

Yellow perianth and corona Y-Y 

1, Square Dancer 

2. Baccarat 

White perianth 

1. Cassata W-W 2. Lemon Ice W-Y 

2, Chablis W-PPY 2. Orangery W-POY 

2. Dolly Mollinger W-OWO 2. Phantom W-P 


DAFFODILS AND DANDELIONS 

While attending the American Daffodil Society convention at Newport 
Beach in southern California 1 saw fine daffodils grown under the favorable 
California conditions. At the same time 1 encountered an old acquaintance. 
Taraxacum vulgare , the common dandelion. 1 had almost forgotten that 
harbinger of spring, not having seen it since my departure from Virginia in 
1974. So came the question, do daffodils and dandelions like similar climatic 
conditions? 

In 1970 while making a brief visit to the high Canadian Rocky Mountains I 
saw dandelions thrusting up their first blooms a few feet from the edge of a 
melting snow bank. Apparently a severe winter was no deterrent to their 
survival and growth. 

Two years later while on a United Nations assignment in Thailand I looked 
in vain for daffodils and any weeds so commonly seen in my Virginia garden. 
There was only one, a thing called “goosegrass” (Eleusine indica), a native of 
India that reached both the U. S. and Thailand in its travels. 

My conclusion from all this is that daffodils and dandelions can grow in cold 
or even frigid climates but have little or no success in tropica] or semitropical 
regions. Therefore, there are no happy dandelions and few daffodils in 
Gainesville, Florida. But what is the difference between southern California 
and central Florida? California has wonderfully cool autumn nights and cool 
soil at planting time. Gainesville does not, 

—Willis H. Wheeler, Gainesville, Florida 
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DAFFODIL TIME IN NEW ZEALAND 

Mary S. Cartwright, Nashville, Tennessee 

To be able to make a trip to New Zealand was exciting enough in itself, but 
when my daughter and son-in-law announced we’d be going the last week in 
September, I realized that, with luck, we just might see some daffodils, and I 
was even more excited over the trip. 

We flew to Auckland, spent the night there, and on Saturday, September 
26th took an early morning flight to Christchurch. A climb to the top of the 
cathedral for a view of the city, and a substantial lunch of excellent fish and 
even better New Zealand wine topped off with Pavlova, New Zealand’s most 
sinfully rich national dessert, necessitated a walk along the Avon River before 
we went to the Horticultural Hall to see the Daffodil Show. 

The show was indeed a breath of spring, a respite from the blustery wind 
and cloudy skies outside. Besides the rows of daffodil exhibits, there were 
vegetables, herbs, flowering shrubs, all surrounded by lovely flower 
arrangements too numerous to describe, except for the unique theme, a six- 
foot composition of exotic foliage, proteas, several brooms, a vacuum cleaner 
tube and other cleaning articles, entitled “Spring Clean.” Centrally located 
opposite the entrance was a charming rock garden displayed by the 
Canterbury Alpine Society containing miniature shrubs, all sorts of unusual 
blooming plants, and daffodils, of course. In one corner a lady was selling 
nosegays of fresh flowers. It was difficult not to give in to the yearning to have 
one myself, but good sense told me a touring Honda was not the place for a 
bunch of flowers. 

Mustering up courage, I approached a delightful lady who seemed to be 
concerned with the operation of the show. She greeted me warmly when I 
explained I was a member of the ADS and immediately introduced me to Mr. 
and Mrs. A. W. Chappell. Their names struck a chord instantly and I realized 
they were the couple who had numerous winners in the show. They in turn, 
introduced me to Wilson Stewart of Co. Durham, England, who was making 
a daffodil tour of N.Z. He had had a visit with Phil Phillips among others and 
was winding up his visit with this show. He graciously agreed to write up the 
show and it arrived home the same day I did. While we were talking, I noticed 
a delightful gentleman photographing some of the exhibits and when I was 
introduced he insisted on recording my visit on him. As this was David S. Bell 
it was very easy for me to be “caught” admiring one of his seedlings. (60 YP, 
to be exact.) 

It was interesting to see a number of familiar Richardson blooms as well as 
some of Mitsch’s, but, of course, my greatest interest was in those with which 
I was not familiar. Springston Gem caught my eye, as did Springston Charm. 
Mr. L. J. Chambers had three stems of beautiful Killymoon, but then 1 have to 
admit having a weakness for Division 2 whites. Dear Me, a lovely pink; a 
yellow and white 2 called Cyros; Tia 3 Y-R; Mrs. Speyer’s Premier Bloom 
Rondo; and a knockout white trumpet seedling of David Bell’s, *652, were all 
admired. I fell in love with a pale yellow 6—Tracey, but then 1 have a 
weakness for them, too. Three stems of Snipe, a perfect little Flyaway, and an 
unknown to me, Yimkin, were some of the little ones. Pots of Xit and Hawera 
made me wonder if we in the U.S. were missing an attractive way to exhibit 
miniatures. 

Mrs. R. A. Lowe had a handsome seedling, *786, and David Bell’s *48 was 
fine. An interesting 7 was named Kariapira Minor, though goodness knows if 
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that is spelled correctly. We did discover that Maori names are even more 
difficult to spell than Tennessee and Chattanooga! 

Visiting the show and meeting so many warm and friendly people was only 
the beginning of an exciting and happy two-week visit in a beautiful country. 
The flight over the glacier and landing on it, following a snow-plow out of 
Milford Sound, stopping at a farm to watch the sheep shearing, and getting to 
pet a “lambie”, as my daughter called them, and swimming in an outdoor 
pool heated by thermal springs are just part of the happy memories. We saw 
beautiful lakes of azure blue; towering, snow-capped mountains; spring-green 
fields covered with lambs of all sizes and shapes. We experienced gale-force 
winds in Wellington, saw hundreds and hundreds of week-end skiers enjoying 
Tongariro National Park and drove through the lonely stretches of the South 
Island’s west coast where we would not see more than one car per hour. New 
Zealand was a lovely experience, indeed. 


PORT ERIN AND PIXIE’S POOL 

(from Cods Comer, July, 1981) 

In 1977 Sir Frank Harrison of Ballydorn Bulb Farm sent me seedling 
76/3W-GGWxxx (Port Stewart x Tryst) because Port Stewart, which I had 
ordered, was damaged. It was with much anticipation that 1 awaited its 
blooming the following spring, as Division 3 whites are one of my favorite 
groups, and GGW—wow! Spring came and it had a couple of buds and every 
time I looked they were still buds. Finally they blasted. This went on for the 
next two years. Then 1 decided to lift and move it to another location, 
hopefully a warmer one. This same year the seedling was introduced as Port 
Erin. Last fall I replanted one double nose and two large rounds. Again this 
April there were nice fat buds, and great anticipation. Nothing. The beginning 
of May, 1 picked one and brought it indoors where it did open. The others did 
open but with some greening and distortion of the perianth segments. This is 
a very late cultivar (listed as 5 in the catalogue) and I feel our weather is not 
favorable for growing it. Tag Bourne purchased it last year, and she too was 
unsuccessful blooming it this year. 

Last year I reported to Sir Frank on the progress of Port Erin. Here is his 
reply to me: 

M We also had many buds “blasted” this year in the one year down stock and 
blame the lack of rain for 30 days! All flowered well last year in the cold late 
wet season. It always has very green buds and needs moist growing 
conditions.” 

The official amount of rainfall in Columbus for April was 1.67 inches above 
normal. The part of town 1 live in had more than that. So it must not be only 
moist conditions that Port Erin needs. 

On the plus side, I purchased Pixie’s Pool 3W-GGY (Cushendall x Sea 
Green) from Carncairn last year and was very pleased with it. The description 
in the catalogue said it was rather like Grace Nate 3W-GGY (Cushendall x 
Cantabile ?) and of course that was enough to sell it to me. Grace Note’s 
coloring is one of the most pleasing available in daffodils. The coloring and 
the size are similar, but the perianth segments on Pixie’s Pool do not roll, 
which is a big plus. This flower opened around the ninth of May in an early, 
early season. I am hoping that in the future it will bloom early enough to 
exhibit. 

—Naomi Liggett, Columbus, Ohio 
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HONOLULU'S 33rd NARCISSUS FESTIVAL AND THE 

CHINESE SACRED LILY 

Sheldon L. Tom. Hilo, Hawaii 

(Ed. Note; What follows has been extracted from cotrespondence with Mr. 
Tom and materials sent by the Chinese Chamber of Commerce.) 

The 33rd Narcissus Festival, to be held 
in Honolulu. Hawaii, began with a kick of! 
reception on November 5, but the real 
festivities get under way on January 6 and 
conclude with a final banquet on February 
7. The month-long celebration of the 
Chinese New Year (January 25) includes a 
cooking program. Queen contest. 
Coronation Ball, Chinatown Open House 
and Cultural Event, cinema night, and 
fashion show. 

The January 22 and 23 Cultural Event 
held at the Chinese Cultural Plaza located 
in the walking vicinity of Honolulu’s Chinatown should be highlighted by a 
Narcissus Flower Exhibit, as in previous years. The display normally consists 
of whole, multi-stemmed plants in papier-mache floral containers with 
pebbles. Usually both double and single forms of the China-grown bulb 
masses, and sometimes cherished rare, single or double green varieties, are 
featured. Always there are several bowls of dwarfed, “crab’s claw” forms 
featuring either single or double varieties, sometimes pendent. Plants in full 
bloom carrying four or more stalks used to be sold years ago for $7.50. Quite 
likely the price is higher today, as the bulbs themselves retail for over $5.00. 
There are normally a few scattered budding or blooming plants in Chinatown 
shops, and dozens massed for sale during a street festival such as the January 
22 Chinatown Open House. The market drops steeply after the New Year 
Day, when the flowers have lost their auspicious quality. 

Plants with first buds opening close to the stroke of midnight at the close of 
Chinese New Year’s Eve are regarded as good omens for the coming year. 
The gold-colored single flowered cups are seen as receptacles of full financial 
prosperity when entire. Losing fortune is predicted if the single crowns are 
split on the sides, allowing for monetary losses in the year. Such folklore 
associations have imbued the flower with a magic quality befitting its 
translated appellation—“Xue Xien Hua”—literally “Water Spirit (Fairy) 
Flower.” Helen Link’s article, “The Chinese Sacred Lily,” in the December, 
1974, Journal is very enlightening in these details. 

The usual Chinese methods of incising the bulb and peeling away the scale 
puts an enormous drain on the energy supply in forcing, however, and plants 
are usually discarded afterward. Raising plants for New Year flowering is a 
very tricky business and usually relegated to experts. Amateur cultivators 
frequently flower their bulbs, if at all. inevitably days or weeks too early or late 
to comply with traditional schedules. Few residents, even of the patriarchal or 
immigrant generations, are fully skilled in cultivating the plant, regarded as 
rare, difficult, and expensive. Indeed many younger persons of Chinese 
ancestry are not at all acquainted with the flower, visually, much less of its 
folk-belief associations. Nowadays, the Chinese Sacred Lily and other 
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commercially available tazettas suitable for easy water culture are grown by 
gardeners or hobbyists throughout the state, as throughout America, solely 
for their beauty and fragrance from Thanksgiving through Eastertide. 

The design of the Narcissus Queen’s crown appears to me be to derived 
from a crab-clawed single Chinese tazetta. Queenly crowns at least since 
1965 through 1973 were definitely artistic renderings of that unique forced 
narcissus plant. 

Anyone visiting Honolulu in January may check the papers for specific 
schedules for the festival. 

The Chinese narcissus has been naturalized in one high altitude location at 
Kula, Maui, about 5000 feet high on the slopes of Haleakala volcano. A 
former Chinese community was located there and occasional clumps are 
observed by recent visitors to that dry, cool, upland region. Early plantings 
were probably made about the turn of the century there. 

There have been some refreshing developments regarding narcissus activity 
on the Orchid Island of Hawaii. Having just followed up by phone on an 
observation made early in the month of June at a village general store in the 
small community of Volcano, 1 have been able to confirm evidence as to the 
existence of daffodil plantings on this island. I saw on display in June prices 
for fresh cut daffodils at 30C apiece. The salesperson also informed me that 
recently bulbs (meaning whole plants) were also on sale, locally grown, to be 
sure. The Volcano area and surrounding communities slope gradually from 
about 3000 to 5000 feet above the sea and center around the active Kilauea 
Crater, well known to many travellers and students of geology. There is 
frequently dense cloud cover, with abundant fog, mists, and rain much of the 
year. Cymbidium orchids are grown commercially here extensively for the 
international markets. 

The daffodils on sale were a mixed lot including Chinese Sacred Lily, Paper 
Whites, and yellow trumpets. They were commercially raised at about the 
5000 foot elevation along with gladiolus, iris, and tulips for the local cutflower 
market. The supplier informed me that another lot of 3000 bulbs was planted 
in another residential planting from forcing stock obtained in Honolulu fairly 
recently. These were of the Chinese type, most familiar in Hawaii. 

Another batch of narcissus, probably Paper Whites, Soleil d’Or, and 
Chinese Grand Emperor, also had bloomed and seemed to be growing very 
green and vigorously in another yard at Volcano. Planted late, they had 
blossomed in April or May in the humus-laden, black and acidic volcanic soil. 

A border planting made at 500 feet in Hilo of pebbles-and-water-forced 
Paper Whites, Soleil d’Or, and two cultivars of the Chinese tazetta were still 
growing in June. These had been planted in soil between November and April. 
Actually, secondary leaf growth spurted up in May on eight of ten bulbs 
planted out. Two bulbs, one each of Chinese and a Paper White, both 
probably planted in April showed signs of yellowing and drying of mature 
leaves so they were dug and forcibly dried off with their tops cut off at the 
nose. The Paper White round was approximately the same size as originally 
purchased but the Sacred Lily predictably had split into several divisions still 
about the same circumference of the original double nosed bulb, measuring 
just the larger “mother bulb” pieces, together. 

Most of this group were grown in the afternoon sun, supplemented by bulb 
food (4-12-12) and bonemeal. There was definite burning of the leaf tips 
possibly due to the bonemeal, a soil residue of household borax or boric acid 
(used in attempted roach control), or rather unlikely, a small quantity of white 
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eggshells thrown into the plot for empirical purposes (an old Chinese folk 
practice). The soil appears to be of the general worn tropical laterite type 
typical of the nearby sugar plantations, of medium light brown color, line 
piecrust texture, good drainage yet claylike consistency when wet. Leaching is 
reportedly a serious problem with this soil type but these bulbs probably were 
victims of overfertilization. 

Portions of both bulbs will be refrigerated over summer and replanted 
subsequently, hopefully with others from the staggered border plot should 
continued growth prove not to totally exhaust their energy supply. Those still 
in the ground should probably have been lifted and artificially dried off a 
month or two after flowering when the leaves began to yellow, to preclude 
new growth arising from the same old stems or newly formed slabs and splits. 
It is unlikely that flowering will occur at this growing stage and with the 
absence of a chilling rest period. Previous experience with narcissus in Hawaii 
has demonstrated that on occasions the bulbs will die down completely and 
sprout again after a long dormancy following a period of damp weather 
(without flowers, however.) 

As the reader might surmise, there is much opportunity for further “fun 
with narcissus bulbs” in Hawaii, especially on the not so sunny, warm, or dry 
slopes of the Orchid Isle’s volcanoes. 


METHODS OF GROWING CHINESE NARCISSUS 

1. Water Culture: Clean the bulb and immerge it in fresh water for two 

days, then put it upright and cover two-thirds of the bulb with water. 
Keep on changing fresh water every morning until it blooms. The 
plant should be in full sunshine in order to obtain vigorous growth 
and healthy flowers. It takes about 25-30 days to bloom. 

2. Soil-less Culture: Hold the bulb with sand, pebbles, or gravel in a 

container. Add the following chemical solutions: potassium 
dihydrogen phosphate, 16 grams; potassium nitrate, 64 grams; 
calcium nitrate, 96 grams; magnesium sulphate, 48 grams; iron 
sulphate, 6 grams; water, 25 gallons. Add new solutions to replace 
evaporation. Put it in full sunshine until flower is ready. 

3. Soil Culture: Put the bulb in rich, humusy soil either in a flower pot or 

in the ground. Cover the bulb with soil. Water it every day. It takes 
about a month to bloom, 

4. Carve Culture: Cut about one-third of the scale of the bulb vertically till 

the flowering stalk is seen, that is, cutting away one-quarter of the 
leaves, so that the flowering stalk is sticking out uncut. Immerge the 
bulb in water for two or three days and wash away the gummy 
substance produced from the wounded bulb. Connect the bulbs 
together with tiny little bamboo sticks to form a ring or any design 
you like. When the flowering stalks grow up straight, insert the knife 
blade into the stalk to make a little cut, then the flowering stalks will 
curl up beautifully. Put wet cotton on top of the carved bulb and 
change water daily. This will take a shorter period to bloom, about 
four to seven days earlier than the water culture method. 

(From a leaflet on culture available where bulbs are purchased in Chinatown J 
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BULLETIN BOARD 

COMING EVENTS 


January 6 — February 7, 1982 
March 30-31, 1982 
April 1-3, 1982 
April 14-15, 1982 
April 7-9, 1983 


33rd Narcissus Festival, Honolulu, Hawaii 
RHS Early Competition, London, England 
ADS Convention, Nashville, Tennessee 
RHS Daffodil Show, London, England 
ADS Convention, Williamsburg, Virginia 


CALL OF THE ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the American Daffodil Society, Incorporated, will be 
held on Friday, April 2, 1982, at the Hermitage Hotel, Nashville, Tennessee, 
for the following purposes: 

1) for the election of officers and directors as provided by the By-Laws 

2) to take action and transact any other business which may properly and 
lawfully come before the meeting. 

By order of the Board of Directors 
Kathryn S. Andersen, Secretary 

ADS GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS 

Members are reminded that nominations—in triplicate—for the ADS Gold 
and Silver Medals may be made by any member of the Society, and seconded 
by another member. All nominations should be submitted to the president, 
who serves as chairman without vote of the Honors Committee, not less than 
thirty days before the annual meeting at which it is proposed the award be 
made. 

The Gold Medal is for “recognition of creative work of a pre-eminent nature 
in the understanding and advancement of daffodils,” while the Silver Medal is 
“to recognize outstanding service to the Society.” 

The three immediate past presidents, Charles Anthony, William O. 
Ticknor, and William Roese, make up the Honors Committee. 

ADS JUDGING SCHOOLS 

ADS Judging School li has tentatively been set for March, 1982, in 
Arkansas. Further information may be obtained from Mrs. Volta Anders, Sr., 
1628 Maul Road, N.W., Camden, Arkansas 71701. 

Several members in the Middle Atlantic Region are in need of Schools I and 
II. Those interested in attending such a school are urged to write your 
Regional Vice President who can then determine whether a school is feasible. 

NEW HANDBOOK AVAILABLE 


The 1981 edition of the Handbook for Growing, Exhibiting, and Judging 
Daffodils is hot off the press and is available from the Executive Director for 
$3.50. It is chock full of information for all lovers of daffodils and a must for 
those who are interested in exhibiting. Accredited Judges and Student Judges 
are required to purchase this manual, as it contains an up-dating on many 
points of judging. 
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1982 SHOW DATES 


The following is an incomplete list of show dates. If you desire your show to 
be listed in the March Journal please send the information to the Awards 
Chairman by January 1, 1982. 

March 13—Clinton, Mississippi. Mid-South Daffodil Society at the Vesper 
Room, Rogers Student Center, Mississippi College, Clinton, 
Mississippi. Information: Dr. Ted Snazelle, Box 4045, Mississippi 
College, Clinton, MS 39058 

March 20-21—Hernando, Mississippi. The Garden Study Club of Hernando, 
National Guard Armory, McCracken Rd. Information: Mrs. Edward 
Entrikin, 3065 Holly Springs Rd., Hernando, MS 38632 
March 20—Morrilton, Arkansas. Arkansas Daffodil Society and Morrilton 
Garden Clubs, Old Missouri Pacific Depot, Information: Mrs. W, H. 
Crafton, 618 Oliver St., Conway, AR 72032 
March 25-26—Atlanta, Georgia. Georgia Daffodil Society, Plaza, Rich's 
Store for Homes (Downtown), Atlanta. Information: V. Jack 
Yarbrough, 3700 Thackston Rd. SW, Atlanta, GA 30331 
March 27-28—Chapel Hill, North Carolina. Garden Club Council of Chapel 
Hill and Carrboro and North Carolina Botanical Garden at the Totten 
Center, North Carolina Botanical Garden. Information: Mrs. Everett 
Wilson, Tenney Circle, Chapel Hill, NC 27514 
April 1-3—Nashville, Tennessee. National Show at Botanic Hall, 
Cheekwood, Forest Park Drive. Information: Mrs. Don McEachern, 
3220 Knobview Dr., Nashville, TN 37214 
April 3—Princess Anne, Maryland. Somerset County Garden Club at the 
Peninsula Bank of Princess Anne. Information: Mrs. Richard 
Puffinburger, 10 Manokin Road, Crisfield, MD 21817 
April 3-4—Hampton, Virginia. Tidewater, Virginia, Daffodil Society, at 
Holiday Inn, (Coliseum), Hampton, Virginia. Information: Mrs. 
Henning Rountree, Jr. f 276 Harris Creek Rd., Hampton, VA 23669 
April 10-11—Gloucester, Virginia. Garden Club of Gloucester at the 
Gloucester Intermediate School, Route #17. Information: Mrs. William 
Masek, Jr., Matsuda, Gloucester, VA 23061 
April 10-11—Washington, D.C. Information: Alice H. Battle, 5607 
Williamsburg Blvd., Arlington, VA 22207 

April 13-14—Chillicothe, Ohio. Adena Daffodil Society, Veteran’s 
Administration Medical Center, Building 9, Recreation Hall, 
Information: Mrs. Wyman Rutledge, 704 Ashley Drive, Chillicothe, 
Ohio 45601 

April 17—Edgewater, Maryland. London Town Public House & Gardens. 
Information: Mrs. R. Gamble Mann, P. O. Box 176, Edgewater, MD 
21037 

April 17 — Louisville, Kentucky. Kentucky Daffodil Society. Shelbyville Mall, 
St. Matthews Rd., Louisville. Information: Mrs. Wynant Dean, 1629 
Cowling Ave., Louisville, KY 40205 

April 17-18—Cincinnati, Ohio. Southwestern Ohio Daffodil Society. 
Eastgate Mall, State Route 32 and 1-275, Cincinnati. Information: Mrs. 
Tom Ragouzis, 425 Rawson Woods Lane, Cincinnati, Ohio 45220 
April 21-22—Baltimore, Maryland. Maryland Daffodil Society. 
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April 23—Wilmington, Delaware. Delaware Daffodil Society. St. Albans 
Episcopal Church, 913 Wilson Rd., Wilmington, Del. Information: 
W. R. McKinney, 535 Woodhaven Rd. West Chester, PA 19380 
April 24-25—Columbus, Ohio. Central Ohio Daffodil Society. Upper 
Arlington Municipal Services Bldg., 3600 Tremont Rd., Columbus, 
Ohio. Information: Mrs. James Liggett, 4126 Winfield Rd., Columbus, 
Ohio 43220 

April 26-27 —Nantucket, Massachusetts. Nantucket Garden Club. Harbor 
House. Information: Mrs. Jean MacAusland, Box K, Nantucket, MA 
02554 

April 28-29—Downingtown, Pennsylvania. Garden Class of the Woman’s 
Club of Downingtown, Woman’s Club House, Manor Ave. Information: 
Mrs. James C. Patterson, 130 Woodland Circle, Downingtown, PA 
19335 

May 14-15—Dublin, New Hampshire. Garden Club of Dublin at the Town 
Hall. Information: Mrs. Wellington Wells, Jr., Box 308 RFD, 
Marlborough, NH 03455 

May 15—St. Paul, Minnesota. The Daffodil Society of Minnesota at 
Landmark Center, St. Paul. Information: Julius Wadekamper, 10078 
154th Ave., Elk River, MN 55330 

CLASSIFICATION CHANGES 1981 

Will members please correct their DTS&G to read: 

Starffre 7 Y-O Park Springs 3 W-WWY 

Highfield Beauty 8 Y-YYO Revelation 2 W*Y 

Mr. Sheppard from Mt. Lehman, British Columbia, writes that Dr. William 
De Mol is listed 9 W-? and should be classified 11 Y-Y; also, that Cock Robin 
is listed as 6 Y-R and should be changed to 6 Y-O. Will anyone who grows 
these cultivars please let me know how they grow for you. Thank you. 

Will any member who disagrees with a color coding of a daffodil in DTS&G 
please let me know as soon as possible after their growing season. It is only 
with the help of all members that DTS&G and the Data Bank can be 
accurate. 

Amy Cole Anthony, CJass/ftcaffan Chairman 

STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION 
(Act of August 12, 1970: Section 3685, Title 39, United States Code.) 

Date of Filing: September 28, 1981. The Daffodil Journal is published quarterly at 
Rt, 1, Box 152, Tyner, NC 27980, with general business offices of the publisher at the 
same address. The name and address of the Publisher is American Daffodil Society, 
Inc., Rt. 1, Box 152, Tyner, NC 27980; Editor, Mrs. Paul Gripshover, Rt. 3, 1206 
Natchez Road, Franklin, TN 37064; Chairman of Publications, Mrs. Robert 
Cartwright, 1216 Goodloe Drive, Nashville, TN 37215. 

Owner of the publication is American Daffodil Society, Inc. There are no 
bondholders, stockholders, or mortgagees. 

Total number of copies printed (average for preceding 12 months), 1648; paid 
circulation, 1378; sales through agents or dealers, none; free distribution, 63; total 
number of copies distributed, 1441. Total number of copies printed (single issue nearest 
to filing date), 1660; paid circulation, 1398; sales through agents or dealers, none; free 
distribution, 62; total number of copies distributed, 1460. I certify that the statements 
made by me above are correct and complete. 

— Mary Louise Gripshover 
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July, 1981 


William O. Ticknor, Executive Director 
American Daffodil Society, Inc. 

Dear Bill, 

At a recent meeting of the RHS Narcissus and Tulip Committee, we heard 
with great sadness and infinite regret of the death of Louise Hardison. A 
number of members knew Louise well, all had met her on several occasions 
during the 1979 Convention here, and it was the Committee’s unanimous 
wish that I should write to you to express our deep-felt sympathy with the 
American Daffodil Society in the loss of one of their most distinguished, 
courageous, and best-loved members* 

Here in the British Isles we are well aware of Louise’s dedication over the 
years to the flower we all love, to the interests of your fine society, and the 
contribution she made in so many ways both in America and indeed all over 
the civilized world. But in the midst of all her activities and the influence she 
brought to bear on events, I believe all who knew her were most affected by 
the strength of her lovely personality, her zest for life, her great sense of fun, 
and her immense courage. 

Yours sincerely. 


Tony Kingdom 

Chairman, RHS Narcissus and Tulip Committee 


ADVANCE NOTICE 

The American Daffodil Society (ADS) has available a limited number of 
one-year grants to promote research on the biology of Narcissus and 
daffodils, and to advance cultural techniques of that group of plants. 
Preference will be given to pilot projects that will allow the recipient to apply 
to other agencies for additional binding or student projects that can be 
accomplished within a short period of time. Other proposals will also be 
entertained. 

The proposal should contain a summary page that describes the project, in 
less than one-half page, in terms understandable by the general layman. A 
budget page should also be submitted. The name, rank, and address of 
person in the institution to whom funds should be sent must be added to the 
summary page. 

The proposal itself should be brief and address: 

1 . the problem to be investigated 

2 . methods to be applied 

3. controls 

4. how data will be analyzed 

5. how this study will advance the biology or horticulture of Narcissus. 

Proposals should be typed on one side of 8 V 2 ” x 11" bond and submitted in 

triplicate. Proposals should be postmarked no later than March 1, 1982, and 
addressed to Prof. H. Koopowitz, UCI Arboretum, Biological Sciences, 
University of California, Irvine, CA 92717. Successful applicants will be 
informed by July 15 for funding to start September 1. 
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SPREAD THE GOOD WORD! 


Most people by nature have more inquisitiveness than they show in 
everyday life. In today’s climate, organizations such as ours need to make big 
gains to survive and prosper. As Photography Chairman, I believe it is my job 
to promote knowledge among our members and supply slide programs for 
your use to help meet the goals and objectives of the American Daffodil 
Society. 

The following slide programs, with description of content, are available for 
rental at your request: 

Slide Set *1 — SHOW WINNERS — An up-to-date slide presentation 
prepared in conjunction with Loyce McKenzie’s article, “1981 Daffodil 
Shows,” which appeared in The Daffodil Journal September, 1981, and 
Mary Lou Gripshover’s article in this issue. (80 slides with script) 

Slide Set — SYMPOSIUM FAVORITES — A new slide program using 
Jane Moore’s last two Symposium reports (140 excellent slides with script) 
Slide Set *3 - NOVELTIES & NEW VARIETIES - A slide presentation 
showing the latest cultivars introduced and just coming on the market 
and/or coming out soon. (80 slides with script) 

Slide Set #4 — DAFFODIL PRIMER — This is known as the Garden Club 
Special and shows culture, how to prepare beds, good cultivars for show 
and garden, and slides showing daffodils in the landscape. (80 slides with 
script) 

Slide Set *5 — MINIATURES — A group of slides covering cultivars and 
species of miniatures on the ADS Approved List. (140 slides with script) 
Slide Set *6 — DAFFODILS IN BRITAIN — A slide program written in 
conjunction with the show reports in Daffodils 80-81. (80 slides sent to us 
by Mr. George Tarry with script) 

Slide Set #7 - SPECIES AND WILD FORMS - A slide program which is 
just what the title implies. (80 slides with script prepared by J. W. 
Blanchard for the Williamsburg Convention.) 

Slide Set *8 - CLASSIFICATION & COLOR CODING - Explains how 
the Color Code came about and how it is used. The script accompanying it 
gives the old classification and then the new color code and classification. 
(80 slides with script) 

Slide Set #9 - POETICUS DAFFODILS IN PRESENT DAY GARDENS - 
An indepth study of Division 9 prepared by the members of the Poet Round 
Robin. An excellent program for a group that really wants to study the 
poets and their hybridizers or can be used as a portion of a day in the 
Judges Refresher Course. (140 slides of hybridizers and their introductions 
with script.) 

Be Inquisitive! Seek knowledge for yourself and new members . . . assist 
ADS in meeting goals and objectives . . . periodic brainstorming sessions 
bring together different kinds of expertise on matters of common concern. 
Learn and grow . . . rent an American Daffodil Society slide program for your 
next regional or local meeting. 

— Mrs. Hubert Bourne 


A house with daffodils in it is a house lit up, whether or no the sun be shining 
outside. Daffodils in a green bowl—and let it snow if it will. 

— A. A. MILNE, Not That It Matters (Dutton) 
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DAFFODILS 1981-82 

Glory be! A great British mail sack full of yearbooks of the Royal 
Horticultural Society arrived at Tyner, N.C., on October 7, 1981. In previous 
years the Executive Director told our members that the book would be 
available in October and he received them in January. Last September he 
stated that they would be available in January and they arrived in October. 
They are available now and many have already been sold. There is no 
automatic mailing and billing for these books. Those members who want this 
book should send a check for $5.00 to the American Daffodil Society, Inc., 
Tyner, N.C. 27980. 

This seventy-page book is an annual round-up of British daffodil interest 
and information. It includes an insert of all newly registered daffodil names 
and this insert can update a Daffodil Data Bank or Daffodils to Show and 
Grow. Would you believe that 163 new daffodil names were registered 
between July 1, 1980, and July 31, 1981? 

Of particular interest is an article by J. W. Blanchard regarding species 
daffodils in Europe. Specifically he reviews Volume 5 of Flora Europaea. 
Taxonomists with their usual callous disregard of horticulturists have shuffled 
the naming of the species, most of which are on our Approved List of 
Miniatures. We didn’t come out too badly, but if you want to know about N. 
cuatrecasasii, N. triandrus pallidulus , N. triandrus copax, and N. requienii 
you had better buy this book. 

John Lea offers a “Simple Guide to Daffodil Breeding.” Reading it does not, 
unfortunately, guarantee that you will match his results. White daffodil lovers 
will appreciate the fine article by Dr. David Willis on the work of Guy Wilson 
with white daffodils. No member of our Society can consider himself 
knowledgeable of daffodils unless he knows of the purity of color, the size, the 
pose, the form, and the substance that Guy Wilson bred into white daffodils 
and which has since been passed on to pinks and all other kinds of daffodils. 

Our own Ted Snazelle gathered together in one article, entitled “Narcissus 
Diseases and Pests, the Big Four,” information that will be generally useful. 
A. A. Tompsett brings us up-to-date on twin-scale propagation. 

There is much more of interest as well as detailed reviews of all of the great 
English shows. Their listing of winners can be used as a buyer’s guide for Irish 
and English daffodils. The book makes an excellent Christmas present for 
daffodil lovers and is choice browsing on a cold January day. 

— W. O. TICKNGR 


LATE BULLETIN 

The Board of Directors, meeting in Dallas on October 24, 1981, voted to 
allow individual shows the option of whether or not to require color coding on 
entry tags. Exhibitors are urged to read show rules carefully, as failure to 
include the proper color code in those shows where it is required could result 
in the exhibit being disqualified. 
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DUES INCREASE 


After eight years of holding the line inflation has finally snapped the 
financial shoestring on which the American Daffodil Society operates. The 
cost of our award-winning Journal now exceeds our total receipts from dues. 
Printing and postal costs have increased at an incredible rate, and because of 
the recent many years of double-digit inflation, our old dues structure can no 
longer support the Society. 

The American Daffodil Society is a small but active and happy society 
supporting more than forty daffodil shows and providing a variety of help to 
its members plus a quarterly journal which is the greatest of its kind. We are 
deliberately a non-profit organization but we can not be a deficit-spending 
organization. We have held off a dues increase as long as we can, and there 
has been no increase since 1974. The increase is much smaller than with 
similar organizations. We ask and expect the continued support of all of our 
members. Life memberships may be purchased until January 1, 1982, at the 
$100.00 rate, but payment of dues for one or three year periods will be at the 
new rates. 

By action of the Board of Directors on October 24, 1981, the following 
schedule of dues will be in effect as of January 1, 1982: 

Individual..$10.00 a year or $27.50 for 3 years 

Juniors, through 18 years of age.$5.00 a year 

Family.. $15.00 a year for husband & wife 

with one copy of the Journal or $35.00 for 3 years 

Individual Sustaining Member.$15.00 a year 

Individual Contributing Member.$25.00 or more a year 

Overseas Member.$7.50 a year or $20.00 for 3 years 

Individual Life Membership (after 1/1/82).$150.00 

Members who are holding old membership application envelopes should 
destroy them and ask the Executive Director for more. Any member who 
wishes to make a tax-deductible contribution to the general fund of our 
Society at this time of transition will be much appreciated. 


WANTED—PEOPLE SLIDES 

Do you have any slides of people attending past ADS conventions? Would 
you like to share them with those attending the 1982 convention? If so, send 
them to Sally Stanford, Rt. 2, Box 300, Lebanon, TN 37087, who is planning 
an informal showing of them. Slides can be returned after the convention. 


Round Robin letters keep daffodils blooming through the winter. Join by 
writing to Robin Chairman, Richard Ezell, 1341 Lincoln Way East, 
Chambersburg PA 17201. 
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! BEGINNERS CORNER I 

I thought other beginners like me might be encouraged to hear of my 
success in our local daffodil shows over the last two years. I’ve learned a 
person doesn’t need to be a long-established daffodil grower with expensive 
bulbs and a large garden to win awards in daffodil shows. 

In 1980, my first year showing daffodils, I won the Gold Ribbon for Best in 
Show (and accompanying bottle of champagne) at the Southern California 
Daffodil Society show at the Sherman Foundation, Newport Beach, with a 
beautiful Audubon, In 1981, to my great surprise, 1 again won the Gold 
Ribbon (with champagne) at the SCDS Descanso Gardens show with a 
bloom of Audubon. The SCDS Grant E. Mitsch Golden Anniversary Perpetual 
Trophy for Best in Show was awarded along with the Gold Ribbon. As for the 
champagne, at Descanso I also won the lovely Northern California Daffodil 
Society Trophy, a silver wine cooler. These awards all came as wonderful 
surprises, because 1 live in a tiny apartment with no garden and never 
imagined awards like these. My daffodils are grown in raised beds and one- 
and two-gallon containers at the home of a friend several miles away from 
me. Also, I attend the University of California, Los Angeles, full-time while 
working part-time as a legal secretary, which severely limits my daffodil time. 

Awards do not always go to those with the most expensive bulbs. Out of all 
the blooms of our local daffodil experts, my flowers were twice chosen Best in 
Show. My daffodil collection contains mostly flowers in the $2.00 per bulb 
range, except for those pinks in the $6-$10 range I felt were indispensable. 
Sometimes inexpensive yet distinctive flowers, like Audubon, are chosen Best 
in Show. 

So beginners, take heart and pay attention to show schedules for 
collections you can enter. Also take advantage, as I have, of the knowledge of 
your local daffodil experts. I’ve found daffodil people to be a very friendly and 
sharing group, 

—Lori Brandt, Los Angeles, California 

Two other articles in this issue, “Show Winners” and “ADS Symposium for 
1981,” both list good, reliable, daffodils for show and garden. Many of these 
are inexpensive, but the really surprising thing is to note how many are on 
both lists—surely a good starting point for beginning a daffodil collection! 

One of the questions which came as a result of my query in the June issue 
asked about the newsletters which 1 mention from time to time, and asked for 
a list of names, addresses, and prices so people could send for them if they so 
desired. The Regional Newsletters come automatically to all members in the 
region. Some local societies send newsletters to their members. Those of 
which I am aware are listed below. 

Washington Daffodil Society, Mrs. Alice Battle, President, 5607 Williamsburg 
Rd., Arlington, VA 22207 (Dues, $3.50/year) 

Central Ohio Daffodil Society, Ms. Sue Harsh, Treasurer, 4759 Arthur Court, 
Columbus, Ohio 43220 (Dues, $4.00/year) 

Daffodil Society of Minnesota, Ray Swanson, Treasurer, 11680 Leeward Ave., 
Hastings, MN 55033 (Dues, $1.00/year) 

Northern Ireland Daffodil Group, Sandy McCabe, Chairman, 21 Parkmount 
Crescent, Ballymena, Co. Antrim, Northern Ireland (Dues, $4.00/year) 
Australian Daffodil Society, F, R, Coles, President, 29 Glenburnie Road, 
Mitcham 3132, Victoria, Australia (Dues $3.00/ year Australian) 
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Tasmanian Daffodil Council, Secretary D. R. Broadfield, P. O. Box 18, 
Ulverstone, Tasmania 7315 (Dues $2.00/year Australian) 

The same writer asked for news on Clarrie L. Andrews of New Zealand. She 
received his catalogue several years ago, and wonders if anyone is tending his 
flowers now. Any information will be appreciated. 


HERE AND THERE 


Members of the Worcester County Garden Club, under the guidance of our 
own Meg Yerger, undertook a major planting at the Nassawango Iron 
Furnace in Snow Hill, Maryland. Many species daffodils from various 
members’ homes were naturalized around the many buildings of this historic 
location. Bulbs were also contributed by Mrs. Eleanor Martin and Mr. 
Granville Hall, both of Gloucester, Virginia. 

There is a special educational plot containing x bi/lorus [ x medioluteus]. 
Narcissus pseudo-narcisus major and several double forms collected from old 
homesites. 

This is an on-going project of the Club’s and any suggestions or assistance 
would be greatly appreciated. If you could help in any way, please contact 
Mrs. B. Randall Coates, P. O. Box 273, Snow Hill, Maryland 21863. 



Meg Yerger naturalizing bulbs 


From Columbus, Ohio, Ruth Pardue reports that the miniatures at the 
Whetstone Park Display Garden did very well with Tete-a-Tete being a showy, 
consistent performer. Bloom count on Bobbysoxer was 43; Chit Chat, 34; and 
Minnow, 33. Garden awards for the 1981 season went to Bolton 7 Y-Y, 
Bravoure 1 W-Y, Moonshine 5 W-W, Minnow 8 W-Y, Peeping Tom 6 Y-Y, 
and Sea Green 9 W-GGR. Particular attention was given this year to Divisions 
5-9. 
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Newsletters from the Southern, Southwest, Midwest, and Middle Atlantic 
Regions tell of show results and fall meetings to come. 

From Virginia comes word of the death of Lois Perrin, an ADS judge who 
was active in the affairs of the Middle Atlantic Region. 

The Midwest Regional newsletter. Narcissus Notes, summarizes the judges 
refresher held in that region and offers some planting tips to novices. 

Tete-a-Tete, quarterly publication of the Daffodil Society of Minnesota, has 
show reports and reports on an upcoming bulb sale. Some “Random 
Thoughts” by the editor, Dave Karnstedt, tell of a visit to the Northern 
California Daffodil Society Show. 

The Australian Daffodil Society Newsletter for February, 1981, includes a 
list of most of the hybrids raised by Michael Spry in the thirty years since 
World War II. The list includes the classification, parentage, and brief 
description of some 160-plus cultivars. It was interesting to note that Mr. Spry 
has developed some daffodils with brown tones: Bill Webber, 2 W-brown, 
honey brown cup; and Coffeecup, 2 W-brown, coffee brown corona; among 
others. Hopefully we can hear more about these. 

The Tasmanian Daffodil Council newsletter includes a report by David 
Jackson of our own ADS convention as well as show dates for 1981. 

In a recent letter from Matthew Zandbergen, he writes as follows about 
doubles: 

1 do not know whether you know the story of the origin of the doubles 
Lionel Richardson raised. I will just write what Lionel told me himself. 
During the war years Lionel could not go to London to show his flowers at 
the RHS. So one day he walked amongst his daffodils to wile the time 
away. Very much to his surprise he saw a seedpod on his stock of Mary 
Copeland about to burst its seeds. He counted nine seeds (or thereabout) 
and Falaise was one of the seedlings coming from this casual cross. Mary 
Copeland is supposed to be a 'mule/ but as everywhere the exception 
proves the rule. Falaise, a wiry plant, was the seedling which proved to 
be fertile. This link played a vital part in all the doubles raised by Lionel. I 
bought the first seedlings from him and he gave me the first refusal of all 
his doubles he had and was going to raise. Every year I spent a small 
fortune with Lionel at every show—sometimes as many as twenty 
cultivars. My good friend Rodney Ward had the ones suitable for market 
purposes and I also sold some to some friends. Tahiti was, and still is, my 
favorite double and that was also Lionel's opinion. Of the miniatures 1 
favor Tete-a-Tete. These two cultivars 1 grew into stocks. I sent some to 
South Africa, and both varieties grow excellently in South Africa. They 
are grown in Belfast, a cool area in S.A. near the Kruger Park. 

South African Garden & Home magazine carried a two-part article on 
daffodils in its April and May, 1980, issues. The April article, 
“Daffodils—Romantic and in Demand,” and “The Fairest Flower,” published 
in May, were written by Gladys Lucas with illustrations by C. Carroll. Both 
articles deal with daffodil history, and the second also gives a brief 
explanation of classification. The minor inaccuracies would probably only be 
noticed by a daffodil fancier. 
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WARNING: 

DAFFODIL BULB CLEANING CAN DAMAGE YOUR 

HEALTH 

(from the Newsletter of the Northern Ireland Daffodil Group , June, 1980) 

Recent tests carried out by two highly trained fools at the Rathowen 
Laboratories have shown that the cleaning of daffodil bulbs is not without 
serious risk to health—both physical and mental. Because of their IQ rate, 
the two subjects were in no risk on the latter count. 

Health hazards can be divided into two categories: 

(a) Environmental 

(b) Parisitical 

The most serious of the environmental problems to be encountered was 
Narcissfcosis Dustinus, known in the trade as Daffodil Pluckers Lung. 
Symptoms noted were streaming eyes, running noses, belching, and 
complaints from the laundresses about dirty handkerchiefs. 

A combination of lack of chairs and cold benches led, in certain cases, to 
an unmentionable debilitating illness which caused piles of trouble! 

In the parasitical category, the technician must face two notable 
adversaries: (a) the daffodil spider mite, and (b) the lesser bearded daffodil 
spider mite, the only difference in them being their habitats which cannot be 
gone into here. 

However, the most insidious of all the parasites encountered is the 
Capitalinus Pigus who is supposed to pay the wages. There is little that can 
be done about this pest since he still hasn’t paid us. A complaint to our chief 
security officer met with no response other than to seek legal advice and take 
civil proceedings. 

All, however, is not lost. Several treatments are now available—the most 
notable of which is the drug T.A. Y. This, to be effective, must be taken in two 
doses—11 o’clock T.A.Y. and 4 o’clock T.A.Y. The drug is manufactured in a 
T.A.Y. pot and when refined becomes tea. T.A.Y. must always be 
administered with scones, pancakes, shortbread, etc., under the watchful eye 
of Matron Campbell. The treatment was found to cure all known ills, but the 
amounts which had to be administered to one of the subjects made it a very 
expensive treatment. To justify the cost one would have needed to be working 
with some exclusive variety like Pink Pageant or Pink Paradise but the 
aforementioned Capitalinus Pigus insisted on keeping these under strict 
security and no one was allowed to see them —let alone touch them! 

On the mental side the disc jockeys of R.T.E. 2 have a lot to answer for, 
though cricket commentaries were also administered in large quantities. 

We would like to thank: 

Paddy: for entertaining stories fit’s amazing what can be done with a 
Hovis). 

Mr. & Mrs. Campbell—one for providing T.A.Y. and the other for leaving 
us the soap. 

Mr. Duncan—for not smoking his cigar ALL the time. 

Desmond—for not bothering us. 

Gary, the trainee, who spent many a penny in Rossnowlagh. 

The two subjects: A. Nutt and P.E.A. Nutt. 

E. J. Beattie, M.A., C.D.M,, L.l.A.R, 
P.B. Duncan, B.Sc,, Ph.D., B.U.M, 
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MORE ON FORCING MINIATURES 

**. . . This letter is in response to your request in the March Journal for 
comments from anyone with success in growing miniatures in pots. My 
experience with miniatures is quite limited, but for what it is worth, 1 would 
like to share it with you. 

In 1976 I ordered ten bulbs of Canaliculatus from Blom and had copious 
bloom from at least nine of the fat bulbs they sent me. 1 had set these five 
each in two six-inch azalea pots. I did not attempt to set these outdoors [after 
blooming] but baked them for the summer in their pots, repotting them in the 
fall in spite of their diminished size. 1 did get, much to my surprise, one or two 
blooms the next winter, but not a performance that would suggest that even 
with a little more care I might have gone on maintaining them in pots. They 
had split into many small bulblets. I really think it is too cold to hope for 
recovery with outdoor planting in this area of western Massachusetts, so I 
have decided that if 1 am to enjoy Canaliculatus it must be as a one-shot deal 
and my experience with bulbs from Havens last fall has put even this in some 
question. Of three bulbs planted, only one sent up a scape and that bore only 
three flowers. Maybe the best bet is from fat Dutch-grown bulbs if one can get 
them. I normally do not like fat Dutch-grown bulbs because 1 find they do not 
settle in well in the garden, but for pot culture maybe they have an advantage 
of copious first year bloom . . . 

I tried asturiensis for the first time this year. 1 planted one in a pot and two 
outdoors. The potted one bloomed charmingly near the end of January, and 
today in the rock garden (the first bloom of the season) the outside planting is 
coming into bloom. It was not a very long-lasting flower indoors. While the 
fuel crisis has made for good cool climates for potted bulbs, the use of a wood 
stove has dried the air throughout the house and I rather think the air was 
particularly dry in January for my poor little bloom . . . 

I think rupicola has been my real joy. 1 grew none indoors this year but they 
have always come along well when I have potted them . . . 

I know what you mean when you say that jonquilla has over-long leaves 
and certainly they are late, but 1 grow them because 1 love their fragrance, 
their charm, and their lasting bloom. 1 am looking at a pot of three from 
Havens that has been in bloom for three weeks. One was a taller strain than 
the other two with a disc-like cup, but all came out at once and 1 found the 
irregularity of height rather pleasing. I do not think that the effect would have 
been as pleasing with more than three bulbs in a pot however . . . 

With the cultivars, 1 have had good luck with Pixie’s Sister, Tete-a-Tete, 
Jumblie, and Little Gem. I am still awaiting Baby Moon this year, but it 
seems to be planning a bloom. These are all expensive for quantity purchase, 
but I can be happy with a single bulb in a pot and most of the hybrids can be 
planted outdoors for recovery. 

1 have Nylon and serotinus now on their way SAL from Hancock and will 
pot them and refrigerate them for the summer, I expect, as 1 think both are 
listed in Daffodils to Show and Grow as blooming in season 7 and therefore 
likely candidates for fall bloom. 

1 have spent too little time and attention, I expect, on the matter of culture. 
1 have read Lord Skelmersdale’s “Potophilia” in Daffodils ’77, but John Innes 
No. 2 doesn’t mean much to me as a base for adjustment . . . 
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What hate 1 done for culture? Terra cotta pots, half-inch drainage material, 
and Redi-earth well laced with steamed bonemeat. Fertilizing with Miracle 
Gro (15*30-15), 1 tsp./gal. water every two weeks after bloom. In the fall 
potting 1 use a cold room in my cellar for root growth, simply setting pots on 
the floor, watering them when they need it, and bringing them into a sunny 
window in a cool room when shoots are two inches long . . 

—Jean ManfredI, Amherst, Massachusetts 


AMERICAN DAFFODILS DOWNUNDER 

Peter Ramsay, Hamilton , New Zealand 

Over the years in the many articles I've written about the relative merits of 
daffodils, I've probably done less than justice to American-raised flowers. The 
reason for this omission was really quite simple—up until fairly recently the 
only U.S.-raised in my collection was the ubiquitous Daydream. Now, thanks 
to the generosity of people tike Marie Bozievich and John Reed, 
supplemented by some purchases from Grant Mitsch and Phil Phillips as well 
as gifts and exchanges with New Zealand friends who had got onto the good 
things before me, my American collection is close on 100 cultivars. While 
many of these are not yet fully settled down, I’ve seen enough to convince me 
that many are essential in any serious exhibitor’s collection. And having 
headed off Phil & Graham Phillips at last year’s National for the ADS silver 
salver, my appetite has been well and truly whetted. So it is time to repair the 
omissions and to write about the Ramsays’ American connection! 

The American contribution is, I believe, most marked in three 
areas—pinks, small cups, and of course reverse bicolors. I grow many of 
Grant Mitsch’s and Murray Evans's pinks and have found them valuable both 
for breeding and exhibiting. My current favorite is Precedent which is widely 
grown and shown in New Zealand. It has taken several premiers at our later 
shows and, to my knowledge, at least one best bloom. This was at Cambridge 
in 1979 when local grower Wilf Hall produced a superlative flower to beat the 
best of several national level growers. Another vase of six won a prize in the 
same year at the late show in my home town of Hamilton. Precedent will 
continue to win prizes in years to come, but it is closely challenged by Recital 
which has one of the deepest pink cups I’ve yet seen. It has been included in 
several winning collections in the North. I believe that when it is widely grown 
it will replace Precedent. An older variety which does well in New Zealand is 
Audubon. I first saw this at the Lower Hutt show over ten years ago when it 
was exhibited by Jim O’More. Its color created a minor sensation, and if my 
memory serves me correctly it was premier small cup that day. Once I got it 
into my collection I bred from it like some demented bee, but alas it doesn’t 
seem to pass on its color. I note from that other great American 
invention—the Data Bank —that it has not yet produced anything as a seed 
parent but that won’t stop me from trying, I suppose! Coral Ribbon, 
Audubon’s sister, is one of the nicest rimmed that I grow; indeed I prefer it to 
the much vaunted Rainbow. One which impressed me from a first flower was 
Quasar. It flowered very late and was a bonus in a generally early season. 1 
also grow Caro Nome and Tangent, but both seem to insist on having mittens 
which spoil otherwise fine flowers. A number of imports yet to flower are 
awaited anxiously—they include Ken’s Favorite, Everpink, Pink Tea, and Pink 
Flare. 
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Precedent (Ramsay photo) 

Before leaving discussion of pinks I’d like to mention the pleasure we’re 
getting from Murray Evans’s pink doubles. Replete has become a standby 
amongst the early doubles and last year won two premier blooms. I have been 
fortunate enough to grow some of Evans’s numbered seedlings which have 
been sent to my close friend. Max Hamilton, for breeding. One of these (0-16) 
is amongst the best late flowering pink doubles and fully deserves a name. I 
may say in passing that Max is making good progress u/ith his breeding 
program using Murray’s seedlings. I have collected seed from Replete crossed 
with Phil Phillips’s Divine and Vision. Perhaps a winner will emerge! 

The small cups are perhaps even stronger than the pinks. One which has 
made an excellent impression here, and which 1 note cropping up in the 
English show reports, is Cool Crystal. This is a lovely clear white, round 
flower of great consistency which does especially well in pots. Tranquil Morn 
has also settled in nicely and Crystal River Is starting to be seen at many 
shows. And of course the U.S. has produced Aircastle, a fascinating daffodil. 
It lives up to its catalogue description and is hauntingly beautiful at all stages 
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of development. It is not the easiest to grow but it is another that I’ve found 
reacts kindly to pot culture. I was pleased to see that Foxfire has been re¬ 
color-coded. It has never been pink here but has a distinctive vermillion band. 
Mavis Verry staged a lovely vase of it in her winning National Class 1 entry a 
couple of years ago; it is a startling collection flower. Another must is April 
Clouds which is one of the last to flower in my garden. In many ways I prefer 
it to Cool Crystal, although it is not quite as consistent. Perhaps 1 just like 
big, white flowers, which makes the well-named Silken Sails a much-favored 
bloom although it tends to get a bit floppy if not picked fresh. There are many 
joys yet to come in this division —two imported last year. White Tie and Silver 
Thaw, will be watched with interest. 

The American piece-de-resistance comes in the reversed bicolors. I’ve been 
fascinated by them ever since Lesley—my wife—(recalling Spellbinder, no 
doubt) said they were too rough. Being of a contrary nature this led me into 
getting as many of the reverses as possible. I number in my collection non- 
Americans like Grand Prospect, Lemon Candy, Pryda, and Ellimatta 
Reversed, but none of these reaches the standard of the American reverses. 
Daydream is tops in this country—its premier record must be pushing three 
figures. The only one capable of beating it is Brogden’s Pryda, but I’ve not had 
much luck with it yet. I also like Chiloquin (if only it had another inch), 
Bethany, Chelan, and Honeybird. Sun ’n’ Snow will flower for me this year; I 
hope it is as good as its photos. Incidentally my spouse now likes reverse 
bicolors, too, and I will admit that I did discard some on account of 
roughness! 

My fascination with the reverses has led me to try my hand at hybridizing. 
Bethany has proven to be the best seed parent. When crossed with Reward, a 
bold Kiwi 1 Y-Y, it gave me several worthwhile flowers. One such seedling 
won its class at the 1979 National, and this year it gave me my best seedling 
yet which won the premier 1 Y-Y honors at the National Show. It doesn't 
reverse as do most of the other crosses, but ends up with a fascinating white 
interior to the trumpet. Unfortunately 1 had to discard Bethany with virus, but 
fresh stock from Marie Bozievich seems to be settling in quite nicely, which 
will allow me to start over. 



Left, Evans 0-16; right, Ramsay seedling (Ramsay photos) 
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There are other good U.S. cultivars which win frequently here. These 
include the immaculate Top Notch complete with halos, Chemawa (erratic 
but outstanding when good!). Butterscotch, Butterflower, and Kingbird (very 
useful 2 Y-Y’s). Ivy League and Descanso add to a weak division, and then 
there is the host of good ones from Division 5 onwards. I’ve won with all of 
the following at various times: Pipit, Pueblo, Step Forward, Ruth Haller, and 
Eland. My current favorite, though, is Saberwing, which won a premier 
bloom at the late show last year. 

In studying the show results and the many enjoyable articles in the ADS 
Journal the name PANNILL keeps cropping up amongst the top breeders. 
Regrettably I do not have any of his originations (yet!), but they are not 
unknown in New Zealand. These have been introduced to us by Phil Phillips. 
Best so far are an excellent 1 W-Y called Monticello, which won a premier 
bloom at New Plymouth last year, and a 3 Y-Y called New Penny. This I rank 
with Tony Noton’s Citronita as the best pair of 3 Y-Y’s yet produced. 
Incidentally Phil could have auctioned the anthers off for a high price. 

So, it appears that we have yet to see the best of American-raised flowers. 
Our American Connection has already been a pleasant one, and it will be 
taken a step further in 1982 when the Ramsays will be attending the 
American Daffodil Society convention and as many local shows as we can fit 
in. Meeting the raisers and growers in their homeland is something we 
eagerly await, and doubtless our collection will increase apace. 


NEW MINIATURE APPROVED 

A new name for the Approved List is always welcome. This year there is 
only one addition: Icicle, a Blanchard introduction of 1962. A 5 W-W, 
described as rather like Raindrop, Icicle is now added to the up-dated 
Approved List of Miniatures, published in this issue of the Journal. Since 
March, 1979, when the total list was last published, there have been six 
additions and one deletion. This reflects the wishes of ADS members, who 
have requested that we add quickly and remove slowly. PLEASE PUT THIS 
NEW APPROVED LIST IN YOUR DTS&G BOOKLET SO YOU WILL HAVE 
IT HANDY FOR SHOW TIME. 

There have been some promising miniature candidate seedlings seen in 
recent shows which we hope will soon be named, introduced, and made 
available commercially. Already introduced are such small ones as Little 
Dancer, Spider, and Sylph. Are these true miniatures? We will welcome 
discussion and hope to have at least some of these added to the Approved List 
in a year or so. This will give the Committee on Miniatures incentive to de-list 
a few more names which we have been debating for several years. Look for 
our thoughts on some “large" miniatures in the June Journal. Meanwhile, 
please let me have your ideas on de-listing Lintie, Frosty Morn, Eystettensis, 
and Cobweb. Our committee is not in complete agreement on any, but there 
is strong feeling that Frosty Morn and Lintie should be the next to be removed 
from the Approved List, so 1982 may be the last year these two flowers will be 
eligible for the miniature classes in shows. 

Peggy Macneale, Chairman, Committee on Miniatures 
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ADS APPROVED LIST OF MINIATURES 

DECEMBER 1981 


DIVISIONS 1 - 9, AND 12 
Agnes Harvey 5 W-W 
Angie 8 W-W 
April Tears 5 Y-Y 
Arctic Morn 5 W-W 
Atom 6 Y-Y 
Baby Moon 7 Y-Y 
Baby Star 7 Y-Y 
Bagatelle 1 Y-Y 
Bebop 7 W-Y 
Bobbysoxer 7 Y-YYO 
Bowles’s Bounty 1 Y-Y 
Candlepower 1 W-W 
Charles Warren 1 Y-Y 
Chit Chat 7 Y-Y 
Clare 7 Y-Y 
Cobweb 5 W-Y 
Cricket 7 Y-Y 
Curlylocks 7 Y-Y 
Cyclataz 8 Y-O 
Demure 7 W-Y 
Doublebois 5 W-W 
Elfhom 12 Y-Y 
Fairy Chimes 5 Y-Y 
Flomay 7 W-WPP 
Flute 6 Y-Y 
Flyaway 6 Y-Y 
Frosty Mom 5 W-W 
Gambas 1 Y-Y 
Gipsy Queen 1 Y-WWY 
Greenshank 6 Y-Y 
Halingy 8 W-Y 
Hawera 5 Y-Y 
Hifi 7 Y-Y 

Hors d’Oeuvre 8 Y-Y 
Icicle 5 W-W 
Jessamy 12 W-W 
Jetage 6 Y-Y 
Jumblie 6 Y-O 
Junior Miss 6 W-W 
Kehelland 4 Y-Y 
Kenellis 12 W-Y 
Kibitzer 6 Y-Y 
Kidling 7 Y-Y 
Laura 5 W-W 
Likely Lad 1 Y-Y 
Lilliput 1 W-Y 
Lintie 7 Y-O 
Little Beauty 1 W-Y 


Little Gem 1 Y-Y 
Little Prince 7 Y-O 
Lively Lady 5 W-W 
Marionette 2 Y-YYR 
Marychild 12 Y-Y 
Mary Plumstead 5 Y-Y 
Mini-cycla 6 Y-Y 
Minidaf 1 Y-Y 
Minnow 8 W-Y 
Mite 6 Y-Y 
Mitzy 6 W-W 
Morwenna 2 Y-Y 
Muslin 12 W-W 
Mustard Seed 2 Y-Y 
Nylon 12 W-W 
Opening Bid 6 Y-Y 
Pango 8 W-Y 
Paula Cottell 3 W-WWY 
Pease-blossom 7 Y-Y 
Pencrebar 4 Y-Y 
Petit Buerre 1 Y-Y 
PicariUo 2 Y-Y 
Piccolo 1 Y-Y 
Picoblanco 3 W-W 
Pixie 7 Y-Y 
Pixie’s Sister 7 Y-Y 
Pledge 1 W-W 
Poplin 12 Y-Y 
Poppet 5 W-W 
Quince 6 Y-Y 
Raindrop 5 W-W 
Rikki 7 W-Y 
Rockery Beauty 1 W-Y 
Rockery Gem 1 W-W 
Rockery White 1 W-W 
Rosaline Murphy 2 Y-Y 
Rupert i W-Y 
Sea Gift 7 Y-Y 
Segovia 3 W-Y 
Sennocke 5 Y-Y 
Shrew 8 W-Y 
Shrimp 5 Y-Y 
Sir Echo 1 Y-W 
Skelmersdale Gold 1 Y-Y 
Skiffle 7 Y-Y 
Small Talk 1 Y-Y 
Sneezy 1 Y-Y 
Snipe 6 W-W 
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Snug 1 W-W 
Soltar 6 Y-Y 
Sprite 1 W-W 
Stafford 7 Y-O 
Stella Turk 6 Y-Y 
Sun Disc 7 Y-Y 
Sundial 7 Y-Y 
Taffeta 12 W-W 
Tanagra 1 Y-Y 
Tarlatan 12 W-W 
Tete-a-tete 6 Y-O 
Tiny Tot 1 Y-Y 
Tosca 1 W-Y 
Tweeny 2 W-Y 
W. P. Milner 1 W-W 
Wee Bee 1 Y-Y 
Wideawake 7 Y-Y 
Wren 4 Y-Y 
Xit 3 W-W 
Yellow Xit 3 W-Y 
Zip 6 Y-Y 



DIVISION 10 

asturiensis Y-Y 
atlanticus W-W 
bulbocodium (various) Y-Y 
**bulb. tananicus W-W = 
cantabricus tananicus 
calcicola Y-Y 
Canaliculatus W-Y 
cantabricus (various) W-W 
cpclamineus Y-Y 
x dubius W-W 
Eystettensis Y-Y (double) 
fernandesii Y-Y 
gaditanus Y-Y 
hcdraeanthus Y-Y 
jonquilla Y-Y 
jonquilla Flore Pleno Y-Y 
jonquilla henriquesii Y-Y 
jonquilla var. minor Y-Y 
jonquilloides Y-Y 
juncifolius Y-Y 

* * x macleayii W-Y s 

x incomparabilis 
minor (various) Y-Y 
minor var. pumilus Plenus Y-Y 
(Rip Van Winkle) 
pseudo-narcissus subsp. at pest ris 
W-W 

pseudo-narcissus subsp. bicolor 
W-Y 

rupicola Y-Y 
scaberulus Y-Y 
tazetta subsp. bertalonit Y-Y 
x tenuior W-Y 

* "triandrus albus W-W = trlandrus 

var. triandrus 
trlandrus Aurantiacus Y-Y 
triandrus cemuus W-W 
triandrus concolor Y-Y 
trlandrus loiseleurii W-W 
triandrus pulchellus Y-W 
watieri W-W 
uiiffkommii Y-Y 
x = wild hybrid 
"= as listed in 1969 Classified 
List and International Register 
of Daffodil Names 
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NARCISSUS BLOSSOMS 

Matchless beauty and matchless 
fragrance too; 

Such purity makes the moon seem 
not so white 

Heaven’s angels do 
not walk on earth; 

That’s why we call these flowers 
water spirit. 

—Yang Wan-LI (Sung Dynasty) 


P£0/V/£5, Queen vf Flutters 

Spectacular bcaury, fragrant endurance unlimited, practically a permanent 
perennial Excellent for use in landscape as an accent plant during 
blooming season, foliage decorative until hard frosts Peonies — a per¬ 
manent investment — will bloom for years 

Join the American Peony Society 
Due i $7 5 0 paid annually Bulletin published quarterly 
Send for hU of publications 

AMERICAN PEONY SOCIETY 
2SO 1NTERLACHEN RD , HOPKINS, MINN. 55343 


Does Your Garden Color End Too Soon? 

Join the NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY 

and enjoy colorful blooms until frpst. 

Your membership includes 5 issues of The 
CHRYSANTHEMUM Also free BEGINNER S HANDBOOK, 

Annual dues $7 50 Write to; 

B. L. MARKHAM 

2612 Beverly Blvd SW 

_ ROANOKE, VA 24015 _ 

HEMEROCALLIS (Daylilies) 

Enjoy this wonderful flower when your daffodil season is 
finished, its long bloom season will greatly expand your 
garden enjoyment. 

Constant improvements in color, size, form and habits in¬ 
sure rapid growth of interest in this fine plant. 

Four colorful journals a year filled*with informative data 
on varieties, culture, performance 3nd progress. Many 
Round Robins open to participation. 

ONLY $12.50 PER YEAR 
Join THE AMERICAN HEMEROCALLIS S 
Joan D. Senior, Secretary DeQueen, Arkansas 
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REGISTRATION FORM 

ADS CONVENTION, APRIL 1-3, 1982 
RADISSON PLAZA, NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Name___ _ _ 

Address_ . ___ 

City _ ___ State _Zip _ 

Christian or Nickname _____ 

Registration Fee: Before March 6...... $90.00 

March 6 or later.....$95.00 

ADS Judges Refresher Course. ........... .... . $2.00 


Registration includes National Show, Thursday, Friday and Saturday dinners. Tour 
and lunch on Saturday. All breakfasts as well as Thursday and Friday lunches are on 
your own. 

Do you plan to exhibit? Yes _ _No 

Arrival Date__Time _ 

Traveling by Car_Plane_ 

Please make check payable to Mrs. Phil M. Lee, Treasurer, and mail to Mrs. Phil M. 
Lee, 6415 Bresslyn Road, Nashville, Tennessee, 37205 


HOTEL RESERVATION 

Attention Reservation Department 
Radisson Plaza Nashville 
Two Commerce Place 
Nashville, Tennessee, 37239 

Please submit by March 6, 1982 

Single $45.00 Suites: 1 Br. $175.00 

Double $57.00 2 Br. $225.00 

AMERICAN DAFFODIL SOCIETY APRIL 1-3, 1982 


Name_____ 

Address___ 

City___State___Zip 

Arrival date ___Time ___ 

Departure date_Time _ 

1 plan to share a room with __ . 


Send the reservation directly to the Radisson at the above address with a deposit for 
the first night’s lodging, or please note the number of your American Express, Master 
Charge or Visa card 

AX„___VISA__ MC__ _ 

Expiration date„_ _ _. 
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ADS CONVENTION, 1982 

Mary S. Cartwright, Nashville, Tennessee 

The Middle Tennessee Daffodil Society cordially invites you to attend the 
27th ADS convention to be held April 1-3, 1982. Headquarters will be the 
Radisson Plaza, 2 Commerce Place, situated in the heart of beautifully 
refurbished downtown Nashville. We hope you will come early or stay late, so 
you will have time to visit Andrew Jackson's Hermitage as well as Traveler's 
Rest and Belle Meade Mansion, two other historic homes. A short drive 
through beautiful farmland will bring you to Franklin, Tennessee, a charming 
little town happily being restored. A full scale replica of the Parthenon in 
Centennial Park caused Nashville to be nick-named “The Athens of the 
South.” 

Should you be more interested in “Music City” than in Greek Revival, there 
is plenty to see and do in that aspect, such as the Country Music Hall of 
Fame, the Ryman Auditorium, and Opryland. 

Thursday, April 1, the National Show will open at Cheekwood, the 
Tennessee Botanical Gardens and Fine Arts Center, at 2:00 p.m. Entries will 
be accepted all day Wednesday, and Thursday morning until 10:00 a.m. If 
you plan to enter flowers please indicate this on your registration form. Vitally 
important, too, is for you to let us know if you need to be transported with 
your flowers from the hotel to Cheekwood. 

On Thursday a shuttle bus will be available to bring you to the Show. A 
buffet dinner will be served at the Pineapple Tea Room, and the Board 
meeting will be in the Potter Room at Botanic Hall. You will be able to view 
the show until 9:30 that evening. Although the show will continue through 
Saturday, there will be no other opportunity to see it. 

Arrangements have been made for the commercial exhibits to be staged at 
the hotel so that they may be perused at leisure. 

Friday we will remain at the hotel all day for lectures. One of these is 
planned as a Refresher Course for Judges. Unless time gets away there 
should be ample opportunity in the late afternoon for a tittle shopping, visiting 
with friends, or a visit to the Tennessee State Museum a block away. 

Hopefully the weather will he perfect that evening because we plan to walk 
two blocks to the Hermitage Hotel for happy hour and dinner. Those of you 
who attended the 7th ADS convention in 1962 will remember this was our 
headquarters. Beautifully restored, this Art Nouveau building is a joy to 
behold. 

Saturday we will head for the country to see Alice Wray Taylor’s charming 
“Whipporwill Hollow.” Miniatures are featured here multiplying happily on a 
clay hillside behind her log home. Then on to Mary Lou Gripshover’s 
contemporary hillside home with a magnificent view of the surrounding 
farmland. A long stop to see Louise Hardison’s incomparable daffodil garden 
is planned. During the last days of her illness, Louise made sure that her 
bulbs were properly charted and labeled so the tour could go on. Her family 
will be our hosts. The fourth garden is a horticulturist’s dream. Becky Talbot 
has wildflowers, an herb garden, bonsai, and a greenhouse full of unusual 
plants in addition to her miniature and standard daffodils. As with most 
garden tours, there will be a certain amount of walking, so come prepared. 
There will be a shuttle available for those in real need. 

Saturday evening we will conclude our Nashville meeting with cocktails and 
dinner at the hotel. 

It is not difficult to reach Nashville either by car or plane—so “Vail come!” 
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THE ENGLISH SEASON, 1981 

George Tarry. Cheshire, England 

Photos by the author 

The majority of current exhibitors of daffodils in England have taken up 
serious growing in the past ten years, during which period they have been 
forced to grow a proportion of their bulbs in pots and flower them in 
glasshouses to obtain blooms in time for the main shows. It has always been 
assumed that an early spring would occur sooner or later to allow the use of 
blooms from the open garden, but few suspected that 1981 would be such an 
exceptionally early season that some growers would be struggling to find 
sufficient flowers even from the open to complete their exhibits at the main 
shows. 

In the early months of the year there was a minimum of winter weather so 
that by early March I was able to cut a range of cultivars from the garden. The 
rate of development at that time suggested that everything would be over by 
the end of March, when normally flowers are still available on May 1. 
Fortunately a period of dull, very wet weather then slowed progress until a 
few warm days produced a nice flush of flowers for the RHS competition on 
March 31. John Lea won both the major twelve bloom classes, for seedlings 
and the Devonshire Cup, with similar collections. Loch Lundie, Loch Hope, 
and Achduart were in their usual immaculate form as the best of the Y-R’s 
while Loch Broom and Cairn Toul were two fine W-ORR's. The big surprise 
was the inclusion of Merlin in the Devonshire Cup collection—it must be 
many years since it last appeared at a show on such an early date or in such 
an important trophy class. 

The single bloom classes were nicely filled, but the quality of bloom 
generally reminded us that buds which have been arrested during their 
development and then opened quickly will rarely make up quality show 
material. John Lea had best Division 1 with Meldrum while Noel Burr had 
best Division 2 with Estremadura, a cultivar which is always at its best early in 
the season. Noel was also successful with a good quality collection of six 
cultivars from amateurs which included the best bloom in show, a fine 
specimen of Loch Hope. 

The summer-like weather continued for a few days and then the sun 
disappeared again. For the main RHS show on April 14, many growers were 
faced with a choice of blooms nearing the end of their show life and others 
which really required a few days of warmth. Skill in producing blooms at their 
peak on show day was never more evident. By judicious cold storage of his 
earlier Y-R’s, John Lea staged another fine collection of his own raising to 
extend his run of successes in the Engleheart Cup. His Achduart was Best 
Bloom in Show and this was supported by Y-R seedlings under number and a 
lovely smooth bloom of Gold Convention, 1 Y-Y. From his white perianths, 
the pick were Dailmanach, Badenloch, and Loch Broom, but the raiser 
obviously had a very high opinion of a pink-cupped flower on view for the 
first time under the number 1-13-75. John Blanchard was second with a 
collection made up of Purbeck, Verwood, and seedlings under number. In 
third place Brian Duncan had a good set with Ulster Bank and Doctor Hugh 
the best of the named, and some very nice things under number which we 
shall look out for in the future. 

The single bloom classes were very keenly contested through the whole 
range with Wilson Stewart, Rathowen, and John Blanchard taking the medals 
for most points in that order. The trumpets were not outstanding and best 
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Left, Achduart; right, Ulster Bank 


from this division went to White Star as only Rathowen grow it. Division 2 
was up to the expected standard and best bloom went to Lea seedling 
1-38-73, 2 Y-R, staged by Jack Gilbert, while the quality throughout the 
subdivisions of Division 3 reflected the early season with John Blanchard 
taking best bloom with Richardson 3976 (Verona x Benediction) against keen 
competition. In Division 4, Unique continued to dominate with the best 
specimen of this cultivar being staged by Jan Dalton. There were some very 
fine winning specimens in Divisions 5, 6, and 7, particularly Tuesday’s Child 
and another pink-cupped cyclamineus hybrid, still under number, from Brian 
Duncan. At long last the prophecies of our friends from Australasia came to 
maturity with Highfield Beauty taking all three prizes in Division 8. Each 
specimen had three flowers to the stem but 1 shall be very disappointed if 
there is not an improvement in quality when this cultivar appears at future 
shows. 



Left, Unique; right, Tuesday’s Child 
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In the major amateur classes, Tony Noton regained the Bowles Cup with a 
collection that was as fresh at the end of the show as when it was staged, a 
comment that cannot always be applied to major collections at any show. As 
usual he built his exhibit around outstanding vases of familiar 
cultivars—Newcastle, Empress of Ireland, Vulcan, Verona, Golden Aura, 
Strines, and Rockall—all grown to a standard that few others ever achieve; 
and although Noel Burr staged some of the finest flowers he had ever grown, 
there was little doubt about the outcome when the judges were asked for 
their verdict. Paul Payne retained the other major trophy, the Richardson 
Cup, and included the Reserve Best Bloom, another good specimen of 
Achduart, The best of his supporting flowers were Rubh Mor, Snowcrest, and 
Ballyrobert, 


Richardson Cup Collection 

At the end of the week we moved on to Solihull with many growers 
struggling to find sufficient blooms to meet the commitments of their entries. 
The single bloom classes had by far the poorest support for at least twenty- 
five years with three, four, and five the most common level of exhibits and 
quality very ordinary. In contrast the trophy classes were well contested with 
exhibits well up to the standard of recent years in both quality and quantity. 
Wilson Stewart produced very fine vases of Knockstacken, Broom hill, and 
Achduart to win the Board Medal; and Clive Postles won the Bourne Cup for 
twelve seedlings at his first attempt, a remarkable achievement for a grower 
who staged seedlings for the first time in 1980. One of the best classes was the 
Cartwright Cup, where Ivor Fox staged a very fine collection of twelve 
cultivars in commerce which included the Best Bloom in Show—Thoresby, 
3 W-YYR, a well defined nonpredomitiant bloom. The same grower also had 
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Left, Thoresby; right. Gay Kybo 


Best Seedling under number with Carncairn 5/152/60 in his collection of six 
all yellows which won the Williams Cup. The ADS Red-White-Blue Ribbon 
had four good entries and a pleasing range of cultivars and was won by Don 
Barnes who gave us our first sight of recent introductions Johnnie Walker, 
Windfall, and Saberwing. The Inter-Society competition was as keen as ever 
with some very good flowers as shown by the award of Best Bloom in the 
Amateur Section going to Rockall, staged in Richmond’s winning exhibit. The 
competitive classes were complemented by a display from du Plessis Brothers 
which included a number of newer cultivars, and 1 was particularly impressed 
by Gay Kybo, 4 W-O, with the quality and evenness of the white petals 
showing improvement on the majority of the doubles currently available. 

The main event of the following week was the Spring Show at Harrogate 
where entries were sufficient to fill the space allocated. The main class, the 
Northern Championship, twelve cultivars, had four fine entries with Ivor Fox 
scoring a narrow win over Paul Payne. Ivor’s best flowers were Thoresby (from 
the Daffodil Society show). White Star, and Misty Glen, while Paul had Best 
Bloom in Show, Dailmanach, and Best Division 3, Syracuse, but could not 
support them with blooms of adequate quality and balance to make a good 
collection. Best blooms in other sections were Panache, Stratosphere, and 
Cantabile from Wilson Stewart, and Unique from Dr. John Fisher. The first 
day attendance was close on 20,000 and similar attendances were expected 
on the second and third days but the show was brought to a premature end by 
heavy snow falling throughout the night and much of the day to such a depth 
that the tents housing the show were either brought to the ground or were 
unsafe to allow admission. 

Although many growers had cut their last blooms two weeks earlier, others 
still had ample supplies on April 28 to stage an unusually good late 
competition in London. Three very fine entries were staged for the Noton Cup, 
six vases of three blooms, with Wilson Stewart emerging the winner and also 
taking the award for Best Bloom with Irish Light. There was a surprising 
range of cultivars on view to show just how much variation there is in the 
climate of such a small island. 





THE SECRET LIFE OF A POLLEN DAUBER 

Theodore E. Snazelle, Ph.D, 

Clinton, Mississippi 

One Saturday morning, I was called from my house-painting chore to 
answer the telephone. On the other end, much to my surprise, was Mary Lou 
Gripshover. She had called to ask if I would consider writing an article about 
my amateur efforts as a daffodil hybridizer. Of course, 1 said 1 would be happy 
to write an article. However, I began to laugh to myself about my comical, 
sometimes tragic, efforts. 

Now, my interest in daffodil breeding is an avocational one despite having 
had one graduate course in plant breeding and also having worked in the corn 
breeding project at Purdue University while I was a graduate student. My 
interest in plant breeding goes back to when I was a boy, and my father would 
let me pollinate an occasional gladiolus flower. So, the plant breeding seed 
had been planted in my mind, but it would not germinate for many years until 
1974 when I made my first daffodil crosses. 

From the beginning, 1 have always emasculated the flowers, i.e. removed 
the anthers, before pollinating. Also, 1 have mostly used the reciprocal cross, 
e.g. 

Seed Parent Polten Parent 
Enhancement x Honeybird 
Honeybird x Enhancement 

The logic behind the reciprocal cross is to overcome the potential problem of 
one parent being a good seed parent but a poor pollen parent or the reverse. 
Well, those first few crosses of 1974 were planted out in the fall. It was not 
until the spring of 1978 that the first blooms appeared ... a rather pathetic, 
emaciated, nondescript group of daffodils as I have ever seen. However, I was 
undaunted and entered one of my “dogs” in the seedling class at Dayton, 
Ohio, in 1979. My effort did not go unrewarded . . . 74/10/1 Bit O’Gold x 
Old Satin won a red ribbon in a class where no blue was awarded; it was the 
best “dog” there! In 1980, 1 had a real jewel in Nashville with my ADS Rose 
Ribbon winner 74/1/3 Wahkeena x Festivity (2 W-Y). A year later (1981), 1 
won the ADS Rose Ribbon in Hernando, Mississippi, with 75/1/2 Bethany x 
Daydream (2 Y-W). Well, I am not so bold as to suggest that 74/1/3 and 
75/1/2 are going to be named, or that they will be everybody’s favorite; 
however, if they will survive in the deep South, they will be kept to grace my 
garden. If natural selection is kind, perhaps the twosome may yet decorate 
the gardens of others smitten with “yellow fever.” 

As to some of the comical and tragic events with my hybridizing efforts, a 
number of things come to mind. Firstly, there was the year when 1 didn’t have 
a place to plant out my seed. So, 1 alternated them back and forth between 
the freezer and the regular part of my refrigerator — a process called 
stratification which will often facilitate germination of some types of seed 
when they are planted. Well, my stratification experiment was a real bust; 1 
don’t remember very many seed ever germinating. It seems like daffodil seed 
like to be baked by the hot summer sun more than being subjected to 
alternating freezing and above-freezing temperatures. Secondly, there was the 
broken clay pot syndrome where a particularly cold sequence of winters in 
Nashville caused the clay pots to fracture during repeated freeze-thaw-freeze 
periods. Thirdly, there were the squirrels who seemed to develop an affinity 
for daffodil bulblets. Fourthly, there was the problem of indelible ink-written 
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pot labels which had faded out of existence in one season! Fifthly, and 
perhaps most frustrating, has been the problem of space for my seedling pots 
and seedlings. The Owl’s Hill Daffodil Garden in Nashville came to be as a 
consequence of my looking for a space for my seedling pots and seedlings. 
When the University of Tennessee at Nashville was merged by federal court 
order with Tennessee State University, I removed my seedling pots from Owl’s 
Hill to my “farm” at Triune, Tennessee; they still remain there at the time of 
this writing. Lastly, there was my move from Nashville to Clinton, 
Mississippi, which resulted in the 1980 crop of seed not being planted. Well, 
despite these sometimes comical, sometimes almost tragic events, I remain 
an inveterate pollen dauber! 

On a more serious tone, my breeding efforts originally centered on reverse 
bicolors which are not particularly healthy in southern climes. Then, I 
developed a keen interest in all-red daffodils, or more correctly, all-orange 
(0-0) daffodils. A conversation with the now-deceased Dr. Glenn Dooley led to 
a yet-untested scheme to breed 1 Y-R or 1 Y-O flowers. It was his idea to 
make reciprocal crosses with a yellow trumpet like Arctic Gold (1 Y-Y) and 
something like Loch Garvie (2 Y-O). He suspected that the seedlings (F,) 
from these crosses would be all-yellow. The idea then was to interbreed the 
best of the F/s (first felial or daughter generation) with hope that in the F a 
(second felial or daughter generation), a few 1 Y-R’s or 1 Y-O’s would appear. 
This project still remains a goal so long as John Lea’s Glenfarclas (1 Y-O) 
remains $72.00 a bulb! Since moving to Mississippi, I have developed an 
interest in tazettas and jonquil hybrids which both seem to grow like weeds 
here. To that end, I made my first cross this year using N. jonquilla as a 
pollen parent. Also, 1 have collected from the wild some Mississippi 
N. jonquilla which I will use as a pollen parent in subsequent years. 

From the preceding, you can see that I really am an amateur at daffodil 
breeding. So, take heart Bill Pannill, your kingdom is secure! 


A TALE OF TWO JENNYS 

Charles Dickens once wrote, "It was the best of times. It was the worst of 
times.” In this manner, he began a great classic in English literature, A Tale of 
Two Cities. 

Quite appropriate to the thrust of this article, those words by Dickens can 
be used to aptly describe this spring in parts of the midwest. It was the worst 
of times for daffodil fanciers, complete with very warm, wet, and windy 
weather that devastated the mid to latter part of our daffodil season. 

However, the early part of the season here definitely was the best of times, 
which saw a very unexpected performance by that charming cyclamineus 
hybrid, Jenny. 

One of my clumps of this beautiful cultivar produced two stalks with twin 
flowers per stalk. These twins were perfect in every respect, except slightly 
smaller than the regular Jenny blooms. They also bloomed almost a week later 
than the type for this cultivar. 

With only a slim hope of a repeat performance, one 1 could photograph in 
black and white for publication in the Daffodil Journal, I have lifted and 
replanted the bulbs that produced the twin blooms. Anticipating how they 
will perform in the future will only add to my enjoyment of daffodil season 
this coming spring. 

—Gerard Knehans, Jr., OujensuiHe, Missouri 
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U.S. REGISTRATIONS IN 1981 


Reported by Mrs. Kenneth B. Anderson, Registration Chairman 

American registrants of new daffodils and their registrations: 

Barnes, Mrs. Betty; Natchez, Mississippi: Yellow Butterfly. 

Havens, Mrs. Richard; Hubbard, Oregon: AUafrlll, Ivory Gull, Misty Meadow, 
Pink Angel, Pink Silk, Silverton, Strawberry Rim, Yellow Festivity. 
Koopowitz, Harold; Irvine, California: Frontrunner, Little Big Horn, Paper 
Sol, Starstream. 

Mitsch, Grant; Canby, Oregon: Chaffinch, Cockatiel, Dovekie, Shearwater, 
Surfbird. 

Wayne, Gerard; Beverly Hills, California: Del Mar, Edge of Dawn, Joie de 
Vie, La Jolla, Morro Bay, 

Zinkowski, Ed; Rosemead, California: Gingerlee, Golden Essence, Snow 
Pearl. 


REGISTRATIONS 


Measurements given are: class, color code, seedling number, seed parent, 
pollen parent, diameter of whole flower (F), length of perianth segments 
(P. segs) and color, length of corona (C. lgth) and color, diameter of corona 
(C. diam.). Height (H.), and bloom season. 




ALLAFRILL (Mitsch/Havens) 2 W-P; F. 110 mm; P. segs. 45 mm, milk white; 

C. lgth. 38 mm, pink; C. diam. 60 mm; H, 40 cm; early-midseason. 
CHAFFINCH (Mitsch) 6 Y-Y; H 37/4; (Vulcan x cyciamineus ); F. 90 mm; 
P. segs. 39 mm, smooth rich yellow; C. lgth. 32 mm, deep gold with 
orange tinge; C. diam. 29 mm; H. 43 cm; early-midseason. 

COCKATIEL (Mitsch) 2 W-WPW; G14/10; F. 100 mm; P. segs. 40 mm, 
white; C. lgth. 20 mm, white with pale pink band, white edge; C. diam. 
52mm; H. 43 cm; midseason. 

DEL MAR (Wayne) 2 W-WWY; A-l/4; (Aircastle x Pontsiana) F. 102 mm; 
P. segs. 45 mm, white; C. lgth. 20 mm; white with yellow rim; C. diam. 30 
mm, H. 38 cm; late midseason. 

DOVEKIE (Mitsch) 12 Y-Y; HH133/6; (Matador x cyciamineus); F. 70 mm; 
P. segs. 32 mm, light lemon yellow; C. lgth. 18 mm, deeper lemon yellow; 
C. diam. 19 mm; H. 35 cm; early midseason. 

EDGE OF DAWN (Wayne) 2 W-WWP; A-1/6; (Aircastle x Pontsiana); F. 80 
mm; P. segs. 36 mm, white; C. lgth. 15 mm, white with shell pink rim; C. 
diam. 24 mm; H. 33 cm; late midseason. 

FRONTRUNNER (Koopowitz) 2 Y-W; C473/4; [Binkie x (Daydream 
x cyciamineus )] F. 90 mm; P. segs. 48 mm, bright lemon yellow; C. lgth. 
27 mm, clear white; C diam. 30 mm; H. 47 cm; early. 

GINGERLEE (Zinkowski) 7 Y-O; 80-4N; (Ceylon x N. jonquilta ); F. 55 mm; 
P. segs. 23 mm, deep gold; C. lgth. 12 mm, orange; C. diam. 20 mm; H. 
24 cm; early midseason. 

GOLDEN ESSENCE (Zinkowski) 7 Y-Y; 80*5N; (St. Keverne x 
N. jonquilia ); F. 67 mm; P. segs. 29 mm, intense golden yellow; C. lgth. 22 
mm, intense golden yellow; C. diam. 20 mm; H. 20 cm; early midseason. 
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IVORY GULL (Mitsch/Havens) 5 W-W; C52/28; (Quick Step x friandrus 
albus); F. 70 mm; P. segs. 30 mm, ivory white; C. lgth. 20 mm, ivory 
white; C. diam. 20 mm; H. 36 cm; late. 

JOIE DE VIE (Wayne) 2 W-WWY; A-2/4; [Bithynia x (Cordial x Caro 
Nome)]; F. 96 mm; P. segs. 42 mm, white; C. Igth 20 mm; white with 
yellow rim; C. diam. 35 mm; H. 50 cm; midseason. 

LA JOLLA (Wayne) 2 W-Y; A-l/5; (Aircastle x Pontsiana); F. 80 mm; 
P. segs. 35 mm, white; C. lgth. 15 mm, pale lemon yellow; C. diam, 23 
mm; H. 35 cm; midseason. 

LITTLE BIG HORN (Koopowitz) 8 W-W; B373/1; (Paper White x Accent) 
F, 57 mm; P. segs. 24 mm, snow white; C. lgth. 7 mm, white with pink 
blush; C. diam. 8 mm; H. 40 cm; early. 

MISTY MEADOW (Mitsch/Havens) 2 YW-W; H08/1 (Quick Step x 
Daydream); F. 85 mm; P. segs. 39 mm, yellow with white halo; C. Igth. 22 
mm, white; C. diam. 35 mm; H. 40 cm; late, fragrant. 

MORRO BAY (Wayne) 2 W-WWY; A-2/3; [Bithynia x (Cordial x Caro 
Nome)] F. 85 mm; P. segs. 36 mm, white; C. Igth. 20 mm, white with 
yellow rim; C. diam. 32 mm; H. 45 cm; midseason. 

PAPER SOL (Koopowitz) 8 W-Y; NN77; (Paper White x Autumn Sol); F. 36 
mm; P. segs. 15 mm, ivory white; C. lgth. 6 mm, opens lemon yellow, 
fades to buff; C. diam. 6 mm; extra early, H. 40 cm. 

PINK ANGEL (Mitsch/Havens) 7 W-GWP; Z46/4; [(0100/20: Wild Rose x 
Interim) x N. jonqullla ]; F, 72 mm; P. segs. 31 mm, white; C. lgth. 11 
mm, green eye, white corona, pink rim; C. diam. 20 mm; H. 38 cm; late 
midseason; fragrant. 

PINK SILK (Havens) 1 W-P; NEJ11/1; (At Dawning x Graduation); F, 95 
mm; P. segs. 38 mm, white; C. lgth. 41 mm, pink; C. diam. 35 mm; H. 35 
cm, midseason. 

SHEARWATER (Mitsch) 2 Y-WWY; D21/4; (Aircastle x Homage); F. 107 
mm; P. segs. 45 mm, white turning to beige lemon; C. lgth. 16 mm, pale 
lemon fading to white with lemon margin; C. diam. 42 mm; H. 53 cm; late 
midseason. 

SILVERTON (Mitsch/Havens) 5 W-W; C52/17 (Quickstep x friandrus 
albus); F. 50 mm; P. segs. 24 mm, ivory white; C. lgth. 13 mm, ivory 
white; C. diam. 15 mm; H. 28 cm; late. 

SNOW PEARL (Zinkowski) 8 W-W (a selection from Paper White); F. 25 mm; 
P. segs. 10 mm, white; C. Igth. 4 mm, white; C. diam. 8 mm; H. 45 cm; 
early midseason. 

STARSTREAM (Koopowitz) 6 W-Y; A573/2 (Beryl x Ambergate); F. 90 
mm; P. segs. 40 mm, clean white; C. Igth, 25 mm, bright yellow; C. diam. 
20 mm; H. 40 cm; midseason. 

STRAWBERRY RIM (Mitsch/Havens) 2 W-GWP; W7/2; [(049/3: Mabel 
Taylor x Interim) x Caro Nome]; F. 90 mm; P. segs. 38 mm, milk white; 
C. lgth. 18 mm, green center, white band, pink border; C. diam. 47 mm; 
H. 36 cm; late midseason. 

SURFBIRD (Mitsch/Havens) 3 Y-Y; D21/8; (Aircastle x Homage); F. 102 
mm; P. segs. 48 mm, white, becoming buff beige; C. Igth. 16 mm, pale 
lemon fading lighter: C. diam. 42 mm; H. 51 cm; late midseason. 

YELLOW BUTTERFLY (Fellers, Mrs. O. L./Barnes) 8 Y-O; BFl (Matador 
x Golden Dawn) F. 50 mm; P. segs. 22 mm, pale lemon yellow; C. Igth. 65 
mm, orange; C. diam. 19.1 mm; H. 42.6 cm; midseason. 

YELLOW FESTIVITY (Mitsch/Havens) 2 Y-Y; sport of Festivity; F. 115 mm; 
P. segs. 40 mm, light yellow; C. lgth. 40 mm, somewhat deeper yellow; C. 
diam. 40 mm; H. 48 cm; midseason. 
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THE ULSTER DAFFODIL SEASON - 1981 

Delia Bankhead, Great Falls , Virginia 

Spring came very early to Northern Ireland, with much fine dry weather. As 
a result, the early shows which I missed, alas, were large and quite good. 
Then the weather turned on our Irish friends, becoming cold and windy and 
culminating in the worst spring blizzard felt in these parts for many years. On 
April 24, over six inches of snow fell on Ulster and much of England, drifting 
to eight feet (!) in many places and causing much destruction, especially to 
the newborn lambs and calves. Not only were the daffodils blown to bits, but 
totally flattened, and those exhibitors who had not cut extra flowers for 
Portadown had almost nothing for later shows. (Ten days after the snow, 
driving to Belfast over back roads, there were still four to five foot drifts.) 

Two days later at Portadown, the Championship of Ireland Show was held. 
This show, which rotates between seven Ulster shows, was the first held here. 
There were many fine entries and competition was keen. Brian Duncan won 
the Championship with twelve blooms of his raising. Kate Reade won the 
American Bred (Roese Bowl) and took Best Bloom in Show with a truly 
magnificent Aircastle. 

The Ballymena Show was rather sparse, coming a week after the storm. 
What was shown was of amazingly high quality however, and the show itself 
was one of the smoothest and best run I’ve seen. (Robin Reade’s fine hand, 
perhaps?) Again, Brian and Kate swept the show, with many seedlings 
winning over older flowers. Brian won the twelve blooms (the only collection) 
and Kate took Best Bloom, this time with Achduart. 

The last major show was held at Omagh on May 2nd. By this time the 
season was at its end, but as Omagh had escaped the worst of the storm, 
most classes were filled with entries. (In Ireland, one may put as many entries 
into a class as one can, though only one prize is awarded an exhibitor in each 
class.) I did see blooms which had been shown at least twice previously, some 
of which were still in fine condition. Brian swept the collection classes, 
winning the Watson Trophy, the American Bred (ADS Red-White-and-Blue 
ribbon) and the Ulster bred. His seedling D697, a 1 Y-P, won Best Bloom. 
Kate Reade's seedling 14/11/64, a super-white 3 W-YYO won the best bloom 
in Division 3. Sir Frank Harrison's lovely poet seedlings were well in evidence, 
with a Cantabile-Cushendall cross narrowly beating several of his others as 
best bloom in Divisions 4-9. The schedules don’t offer a best bloom in each of 
these divisions as there are so few entries in each. 

The Irish show schedules vary considerably from one district to another. 
This year, for example, the Portadown show excluded seedlings under number 
from any but collection classes. At Omagh, the judging rules did not permit a 
second prize to be given in a class of less than three entries. Accreditation for 
judges is unknown—very lucky for me as they kindly invited me to judge in all 
the shows. What an opportunity that was! I sat at the feet of—and hope I 
learned from—Willie Toal, Tom Bloomer, Sir Frank, Sam Bankhead, and 
others. The Northern Ireland Daffodil Group (well worth joining by the way) is 
hoping to develop a uniform schedule and rules for all the shows, which 
would still allow for local trophies. 

During my two-week stay, I spent several (windblown) days wandering 
through both Brian’s and Kate's fields. Brian’s recently registered flowers 
which impressed me most were Mount Angel, a gorgeous very round 
3 W-YYR; High Society, a highly colored 2 W-YYP; Valinor, an almost 
orchid 2 W-P; and Smokey Bear, a smashing 4 O-R. Of his many striking 
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seedlings, D697 (the 
yellow/pink trumpet) is 
a knockout. If it proves 
consistent —this was its 
first year to bloom —it 
will be hard to surpass, 
I hope Brian names it 
Rose Gold. He has so 
many nice 6 W-Ps that I 
became confused. I 
also saw several good 2 
W-Ws and 2 Y-Rs 
among many other 
lovely seedlings. 
Altogether a mind- 
boggling (and purse¬ 
thinning!) display. 

Kate Reade’s tri¬ 
umphs of the moment 
seem to be several very 
white rimmed seedlings 
in Divisions 2 and 3. 
She also has some dou¬ 
ble seedlings of ex¬ 
cellent form coming 
along, particularly 
1/75. Her W5/30, an 
all yellow Division 2 
seedling, is a really 
beautiful flower. She, 
too, is working on non¬ 
burning red cups and 
has some very promis¬ 
ing offspring. Fire- 
0697 (Duncan photo) raiser, her striking 

2 O-R, had bloomed before my arrival, but I’ll see it in my own garden next 
spring. 

1 was so disappointed not to see Sir Frank Harrison's garden, but saw his 
beautiful seedlings at the shows. In addition to his winning Cantabile- 
Cushendall cross in Omagh, another of the same parentage is a lovely little 
seedling of perfect form and a delightful green and yellow eye. Another 
Cantabile cross was an enchanting little flower with a real pink-coral rim. In 
his seedlings and in every garden, I saw really nice flowers of an intermediate 
size which will probably never make it on the show bench. In looking at 
Brian’s D378 (a baby Broomhill of great refinement), l found myself regretting 
that size alone often eliminates fine flowers from competition. 

The hardiness of daffodils continues to amaze me. I saw Kate Reade’s fields 
three days after the storm. Situated on an open hilltop, the snow had been 
mostly blown off and all the daffodils were flat in the mud. Next day, some 
had lifted themselves slightly and two days thereafter, all were holding 
themselves proudly erect, waving tattered blooms. Inspiring and incredible. 

This brave show was what held my mind’s eye on my homeward 
journey—this and the thought that the Irish breeders (and some Americans) 
have made so much progress in hybridizing that we may see few older flowers 
in the winner’s circle, given a few more years. 




I TAZETTA TALK I 

William R. P. Welch, Carmel Valley , California 

It was interesting to read Phil Phillip’s observations and comments on my 
method of growing tazettas in his article in the last Journal. It provides me 
with a welcome opportunity to discuss my cultural methods further. 

Only occasionally do I pull out any of the weeds and grasses, mainly the 
unusually large mallow and wild radish. Nearly all the bulbs on the farm were 
in their first year there, having been moved from dense plantings here at 
home, and as a result weed growth was unusually tall. I’m sure it is the 
loosening of soil during planting that has caused a much lusher growth of 
vegetation. The rather small area that was in its second year down showed a 
much shorter weed growth, as the soil has had the time to settle back to its 
rather heavy, hard structure. Here the flowers stood much taller, even after 
bloom, than the natural green carpet. I also noticed that the dense second 
year down rows of Double Roman shaded the ground around them enough to 
diminish weed growth most of all. My heavy applications of ashes to these 
(see my last article) probably also helped diminish weed germination. I think 
it is safe to say that as the bulb growth becomes thicker, the weed growth 
diminishes to a more suitable level, while still mulching the ground, 
preventing mud splatter, and helping lengthen the stems. The field is mowed 
after the leaves have died down. 

Phil is right that I am an enthusiastic composter, but weeds are not pulled 
out for this purpose. The large compost piles I have are mainly wood chips 
which are left to decompose in place. Once they have broken down, which 
takes one to two years depending upon how often they are watered, the 
resulting compost is to be added to the soil at planting or applied as a mulch 
to existing plantings. Not only does this help retain moisture, so important in 
this dry climate, it also releases acids of decomposition which help to make 
minerals locked-up in the soil available to the plants. 

Along with the usual ashes (5-10% potash) at planting this year, 1 am also 
adding seaweed meal (for potash and trace elements) and plenty of colloidal 
phosphate (18% phosphoric acid) and greensand (7% potash). These last 
two are not water soluble, so can be used liberally without waste or damage. 
Since they break down slowly, the benefits are spread out over the next few 
years. These can be gotten from suppliers of organic fertilizers. 

We’ve all heard the question, “If you could grow but one variety, which 
would it be?” My answer would be the Chinese Sacred Lily (N. tozefto var. 
chinensis). These were my first exposure to narcissus and it was their vigor 
and fragrance which got me interested in tazettas. This variety is readily 
available through bulb catalogues, being imported from Japan. Dr. 
Fernandes and others have reported it to be a triploid, but although it rarely 
seeds, its pollen is fertile. I have a vigorous batch of one year old seedlings 
from Avalanche x Chinese Sacred Lily, and it has been used successfully 
onto other tazettas also. My guess is that it is the parent of Cragford, which is 
by far the earliest, and one of the most vigorous, of the poetaz. I think it a real 
pity that the Chinese Sacred Lily has been so little used in hybridizing. It is 
one of the earliest tazettas, usually starting in bloom here by October 15, and 
continuing into January. It is the most drought resistant tazetta I know of, 
and has grown naturalized in California since Chinese immigrants brought 
the first bulbs in the middle of the last century. The double form, Double 
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Roman, is common and equally vigorous. 1 know of no finer fragrance than 
the China Lily. Like its miniature relative, Canaliculatus, it is one of the 
fastest increasers there is. 1 am marketing the double form through Brent 
Heath (the Daffodil Mart), and eventually the single form will also be offered. 
Though the double form rarely yields pollen, I hope hybridizers will use the 
single form and perhaps its tendency to produce double mutations can be 
passed on to give us more double tazettas. 

Most Paper Whites offered through commercial outlets in this country are 
now grown in Israel. Two varieties are offered, Galilee and Ziva. Galilee 
apparently is but an extra well grown French Paper White Grandiflora, as the 
vigor and thick substance so apparent in the first year disappears in the 
second year when it reverts back to a quite normal Paper White. Ziva is the 
good one, developed by Mrs. Herut Yahel, and is preferred for cutflowers. 
Smaller and earlier than Galilee, it does however have a thick, tall stem with 
florets larger than other Paper Whites and has a distinct, vanilla-like 
fragrance which I find also reminiscent of an Oriental hybrid lily. It seems 
that Ziva is more drought-resistant than most other Paper Whites. While Ziva 
and Galilee are uniform (clonal) stocks, the Paper Whites that were once 
imported from France in large quantity show a great deal of variation in size 
and shape of florets, some being quite rounded. It seems that the more 
Toun ded types also have rounder, more slowly increasing bulbs, and as a 
consequence grow much better for me as they do not split up into a horde of 
little ones as the starry Grandifloras tend to. Unlike the long, dry summer of 
most Mediterranean countries, southern France (where Paper Whites occur 
naturally) has only one completely dry month, July. It appears Paper Whites 
require far more water than do other tazettas and I am sure this is responsible 
for their relatively poor performance here. Deeper planting would probably 
help slow down the rather excessive rate of increase. However I do believe 
that it will be necessary to develop my own Paper Whites if I am to produce 
bulbs as good as those coming from Israel, and flowers as good as those 
coming from first year Israeli bulbs. Fortunately all Paper Whites are copious 
seed producers and intercross freely. 

One Paper White which 1 find particularly noteworthy is one 1 call the 
Australian Paper White, but which the Australians call Panizzianus. It is not 
at all like the panizzianus I have which were collected from the wild in 
Andalusia, Spain, nor do they match others I have gotten under this name 
from other sources. These have the broadest, heaviest foliage 1 have seen on 
any Paper Whites, with good bulbs of a proper rate of increase, and are as 
early as Ziva. Florets are of the thickest, waxiest substance 1 have seen in 
Paper Whites, with broad segments, but standing on a sturdy, yet too short, 
six to eight inch stem. If a longer stemmed version could be bred, it would be 
close to perfect. 

I hope others will work with Paper Whites, which cross readily onto other 
tazettas, sometimes giving as many as fifteen to twenty seeds per pod when 
used on Polly’s Pearl, usually resulting in fast-growing seedlings which I 
expect to bloom in their third year. Using Paper White pollen, I have even 
gotten a few seeds (which are now one year old and vigorous) coming from 
the notoriously “sterile” Grand Primo. There has also been good seed set 
using Scilly White and White Pearl. Hopefully the substance of these, as well 
as their great vigor, can be bred into the Paper Whites. 
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I am trying to enlarge my collection of Paper White variations, so readers, if 
you have some that seem at all different from the common, starry, rapid 
increasing “Grandiflora” type I u/outd appreciate the opportunity to try 
samples. 1 know there are many different strains about, as there is with any 
other species. 

1 am always open to suggestions from readers as to which topics in the field 
of tazettas 1 should discuss in future installments of “Tazetta Talk.” There are 
so many topics that it can be hard deciding just which to cover. Maybe 
questions could be submitted direct to me and 1 could do my best to answer 
them here. Ideas, anyone? 


AN ENGLISH LOOK AT A NEW ZEALAND SHOW 

Wilson Stewart, Co. Durham, England 

The Daffodil Exhibition of The Canterbury Horticultural Society was held at 
the Horticultural Hall, Christchurch, on September 26th and 27th. 

This was my first visit to New Zealand and while 1 had heard and read that 
they grow and produce some very fine daffodils I was hardly prepared for the 
very high standard of lay-out, staging and presentation at what would be 
known in Britain as a “local” show. 

It was not a good flowering season with low temperatures and lack of rain 
holding the flowers back and very few exhibitors had any need to use their 
customary refrigeration. In fact, there were some obvious signs that a lot of 
flowers had been hurried along to make the show on the day. Where this 
happens there is often a marked improvement in some exhibits on the second 
day of a show when flowers have had time to fill out. Some cultivars have a 
remarkably long life and the use of a refrigerator can be overdone unless it is 
impossible to keep flowers in a cool, dark and humid place. 

New Zealand growers have been wise enough over many years to import 
the best cultivars from the Northern Hemisphere and these with many good 
ones from Australia and Tasmania have formed the basis of a breeding 
program which has given them a lot of really first-rate flowers—particularly 
the all-yellows in Divisions 1 and 2 and also early pinks. 

With Open, Amateur and Novice classes the schedule was a very 
comprehensive one and in the open section alone there were twenty-nine 
classes for various collections as well as the full range of single bloom classes. 
Entries in the collection classes were not large but then there are few growers 
anywhere capable of producing the numbers of flowers needed for most of 
these classes. They make a very spectacular section of the show and the 
exhibitors who managed to compete in them are to be congratulated. 

Premier blooms in each sub-division are picked out and then displayed on a 
special table and this adds another dimension to the show. Of the twenty 
“premiers” picked out, thirteen were Australasian, four British, and three 
American and this gives a fair idea of the quality of the home product. 

Alf Chappell had something of a field day with seven premiers. He had a 
very good Empress of Ireland; 2 W-W Springston Gem, a very clean-cut 
flower; 2 Y-W Daydream; 3 Y-R Tia; 3 W-Y Placid; pink Dear Me; and the 
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Best Bloom 2 Y-R Kasia. It was one of a vase of three and had wonderful 
smoothness, perfectly adequate coloring and was one of those flowers that sit 
there demanding recognition. There were others in the show which were 
excellent, too, so it is obviously an extremely consistent cultivar. 

Len Chambers grows some very fine flowers but had problems because so 
many of them were young. He had premiers with 2 W-R Arndilly; Division 6 
Tracey and 2 Y-Y Strines. This was a wonderfully smooth and well-colored 
flower but needed to mature just a while longer. 

David Bell had premiers with 1 Y-Y Temple Gold, a huge but very well 
balanced flower; 1 Y-W with a very fine seedling of his own which had great 
size and was well reversed; Division 4 Gay Song and the best seedling in show 
with a 1 W-W. 

Mrs. Speyer had 1 W-Y Descanso, the best of a rather weak lot, and 
Division 9 Rondo. C. F. Anderson had Division 3 W-OOR Anacapri, a rather 
small but very striking flower, and Division 8 with the inevitable Highfleld 
Beauty. M. Brown had the best Division 3 W-GWW with Cool Crystal and this 
young grower dominated the amateur classes and is to be congratulated on 
staging so many fine flowers. 1 missed the name of the exhibitor of Division 
2 W-Y Cyros. This is a very consistent and well contrasted flower and only one 
of many good ones in a sub-division which is particularly weak in the 
Northern Hemisphere. 

The only pink flowers I can remember seeing that were not “home-grown” 
were some very well colored Foundling and a vase of three Salmon Trout. 
There are three Australian pink cultivars which monopolize the prize cards 
and these are Dear Me, Vahu and Verran. Dear Me is rather small and short 
but has perfect form and lovely deep color and frequently comes out on top. 
Vahu is larger and broader with perhaps less depth of color and seems 
sometimes to come with a rib but a good one is almost unbeatable. Verran is 
a paler pink but has excellent form. All these flowers open with their true 
color and there is no waiting for yellow coloring to fade and change. 
Liebestraume and Tiare Moana were two New Zealand pinks which impressed 
me but there are some wonderful seedlings about, too. 

There are so many good yellow trumpets about that the choice is 
bewildering. Viking seems to be the best of the Northerners and Golden Vale 
looks like making a mark. 

Because of the lateness of the season, W-R flowers were very scarce but in 
Division 2 Matika looked good in several classes. Classes where three blooms 
of one cultivar are required give one a very fair idea of the reliability of a 
flower. 

The collection classes mainly revolved around Len Chambers, Alf Chappell, 
and David Bell and without their sterling support the show would have been 
lacking in impact. 

With some very fine exhibits of spring-flowers, shrubs, bulbs, cut-flowers, 
alpines, vegetables, and flower arrangements there was plenty for even non- 
daffodil enthusiasts to enjoy; and the variety and quality made one very 
envious of the growers in this almost frost-free climate. 

New Zealand growers are hosting a World Daffodil Convention in 1984 
when the North Island National Show will be in Hamilton and the South 
Island National at Christchurch. If Christchurch can put on such a fine show 
in a “poor” year there’s no knowing what they will come up with for a 
National Show in Convention Year! 
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MINIATURE MADNESS-A CRY FOR HELP 

James S. Wells, Red Bank, New Jersey 

This talc—if it is printed—no doubt belongs in the “Beginners Corner.” 
Because that indeed is what 1 am, a beginner trying desperately to make 
some sense out of the divisions and names applied to the species of 
miniatures. 

In the first place 1 made the mistake of becoming interested in both the 
N. bulbocodium and N. triandrus groups, and as I began to read, it was at 
once clear that nothing was clear. As Michael Jefferson-Brown puts it in his 
book Daffodils, Tulips and Hardy Bulbs, “The Hoop-Petticoats are great fun if 
somewhat exasperating to the tidy-minded who wish to have an exact name 
labelling every variation from the norm.” Well, as a nurseryman, now retired 
from my work of growing rhododendrons and azaleas, I am used to some sort 
of order. Not pedantically so I hope, but at least descriptions agree more or 
less, and if one obtains a plant from a reputable source you can be reasonably 
sure that what you have is correct. How I wish that this “tidy” state of affairs 
were true of daffodils. Let me explain what I mean. 

1 have been dabbling in miniature daffodils for years—1 bought some way 
back in 1962 from Alec Gray—but very spasmodically and even at times 
indifferently, due to the pressures of running a business. But two years ago 
that changed. I retired and immediately resurrected my love of miniature 
daffodils arid placed orders with one or two suppliers whom I believed were 
reputable. So what happened? One batch of N . cyclamineus turned out to be 
pure N. asfuriensis. Another lot of N. juncifolius had three or four different 
bulbs in it, one of which finally flowered and which was clearly N. rupieola. A 
nice pot of Jenny turned out to be half February Gold, and a group of Beryl 
had just one Beryl in it and the others—I really do not know what they were. 1 
chose poor sources and clearly that is so. (In passing, is there any check upon 
the integrity of advertisers in the Journal before their adverts are accepted?) 
[Ed. Note: No.] 

But that is not the end of my story. I have in my library a fair collection of 
books including a number of the RHS yearbooks and most especially that of 
1968 containing that excellent article by Professor Fernandes, 1 also have the 
Daffodil Handbook of the AHS, Gray’s book. Miniature Daffodils, and Collins 
Guide to Bulbs by Patrick Synge. I decided to go through all of these and 
write out on cards their description of each species and found that in general 
they agree. But when 1 began to apply these descriptions to my bulbs things 
came apart rapidly. Take N. bulbocodium conspicuus. I have three lots of this 
from three different sources. Close examination of the bulbs when dry—as 
suggested by Gray's comments—showed that 1 had two quite distinct bulbs. 
The first was more or less white, quite round, and quite different from the 
others which were dark brown and long. So these were separated, and two 
other bulbs quite different from either were removed. (These turned out to be 
our old friend N. asturiensis once more.) In habit of growth these stocks were 
not the same. One was more vigorous than the other (could this be N. b. 
genuinus as described by Jefferson-Brown?) and the remainder were more or 
less similar in habit of growth and flower form. 

But when we came to consider N. b. Tenuifolius the confusion became even 
greater, for in order to try to get some order from all this, one has to consider 
N. b. obesus as well. I have purchased three lots of both of these and have 
kept them all separate. Now everyone says that N. b. Tenuifolius has narrow. 
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prostrate, or semi-prostrate foliage but none of my so called Tenuifolius has 
this. The foliage was universally upright or at the most vase shaped. After 
reading and rereading Gray, Fernandes, Synge, and the Handbook , 1 came to 
the conclusion that all that I had purchased and grown as N. b. Tenuifolius 
were in fact N. b. conspicuus. But what of my N. b. obesus? It had prostrate 
foliage and so does Tenuifolius. 1 just do not know. And if you read the 
descriptions, they do not help too much. Gray says of N. b. Tenuifolius 
“resembles conspicuus ” and then he says of TV. b. obesus “similar to 
Tenuifolius.” Do you wonder that I am confused? But the best is yet to come. 

This time last year I decided to order a few bulbs from a firm which imports 
from Holland. I have had odd items from them over the years and they have 
been good. Knowing the Dutch passion for order and correctness, I felt fairly 
certain that I would get what I ordered. One of the items was N. b. citrinus — a 
form of bulbocodium that 1 did not have—and I ordered twenty-five bulbs. 
When they arrived they were planted together in a large pan in a good 
mixture of peat, grit, and loam. They looked fine. 

But as the bulbs began to grow, I realized once again that 1 had a 
horticultural “omelet;” for almost every conceivable type of growth began to 
emerge as the foliage developed. It really was quite fun. I enjoyed it, and in 
fact have ordered a fair quantity of the same for this year just for the pleasure 
of watching the unexpected develop, but with no expectation of getting what 
the label calls for. When this pan finally developed, I had ten different forms of 
N. triandrus, six different forms of TV. bulbocodium, and the remainder did not 
flower. I thought at first that some were N. cantabricus monophyllus for they 
had only one strong leaf. These eventually turned out to be two exceptionally 
strong forms of TV. triandrus albus , one with anthers extended, the other with 
anthers buried well inside the elongated cup. A number had cups of a clear 
goblet shape. (TV. triandrus concolor?) While I think of it, what is the 
difference, if any, between TV. triandrus concolor and TV. triandrus 
Aurantiacus? One of the bulbocodium types was, 1 feel sure, N. b. nivalis, 
with minute rush-like foliage and the smallest, narrow, bright yellow trumpet. 
It flourished and produced three bulbs from the one planted. But not one N. b. 
citrinus was to be found. 

I determined by correspondence later that these bulbs were collected 
material, presumably obtained direct from some collector in Spain or 
Portugal, and as such I was delighted to have them. But I still do not have 
TV. bulbocodium citrinus. 

Something just had to be done about all this, because being one of those 
more or less tidy-minded people, 1 want to know what I have. One can accept 
the fact that most of these species are in a state of flux but fine brains have 
been working on this problem and have published their findings. Frederick 
Meyer in the 1966 Daffodil Handbook, Professor Fernandes in the 1968 RHS 
Daffodil and Tulip Year Book have to some degree sorted out the confusion. 
The trouble seems to be that, even now after all these years, what they have 
said does not seem to have filtered down to the growers and suppliers of 
bulbs. 

So, this September I am going back to England where I hope to meet first 
with John Blanchard, whom I understand has addressed this whole problem 
in a recent paper. He surely will know what is what, and I hope that I shall be 
able to obtain from him a bulb or two which will, I am sure, be true to name 
and which I can then use as a lodestone to judge all others. Another grower in 
England, Paul Christian, also has a fine list and he has been recommended by 
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Mr. Blanchard. Mr. Christian has botanical training and goes to the unusual 
length of recording in his catalogue the original source of his stock—where 
collected and by whom. 1 hope to obtain bulbs from him also and thus to 
return with a firm yardstick which 1 shall continue to maintain and develop so 
that naming of new purchase in the future is not such a hit and miss affair. 

I will let you know how things turn out, but in the meantime I would be 
delighted to hear from anyone else with similar problems. 

One last thought. Is anyone growing N. cantabricus petunioides? If so I 
would greatly appreciate a bulb. It seems as elusive as the Holy Grail! 


ROCK GARDENS AND DAFFODILS 

Maryann Collins, Apple Valley, Minnesota 
(from the 1981 Yearbook of the Daffodil Society of Minnesota) 

A couple of weeks before Christmas I received a letter from Julius 
Wadekamper asking for an article on a use of daffodils in the landscape, to be 
used in the Daffodil Yearbook. My immediate reaction was: “Oh, Julius, what 
do I know about landscapes??? You know I’m a rock gardener and landscapes 
are foreign to my way of thinking. My orientation is nooks and crannies, not 
sweeping vistas.” But the letter was awfully nice and I’ve always been a 
pushover for a compliment. 

I began to think about the subject of landscaping..... Maybe 1 could wing it 
and produce something. 1 decided to begin at the beginning: A landscape, 
what is it? Webster’s Dictionary defines a landscape as “1. a picture 
representing a section of natural inland scenery, as of prairie, woodland, 
mountains, etc.... 3. An expanse of natural scenery seen by the eye in one 
view.” American Heritage Dictionary defines a landscape as “1. A view or 
vista of scenery on land, (such as) a desert landscape.... 4. The aspect of the 
land characteristic of a particular region. To landscape: To adorn (or 
improve) a section of ground by contouring the land and planting flowers, 
shrubs, trees.” Hinmm, 

Slowly, embarrassingly slowly, 1 began to realize that when I build a rock 
garden by sculpting the soil, arranging the rocks, and planting small plants, 
minute shrubs, dwarf trees, I am landscaping; I am trying to create a picture 
representing a section of natural inland scenery: the mountains. Well, I’m not 
really trying to create the mountains, though. Most of the classic books on 
rock gardening claim that a rock garden must be fairly extensive and out of 
the view of manmade objects. They claim that a garden is properly placed 
when it achieves surprise, as where you come along a path and round a curve 
and are suddenly confronted by a clearing containing the rock garden. Upon 
a small suburban lot the acreage is not available for such an approach. Even 
if one has enough land and money, the requisite time, or alternatively the 
English gardener, needed to care for such an undertaking is not available. So, 
I’m not really trying to create the mountains, not even a small mountain. But 
I still think I’m landscaping. 

Once the appropriate size and varieties are chosen, proper placement is 
necessary and this is of the utmost importance. Do not just satisfy the cultural 
needs of what you choose—and these needs do vary—but also consider the 
effect upon the overall “landscape” of the rock garden. Cut your frame of 
vision and your mental focus to this tiny area and think: Would these 
daffodils look most at home high up on that “giant boulder” with their 
nodding heads peeking over or are they more meadowlike in feeling and best 
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placed in this slight depression? Once the place is chosen, then the proper 
placement of the bulbs themselves must be achieved. The old advice of 
creating drifts is important, even if only a halfdozen bulbs of a three-inch tall 
species are being used. A useful device to create naturalness is to place the 
major part of the clump together and then straggle out one or two bulbs to 
spots where the plants would seed down naturally. 1 save the smallest bulbs, 
or even remove a couple of offsets, to use for the stragglers since they 
simulate seedlings. When the variety is tiny, a few inches away is far enough. 
Never, never dig a round, flat-bottomed hole and symmetrically arrange the 
bulbs in a group. Also, try to avoid planting a single bulb. Multiply it first 
somewhere else and then use it in the rock garden. 

My one overriding rule is: think about what you want to create. (I can’t 
stress this enough.) Spend time on this. Take a lawn chair and your favorite 
cocktail on a nice evening and look at the garden with a critical and 
imaginative eye. Don’t let yourself putter. Just become pensive and ask: How 
does it make me feel? What spoils the feeling? Then make reasonable and 
realistic compromises between what is possible and what is not. 

To landscape with daffodils in the rock garden requires you to know the 
feeling you want to create, know the plants that are available, and the proper 
cues to create the feeling. Not an easy task, but fun. 

1 am, like most of us, blessed with a small suburban lot, none of which is 
out of sight of nian-made objects. 1 also lack the time, the money, and the 
English gardener. I’m reduced to mini-rock-piles near the house. 
Nonetheless, I sometimes create a feeling that transports me to the 
mountains when I build a rock garden. Assuming that I am not subject to 
hallucinations, how does this happen? 

I think it happens because human nature is very versatile and can be 
exploited. First, realize that the human eye views things selectively. If you 
doubt this, come and see my rock garden and then let me show you a photo 
of it. The camera records what is there—all of it—the water meter, neighbors’ 
homes, wires, pipes, foundation blocks. The effect is devastating. But the 
human eye blocks out the incongruities and sees what it wants to see. 
Second, and combining with this editing of the eye, is human emotional 
suggestibility. It is the emotional response to a scene, or even a few cues, that 
allows one to feel suddenly transported to a spot in the mountains—or so I 
like to think! The number of cues needed to transport one is amazingly small, 
thanks to this selectivity and suggestibility. 

When landscaping with daffodils (You thought I’d forgotten, didn’t you?) 
in the rock garden, know about these human traits and exploit them. Realize 
that a real mountain can’t be created, nor even a miniature mountain. That’s 
not what you’re doing. You’re creating a feeling of a bit of mountain slope, or 
high alpine meadow, or an expanse of tundra. An effective method of 
achieving this feeling is by the proper use of daffodils in the spring garden. 
The species and tiny hybrids come in sizes small enough for use in the littlest 
garden or even in a trough, next to the smallest “boulders” without being out 
of scale. The slightly larger ones are effective in a moderate-sized garden, and 
the standard ones can be used if the garden is extensive. So, choose the right 
size. 

Next, choose the right feeling. A flower that is obviously the work of 
hybridizers will not promote the feeling of wildness desired. That doesn’t 
mean you can’t use hybrids. There are many hybrids that exude the proper 
feeling. Just keep in mind what you’re trying to achieve: a feeling. 
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“JUDGE NOT, LEST . . 

P. Phillips, Otorohanga T New Zealand 

The duty of judges is to place exhibits in order of merit according to the 
guidelines and rules laid down by the properly constituted authorities, usually 
the local show committee and the ADS. 

Some judges appear to be exceeding this authority by witholding awards 
for trivial and unwarranted reasons. This is not only frustrating and 
discouraging to exhibitors, but could lead to a decline in future entries. No 
exhibitor is prepared to do the work necessary to stage an exhibit, only to 
have it downgraded for some trivial detail which has no bearing on the quality 
or standard of the flowers. One exhibitor has already declared unwillingness 
to exhibit at a certain show because of this, and one wonders how many more 
have been discouraged in this manner. 

Many show schedules are a mass of over regulated restrictions that 
discourage (or prevent) rather than encourage exhibitors to stage as many 
entries as possible. If some of these restrictions were deleted, it could make 
for a better show, if the criteria is the number of blooms shown. 

Some show schedules do permit the exhibitor to enter more than one 
exhibit in a class, provided they are of different cultivars, but not all shows are 
so accommodating. Surely this could make for a better show. The limiting 
factor as far as most exhibitors is concerned is time, that great enemy of all 
mankind, more especially now that color coding is required on all entries. The 
exhibitor can spend more time in writing out tags, looking up the correct 
color code, and making name tags than is spent in staging and grooming the 
entry, especially in collection classes. A slight error in recording the color 
code can lead to the witholding of an award. Perhaps judges should ask 
themselves, “Are we judging the flowers or the exhibitor?” 

Undoubtedly, the most glaring examples of witholding awards, occur in the 
one entry syndrome. According to the ADS judging handbook, if every flower 
in an exhibit scores 90 points, then the award should be made, even if there is 
only the one entry, but unfortunately this is not always so. At one show there 
was only one entry for the Bronze Ribbon, and honorable mention was 
awarded. It was my understanding that H.M. could only be given when there 
had been a third awarded and then only for special merit. 

Another glaring case relates to two entries for the Bronze Ribbon, where 
only a second and third were awarded because bugs were crawling out of the 
boxwood and onto the flowers. The writer saw these flowers before they were 
staged and considered them the best twelve vases of three seen in US this 
season. To learn that they were downgraded because of bugs was almost 
heartbreaking, especially when the exhibitors often have to use the boxwood 
provided by the Show Committee. 

Other examples worth recording that were noted this season are as follows: 

In Division 10, Section B, there were three good poeticus Ornatus and 
three good intermedius. One judge, who wanted to award the blue to 
intermedius because “It looks more like a wild one,” had to be reminded that 
they were being judged as show flowers and not as wild flowers out in the 
field. 

A judge from Kentucky insisted on awarding a blue to a flower because it 
was called Kentucky Cardinal. This may be parochialism but it certainly is 
not unbiased judgment. 
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Another judge wanted to penalize an exhibitor who had misspelled a name 
(Clair instead of Clare). 

Another judge downgraded three very good Clare because the stems were 
too long. “I have never seen Clare with stems as long as that.” The stems 
were under eight inches long, but were staged in bottles only two inches high 
that accentuated the stem length. 

These may seem trifling instances, but to exhibitors who have tried very 
hard to grow and show their flowers, such examples can be most 
discouraging. Are we going to destroy our shows by overemphasizing petty 
details that have no relevance to the beauty of the flowers? In New Zealand, if 
a judge makes any glaring mistakes disciplinary action consists of no future 
requests for his or her services. There is one rule that does not appear in the 
Handbook for Exhibiting and Judging Daffodils —perhaps it should. It starts 
off like this— 

“Do unto others , . 


SHOW WINNERS, 1981 

Which flowers are consistent show winners? In an effort to find the answers 
to that question, we asked the chairmen of all ADS shows to send us a 
complete listing of all ribbon-winning flowers. Point values of 4, first; 3, 
second; 2, third, and 1, honorable mention were given. In addition a five- 
point bonus was given to the winners of the ADS Gold, Miniature Gold, 
White, Miniature White, and Purple Ribbons since these are usually selected 
from a group of blue ribbon winners. 

Sincere thanks are due the show chairmen who sent in the reports. Their 
work load was increased, but without their help this report would not be 
possible. 


The top twenty-five exhibition cultivars for this year, all of which 

scored 

over 

100 points, are 

listed below. 



—MLG 

1 . 

Stratosphere 

217 

14, 

Audubon 

116 

2. 

Festivity 

216 


Tahiti 

116 

3. 

Pipit 

194 

16. 

Chiloquin 

110 

4. 

Daydream 

179 

17. 

Erlich eer 

109 


Geranium 

179 

18. 

Stainless 

108 

6. 

Foundling 

157 


Bushtit 

108 

7. 

Beryl 

145 

20. 

Thalia 

106 

8. 

Silver Chimes 

144 

21. 

Precedent 

103 

9. 

Cheerfulness 

132 


Sweetness 

103 

10. 

Golden Dawn 

131 


Actaea 

103 

11. 

Panache 

120 

24. 

Dainty Miss 

102 

12. 

Charity May 

118 

25. 

Cantabile 

101 

13. 

Golden Aura 

117 






MINIATURES 



1 . 

Hawera 

204 

4. 

Sundial 

143 

2. 

Segovia 

149 

5. 

Clare 

128 

3. 

Xit 

143 

6. 

Minnow 

115 
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The listings below follow the breakdown found in some of the larger shows. 
The number after the heading indicates the number of different cultivars 
winning awards. The numbers in front of the cultivar name represents the 
total points earned, while the first number after the name indicates the 
number of first place awards. If there is a second number, it indicates the 
number of special awards (Gold, White, or Purple) won. 

Example: Yellow perianth, trumpet colored (71) 

65 Slieveboy 9, 1 

In the above example, the (71) means that 71 different yellow trumpets won 
awards in shows this year, either as single stems, vases of three, or part of a 
collection. The cultivar Slieveboy had 65 total points, with nine firsts and one 
special award. 

DIVISION 1 - TRUMPET DAFFODILS 

Yellow perianth, trumpet colored, 1 Y-Y, 1 Y-P, 1 Y-O (71) 

77 Arctic Gold, 11 32 Carrickbeg, 5 28 Kingscourt, 3 

65 Slieveboy, 9, 1 32 Golden Rapture, 4 21 Viking, 2 

44 Aurum, 3, 2 29 Olympic Gold, 4, 1 20 Inca Gold, 3 

Y-P Unity and Drama, as well as Y-O Glenfarclas are beginning to appear in 

shows. 

Yellow perianth, trumpet white, 1 Y-W, 1 Y-WWY (14) 

110 Chiloquin, 16 30 Honeybird, 5 20 Rich Reward, 4 

34 Spellbinder, 5 25 Lunar Sea, 4 18 Dawnlight, 1 

White perianth, yellow in trumpet, 1 W-Y, 1 W-GYY (38) 

61 Ivy League, 9 30 Ballygarvey, 3 24 Downpatrick, 3 

35 Peace Pipe, 5 29 Descanso, 5 17 Lenz, 2, 1 

30 Prologue, 5 29 Jet Set, 3 

White perianth, pink trumpet, 1 W-P (10) 

47 Patricia Reynolds, 7 15 Boudoir, 2 

18 Rima, 3 10 Brookdale, 1 

White perianth, white trumpet, 1 W-W, 1 W-GWW (48) 

120 Panache, 18, 2 49 Empress of Ireland, 6 26 Rashee, 3 

63 Mt. Hood, 8 42 Vigil, 7 24 Silent Valley, 4, 1 

51 Cantatrice, 4 36 Queenscourt, 5 20 Broughshane, 3 

DIVISION 2 - LONG-CUPPED DAFFODILS 

Yellow perianth, yellow cup, 2 Y-Y (50) 

117 Golden Aura, 22, 1 36 Butterscotch, 6 25 Amberglow, 3 

68 Camelot, 8, 2 35 St. Keverne, 5, 1 24 Sunlit Hours, 2 

68 Ormeau, 8 34 Euphony, 7 23 Galway, 2 

38 Top Notch, 5, 1 29 Strines, 4 21 Patrician, 4 

Colored perianth, cup predominantly orange and or red, 2 Y-R, 2 Y-O, 

2 Y-YOR, 2 Y-YOO, 2 Y-ORR, 2 O-R (104) 

87 Shining Light, 10, 3 38 Revelry, 7 31 Resplendent, 4 

67 Bantam, 11 37 Ceylon, 4 27 Rio Rouge, 3, 1 

49 Loch Hope, 5, 2 35 Torridon, 8 24 Bunclody, 4 

48 Vulcan, 5 31 Flaming Meteor, 2, 1 24 Safari, 4, 1 

43 Pinza, 5 31 Court Martial, 5, 1 23 Ambergate, 2 

38 Loch Stac, 4, 2 

Colored perianth, cup rimmed orange or red, 2 Y-GYR, -GYO, -YYO, 
-YYR (7) 

23 Ringmaster, 3 17 Park Royal, 2 
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Yellow perianth, pink in cup, 2 Y-P, -YYP, -WPP, -PPY, -YPP (7) 

24 Bookmark, 1 11 Milestone, 2 

16 Amber Castle, 4 11 Pastel Gem, 2 

14 Windsong, 3 

Yellow perianth, white cup, 2 Y-W, -WWY (35) 

179 Daydream, 27, 2 75 Charter, 11, 2 35 Pastorale, 6 

89 Binkie, 15 50 Bethany, 7 28 Green Gold, 3, 1 

76 Rushlight, 7 47 Suede, 9 

White perianth, yellow cup, 2 W-Y, -WWY, -GWY (53) 

216 Festivity, 27, 1 64 Chapeau, 9 29 My Love, 5 

88 Old Satin, 11, 2 63 Tudor Minstrel, 8, 1 22 Amber Light, 3, 1 

68 Wahkeena, 8, 1 42 Pure Joy, 4, 1 

White perianth, cup predominantly orange and/or red, 2 W-O, 2 W-R, 

-GOO, -GRR, -OOY, -YOR, -ORR, -OOR, -GQR (60) 

78 Avenger, 9, 2 33 Arapaho, 4 23 Kilworth, 3 

56 Rameses, 10 27 Lara, 4, 1 20 Arbar, 2 

51 Daviot, 5 26 Irish Rover, 3 20 Hotspur, 3 

42 Signal Light, 5, 1 23 Flower Record, 5 





Left, Avenger (Knierim); right. Foxfire (Gripshover) 


White perianth, cup rimmed orange or red, 2 W-GYR, -GYO, -GWO, 
-WWO, -YYO, -YYR (22) 

45 Foxfire, 4, 1 11 Red Cottage, 1 10 Rubra, 2 

White perianth, cup predominantly pink, 2 W-P, -PPW, -PPY, -YPP, -GPP 
(113) 

103 Precedent, 11 42 Rose Royale, 7 28 Chloe, 5 

98 Accent, 11 39 Salome, 6 27 Canby, 3 

66 Tangent, 9, 1 35 Propriety, 5 20 Simile, 4 

60 Saucy, 9 30 Marcola, 3 
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White perianth, cup rimmed pink, 2 W-YYP, -WWP (11) 

47 Coral Ribbon, 6 47 Rainbow, 9 36 Highland 

Wedding, 2 

White perianth, cup white, 2 W-W, -GWW (73) 

108 Stainless, 11, 2 
64 Broomhill, 12 
53 Misty Glen, 6, 2 
51 Yosemite, 7, 1 
43 Starmount, 7 
42 Easter Moon, 4 
41 Canisp, 8 
28 Homestead, 4, 2 
27 Churchfield, 3, 1 
26 Churchman, 5, 1 
26 Wedding Gift, 5 
26 Ashmore, 4, 2 
25 Ben Bee, 3 
22 Innis Beg, 4 
21 Desdemona, 4 
21 Ice Follies, 2 
20 Fastidious, 1 


DIVISION 3 - SMALL CUPPED DAFFODILS 

Yellow perianth, cup yellow, 3 Y-Y, -WYY (13) 

63 Beige Beauty, 8 13 New Penny, 2, 1 10 Skookum, 2 

16 Johnnie Walker, 3 12 Earthlight, 1 10 Suave, 2 

Colored perianth, cup predominantly orange and/or red, 3 Y-O, -R, -ORR, 
3 O-R (23) 

22 Altruist, 2 21 Therm, 3 19 Achduart, 3 

22 Birma, 4 20 Trelay, 3, 1 

Colored perianth, cup rimmed orange or red, 3 Y-YYR, -YYO, -GYR, 
-GYO (11) 

63 Sunapee, 9, 1 37 Dinkie, 5 16 Circlet, 3 

53 Irish Coffee, 8 23 Perimeter, 1 14 Montego, 1 

Yellow perianth, cup white, 3 Y-W, -GWY, -WWY, -GWW (4) 

25 Moonfire, 4 5 Silk Stocking 4 Wedding Band, 1 

12 Lyrebird, 3 

White perianth, cup yellow, 3 W-Y, -WWY, -GYY, -WYY, -GGY (30) 

80 Aircastle, 11, 1 32 Eminent, 5 20 Woodland Prince, 

43 Silken Sails, 6 28 Tranquil Morn, 4 2 

37 Grace Note, 5 21 Esmeralda, 3 19 Goldeneye, 3, 1 

White perianth, cup predominantly orange and/or red, 3 W-O, -R, -OOY, 
-OOR, -GOO, -YRR, -GOR (44) 

86 Rockall, 15 75 Ariel, 14, 1 26 Woodland Star, 2 

76 Glenwherry, 7, 2 33 Limerick, 2 23 Snow Gem, 1 



Stainless (Knierlm) 
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White perianth, cup rimmed orange or red, 3 W-YYR, -YYO, -GYR, -GYQ, 
-WWR, -WWO, -WYR, -WYO, -GGR, -GGO (61) 

87 Merlin, 10, 1 21 Green Linnet, 1 19 Kimmeridge, 3 

57 Corofin, 6, 2 20 Green Jacket, 3, 1 17 Dress Circle, 3, 1 

47 Olathe, 5, 1 19 Cave, 3 17 Rim Ride, 4 

42 Furbeck, 7, 1 

White perianth, pink in cup, 3 W-YYP, -WWP, -P (3) 

116 Audubon, 15, 1 72 Gossamer, 10 3 Fairy Circle 

White perianth, cup white, 3 W-W, -GWW (28) 

95 Angel, 15, 2 29 Dallas, 4, 1 24 Green Quest, 2 

66 Verona, 8 25 Chinese White, 4 22 Polar Imp, 4 

45 Cool Crystal, 6, 2 25 Dream Castle, 5 20 Crystal River, 1, 

1 


Left, Angel (Knierim); right. Acropolis (Gripshover) 


DIVISION 4 - DOUBLE DAFFODILS 

Yellow perianth, one bloom to a stem, 4 Y-Y, -R, -O (27) 

116 Tahiti, 18 41 Fiji, 7, 1 25 Chanticleer, 3, 1 

54 Tonga, 8 25 Papua, 3, 1 21 Golden Ducat, 3 

White perianth, one bloom to a stem, 4 W-R, -Y, -O, -W (38) 

74 Acropolis, 7, 2 35 Double Event, 5, 1 25 Candida, 3, 1 

71 White Lion, 9 31 Mary Copeland. 4 25 Daphne, 3 

56 Unique, 7, 1 31 Windblown, 3 

Any color, two or more blooms to a stem (7) 

132 Cheerfulness, 17 70 Yellow Cheerfulness, 34 White Marvel, 3 

109 Erlicheer, 16 9 24 Sir Winston 

55 Bridal Crown, 9 Churchill, 3 
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DIVISION 5 - TRIANDRUS DAFFODILS 

Yellow perianth, yellow, orange, or red cup, 5 Y-Y, -O, -R {20) 

87 Harmony Bells, 10, 27 Sidhe, 5 22 Stint, 2 

1 26 Piculet, 6 21 King’s Sutton, 4 

62 Liberty Bells, 6 24 Puppet, 2, 1 

29 Stoke, 2 

Yellow perianth, white cup, 5 Y-W, 5 YW-W (1) 

11 Lavalier, 2 

White perianth, yellow or pink cup, 5 W-Y, W-P (8) 

57 Tuesday's Child, 8 19 Akepa, 4 18 Pearly Queen, 1 

35 Lapwing, 5 

White perianth, white cup, 5 W-W (22) 

106 Thalia, 12, 1 30 Saberwing, 5 23 Rippling Waters, 

91 Tresamble, 11 30 Shot Silk, 4, 1 2 

87 Arish Mell, 13 29 Horn of Plenty, 4, 1 20 Moonshine, 4 

DIVISION 6 - CYCLAMINEUS DAFFODILS 

Yellow perianth, cup yellow, 6 Y-Y (17) 

118 Charity May, 16 
108 Bushtit, 16 
50 Willet, 9 
27 Peeping Tom, 4 

18 Ktlldeer, 2 
17 Rapture, 3, 1 

Yellow perianth, cup orange or red, 

6 Y-O, -R, -YRR (12) 

145 Beryl, 17 

46 Jetfire, 8 

30 Chickadee, 5 
30 Roger, 3 

19 Andalusia, 1 
17 Larkelly, 3 

Yellow perianth, cup white, 

6 Y-W, -WWY (1) 

7 Wheatear, 1 

White perianth, cup yellow, orange, or red, 6 W-Y, -O, -R, -WYY {13) 
79 Dove Wings, 10, 3 41 Joybell, 5 22 Perky, 3, 1 

47 Jack Snipe, 7 37 Ibis, 7, 1 21 Greenlet, 1 

44 White Caps, 7, 1 

White perianth, pink cup, 6 W-P, «GPP (7) 

157 Foundling, 25, 2 15 Lilac Charm, 3 8 Snoopie, 2 

15 Carib, 3 

White perianth, white cup, 6 W-W (4) 

85 Jenny, 11 16 Titania, 3 



Beryl (Gripshover) 
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DIVISION 7 - JONQUILLA DAFFODILS 


Yellow perianth, yellow cup, 7 Y-Y (23) 

103 Sweetness, 10 68 Quail, 7, 1 28 Penpol, 7 

98 Trevithian, 11 33 Oregon Gold, 5, 1 24 Circuit, 4 

It’s interesting to note that all of PenpoFs points came on seven blue ribbons! 

Yellow perianth, orange or red in cup, 7 Y-O, -R, -YYR, -YYO (17) 

217 Stratosphere, 19 27 Kinglet, 3 20 Finch, 1 

70 Suzy, 7 21 Susan Pearson, 4 20 Starfire, 2 

30 Bunting, 3, 1 

Starfire was exhibited in the above class in some shows, although the official 
classification was changed in December, 1980, to 7 Y-Y. Will the real color 
code please stand up? 

Yellow perianth, white cup, 7 Y-W (11) 

194 Pipit, 23 43 Verdin, 5 29 New Day, 4 

88 Dickcissel, 14 34 Step Forward, 5 26 Oryx, 2 

82 Chat, 9, 1 33 Canary, 8 

White perianth, yellow or pink cup, 7 W-Y, 7 W-P (12) 

89 Bell Song, 10 61 Cherie, 7, 1 10 Divertimento, 1 

78 Pretty Miss, 10 11 Waterperry, 1 6 Dove 

White perianth, white cup, 7 W-W, -GWW (11) 

102 Dainty Miss, 13 69 Pueblo, 7 30 Curlew, 1 

76 Eland, 12 

DIVISION 8 - TAZETTA DAFFODILS 

Colored perianth, cup colored, 8 Y-O, -GYO, -GOO (16) 

131 Golden Dawn, 15 62 Highfield Beauty, 10 19 Canarybird, 2 

White perianth, cup colored or white, 8 W-O, -Y, -W, -R (28) 

179 Geranium, 19 52 Martha Washington, 43 Early Splendor, 8 

144 Silver Chimes, 20, 1 9 28 Orange Wonder, 

54 Grand Primo 51 Laurens Roster, 4 5 

Citroniere, 7* 

* Includes those exhibited as Grand Primo 


DIVISION 9 - POETICUS DAFFODILS (46) 


103 Actaea, 13 
101 Cantabile, 12, 2 
46 Quetzal, 5 
42 Angel Eyes, 6, 1 


42 Poet’s Way, 5, 1 
33 Sea Green, 3 
30 poeticus Praecox, 5 


27 Milan, 3 
22 Glory of Lisse, 3, 

1 

22 Mega, 3 


DIVISION 10 - SPECIES WILD FORMS AND WILD HYBRIDS (21) 


37 x intermedius, 5 IS x orforus. 3 16 N. p. recuruus, 4 

23 x odorus rugulosus , 17 Compressus, 3 
5 
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Top left, N. jonquiUa (Gripshover); right, Jumblie {Knierim); lower left, Hawera 
fKnierim); right, Minnow (Gripshover) 
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DIVISION 11 

- SPLIT-CORONA DAFFODILS (37) 

32 Phantom, 4 

29 Orangery, 5 

22 Square Dancer, 3 

30 Baccarat, 5 

23 Canasta, 2 



MINIATURES 


DIVISION 1 

DIVISION 2 

DIVISION 3 

27 W. P. Milner, 1 

8 Marionette, 2 

149 Segovia, 20, 5 

11 Little Beauty, 2 


143 Xit, 20, 7 

11 Tosca, 2 


60 Paula Cottell, 7 

8 Small Talk, 2 


29 Yellow Xit, 4 

DIVISION 4 

DIVISION 5 

DIVISION 6 

14 Pencrebar, 2 

204 Hawera, 21, 3 

89 Jumblie, 14, 2 


95 April Tears, 13, 5 

75 Tete-a-Tete, 10 


19 Fairy Chimes, 4 

68 Snipe, 12, 3 


15 Frosty Morn, 2 

41 Mite, 7 

36 Quince, 4 

21 Flyaway, 3 

DIVISION 7 

DIVISION 8 

DIVISION 10 

143 Sundial, 18, 1 

115 Minnow, 17, 1 

92 jonquilla, 12 

128 Clare, 15, 3 

25 Pango, 4 

78 tricrndrus crfbus. 

99 Stafford, 13, 3 


12 

74 Sun Disc 7, 3 


65 bu/bocodium 

56 Bebop, 8, 2 

DIVISION 12 

conspicuus, 7, 1 

45 Pixie’s Sister, 3 

2 Kenellis 

52 bulbocodium, 8 

43 Chit Chat, 6, 1 


39 scaberulus, 6, 2 

40 Demure, 5 


38 rupicola, 7 

37 Bobbysoxer, 3, 1 


33 Canaliculatus, 5 

36 Rikki, 5 

23 Flomay, 2, 2 

» • * 

20 juirci/b/iiiS, 3 


TAZETTAS 

(from the Southwest Region Newsletter ; September, 1981} 

Tazetta is a beautiful word and to daffodil lovers brings a picture of many 
lovely fragrant flowers. It’s difficult to pick a favorite from Division 8 as all are 
favorites while they’re in bloom. They grow so well in my part of Arkansas. 
They do not require much care and last for years without resetting. These 
factors make them special for beauty spots in any garden. The season was 
short but sweet. Grand Primo is a beauty. The flowers are so bunched on a 
stem that one stem makes a lovely bouquet and a clump in the garden makes 
a lasting memory. Klondyke, Y-Y, true to its name, makes one think of 
Klondyke Gold. Silver Chimes, with its heavenly fragrance, is white majestic 
perfection. Sparkling Eye, W-GOO, is usually early. Three stems staged for a 
show are a winner every time. Geranium, W-O, is a favorite with its early 
clusters and sweet fragrance. It multiplies fast and blooms come what may. A 
late bloomer is beautiful Matador Y-GWO; Canarybird is a gorgeous gold 
that has been around since 1959 and White Pearl, an old one, is a must! 

Two new ones—Explosion, Y-O (Pannill), and Falconet, Y-R (Mitsch), are 
on my list this year. If you grow tazettas I feel you will agree they are a joy. 

Rosalie Dillard. Gurdon, Arkansas 
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ON THE COVER 

Flash Affair 2 W-Y (R.H. Glover, 1973) has been appearing in — 
and winning prizes at—shows in Australia and New Zealand. 
George Tarry photographed it at the Launceston show in 
Tasmania. 


SOME REFLECTIONS ON A VISIT TO AUSTRALIA 

George Tarry, South Wirratl, England 
Photos by the Author 

Having retired from employment in the early part of 1980, I was able to 
look seriously at the many invitations I had received over the years from 
friends overseas. After very careful consideration, I decided to visit Australia 
first as I had made more friends in that country than any other. In addition I 
had formed the impression that their daffodils were spread more evenly 
throughout the season and their cultivars were less well-known than those of 
most other countries. My objectives therefore were to see my friends, then 
their daffodils, and finally something of the country, with my priorities in that 
order. 
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My visit covered a period of six weeks, shared between the states of Victoria 
and Tasmania, and during this time 1 attended eight shows and called on 
fifteen dedicated daffodil growers. To give a detailed day to day report would 
take too much space and entail the record of much detailed information that 
would be quite valueless to most readers and so I confine myself to overall 
impressions for much of this report. 

From my travels in Britain I was already aware that every area has a 
character quite distinct from every other and 1 found both Victoria and 
Tasmania so completely different from anything 1 had seen at home, and 
quite beyond my limited powers of expression. Every car in Victoria proclaims 
that this is the “Garden State” and the spacious, well laid out eastern suburbs 
of Melbourne, filled in spring with a succession of prunus, magnolias, 
camellias, and rhododendrons, as well as many native shrubs not so easily 
identified, fully justify this claim. Tasmania was less colorful but retained a 
beauty which revived memories of the England of my boyhood in the days 
before we were organized, mechanized, and standardized by modern 
developments. Overall both were extremely pleasant and can be 
recommended without reservation to anybody contemplating a similar tour. 

Although there is a wide difference in approach between the daffodil 
enthusiasts in Victoria and Tasmania, both show the influence of the 
problems caused by Australia’s strict plant quarantine regulations. No plant 
can be imported without a special permit obtained in advance and limits are 
also enforced by the capacity of the quarantine system. All plants are first 
grown in isolation by trained scientific staff and are subject to the examination 
of plant material by electron microscope before release to the importer. Any 
suspect symptoms result in the destruction of the plant concerned without any 
right of consultation or appeal. The cost of the period of quarantine has to be 
paid for and when this is added to the cost of bulbs, conveyance by air, and 
the rate of loss to quarantine rejection and acclimation, it can be appreciated 
that only a very few enthusiasts are prepared to undertake imports. The 
attitude to exports is much the same, as the extra work involved in the 
treatment of bulbs for inspection can so easily exceed their normal value. 

With such isolation from the rest of the world, it is not surprising that many 
Australian growers are not interested in international registration as they can 
exhibit and distribute their cultivars in Australia without any problem. At 
many of the smaller shows, a proportion of the flowers were unnamed but this 
caused the judges no problems, nor did the public attending the show find this 
any detriment. All blooms are produced from the open, and while 1 did see 
that some growers had constructed devices to protect individual blooms, 1 
doubt if, in total, they would have covered twenty flowers. 

The shows in Victoria followed broadly the pattern which is common in 
Britain with collections of twelve cultivars, single stems, six vases of three 
blooms, and a full range of single bloom classes by division and color. At the 
major early show at Wandin, Lindsay Dettman won the collection of twelve 
cultivars with a fine set of flowers that were very well staged. I noted Ellimatta 
Gold 1 Y-Y, an outstanding early trumpet; Sir Samuel 1 W-P with a slender 
tubular trumpet; and Tablecloth, a large and well-formed 1 W-W as his best 
flowers; and 1 was flattered to see that he had included a 2 Y-RRO that he 
had raised from seed I had sent him some years ago. The champion bloom 
was a magnificent 2 W-W over five inches across which was labeled 
Knowehead, although its form varied from the borderline trumpet typical of 
the cultivar as known in Britain. In the other open classes, J. N. Hancock 
were the most successful exhibitor while in the Amateur Classes Dimitrij Betz 
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Left, Champion Bloom at Wandin, 2 W-W: right. Champion Bloom at Hobart, Cross 
*10-1, 1 Y-Y. 

had Champion Bloom with Maxine Gray 2 Y-O. 

In addition to the familiar classes, there was a special class to 
accommodate the popularity of the yellow trumpets which required a vase of 
six blooms of one cultivar and a further six single blooms of another six 
cultivars. Then there was a separate section for “decorative” daffodils which 
had a separate pointing scale from “exhibition” daffodils with a premium on 
color and stems. The main “decorative” class called for a vase of nine blooms, 
and with nine entries staged, this made a colorful spectacle for the public and 
gave valuable guidance on the cheaper cultivars most suitable for a quality 
display in the garden. 

I saw only the early season shows in Victoria and these were very similar in 
size and quality to many British local shows although I seriously doubt if we 
could stage such comprehensive shows before midseason without the use of 
pot culture or similar methods. The daffodils were always supported by 
classes for other flowers, particularly camellias in a full range of types and 
colors, and such native Australian flowers as banksias, grevilleas, and 
teptospermum. 

The major Tasmanian shows were quite different with the daffodils 
completely dominating the show and any other flowers were only a very minor 
portion. At both Hobart and Launceston there are very large sections for 
seedlings, with more than twenty classes, and these form the main entries of 
interest. The full range of seedling classes require sixty blooms at Hobart and 
forty at Launceston if every class is contested, and with nine growers involved 
overall there was much for the enthusiast to enjoy and discuss. At Hobart, 
Harold Cross took Champion Bloom with seedling 10-1, 1 Y-Y, with a broad 
perianth of good outline and tubular trumpet only slightly expanded at the 
mouth. Unfortunately the record of parentage was not available. Reserve to 
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Lett, Voltage 2 W-P; right, Cybde 2 W-YYO. 


this was Jackson's 13/75, 1 
W-Y, from Betrim x Lod, 
one of the best of a number 
of seedlings in this color at 
present under trial at Dover. 

1 was also impressed by the 
following cultivars al¬ 
ready in commerce: Voltage 

2 W-P, best bloom in the 
Restricted Growers Section; 

Cybele 2 W-YYO, an attrac¬ 
tive non-predominant 
bloom; and Anytus 2 W-Y 
with clear contrast. 

At Launceston, the major 
trophy for twelve seedlings 
was won with a very smooth 
collection staged by Ross 
Glover, a senior raiser with 
twenty-five years experi¬ 
ence. His Tony John was 
selected as best 1 Y-Y and I 
was also impressed by his 
seedling from Panache x 
Lady Slim, 1 W-W. David 

Jackson was placed second Champion Bloom at Launceston, Jackson 215/77. 
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for this major trophy but had the consolation of Champion Bloom with 
seedling 188/76 (Verran x Cathlin), a repetition of the cross that produced 
Vahu some years ago. Another fine flower was Jackson 215/77, Gunsynd x 
Brett, best 2 W-R. Harold Cross was successful with Arilba, best 3 W-YR, and 
although they received no special recognition he had some very fine all yellow 
doubles, particularly seedling 25-1. The parentage of this was not recorded, 
but I would be very surprised if it varied very much from the others which 
came from Fiji pollen. 

Away from the shows, 1 visited many leading growers and noted a wide 
variation in their systems of planting. In Britain we use beds between four and 
five feet wide with the rows across the beds. In Australia, only a small 
minority followed this practice while the majority favored long rows with a 
wide variation in spacing. I noted one grower using single rows at least two 
feet apart so that every bloom was readily accessible, while others grouped 
them in two, three, or four rows with spacing between rows from a few inches 
to about one and a half feet. Having used my present layout for many years, I 
saw nothing in the long row system to convince me that a change would be 
beneficial. 

The best of the named flowers, and those of the immediate future, were 
seen at the shows but further important developments can only be seen at the 
raisers’ gardens, and 1 set out a few notes of some of these that came to my 
notice. 

Jim Martin, Warrnambool. A nice range of early pinks under trial, all raised 
from Ann Cameron as seed parent. Clear color in both perianth and corona, 
suggesting that there may be good prospects from the use of the pollen of 
American or British pinks on this cultivar. 

Mrs. Evelyn Murray, Kyneton. Probably her most important introduction has 
been My Word 2 W-P, very early and well-colored on opening. Lacks the form 
and substance for exhibition but already in demand as a garden and cut 
flower. Another most attractive cultivar is Just Fred, a pale reversed bicolor 
on the borderline of Divisions 1 and 2, raised from Content x Daydream. 
This is not contrasted enough for exhibition but most eyecatching for 
decorative purposes. 

Fred Sikock, Mount Macedon. One of the newer raisers and although 
seedling stocks are small he has shown good progress, and has an impressive 
range of early 1 Y-Ys, all from Ristin pollen on a number of different seed 
parents. Later in the season he had a very fine display of his main interest, 
reversed bicolors, where he is now working on his second generation. 

Jim Radcliff, Devonport. I was most fortunate to call on the day that a new 
seedling opened for the first time, in the distinctive color of 1 W-YOO. This 
was the outcome of more than forty years hybridizing and the new seedling 
came from a 1962 seedling crossed with the pollen of a similar and related 
seedling although neither of these parents were Division 1 or showed the clear 
orange color. Over the years many combinations of seed and pollen parents 
had been used without success but the required mixture had been discovered 
at last. 

Throughout my travels I was welcomed everywhere and treated most 
generously and spent many hours exchanging ideas on all aspects of the 
daffodil. I would like to express my sincere gratitude to all those who made 
my visit the experience of a lifetime, and I hope others will not hesitate to 
sample all the delights of Australia in springtime. 
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BULLETIN BOARD 

COMING EVENTS 


1 


March 30-31, 1982 
April 1-3, 1982 
April 14-15, 1982 
September 25, 1982 

April 7-9, 1983 


RHS Early Competition, London, England 
ADS Convention, Nashville, Tennessee 
RHS Daffodil Show, London, England 
ADS Fall Board Meeting, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 

ADS Convention, Williamsburg, Virginia 


CONVENTION SCHEDULE, APRIL 1-3, 1982 


March 31, Wednesday 
April 1, Thursday 


April 2, Friday 

April 3, Saturday 


2:00 p.m, to 5:00 p.m. 
8:00 a.m. to 10:00 a.m. 
10:30 a.m. 

2:00 p.m. to 10:00 p.m. 
4:30 p.m. 

6:00 p.m. and 7:30 p.m, 
9:30 p.m. 

9:30 a.m. to 3:30 p.m, 
9:00 a.m. to 6:30 p.m. 
8:00 p.m. 

9:00 p.m. 

9:00 a.m, 

4:00 p.m. 

7:30 p.m, 

8:30 p.m. 


Show entries accepted, 
Cheekwood 

Show entries accepted, 
Cheekwood 
Judging begins 
Shuttle service from hotel 
to Cheekwood 
BOARD MEETING, 
Cheekwood 
Dinner, Cheekwood 
Last bus leaves 
Cheekwood for hotel 
Lectures, Radisson Hotel 
Boutique 

Dinner, Hermitage Hotel 
ANNUAL MEETING, 
Hermitage Hotel 
Buses leave for garden 
tours 

BOARD MEETING, 
Gripshovers’ home 
Dinner, Radisson Hotel 
Mr. Robin Reade, 

Speaker 


CORRECTIONS FOR DAFFODILS TO SHOW & GROW 


The raiser of Beauty Tip 2 W-W should be corrected to read Grant Mitsch, 
not C. Reginald Wootton as it now reads. Beauty Tip is a sibling of Gull, and 
both were raised by Mr. Mitsch from seed sent him some years ago by Mr, 
Wootton. 

Growers should also make note of the fact that several of Murray Evans’s 
proposed names were not accepted by the RHS, and those who bought 
Drama 1 Y-P should note the correct name is now Unity 1 Y-P; Felicity is now 
Sugar Loaf 4 W-P; and Sunray is now Ceremony 2 Y-YYO. 

Last, but not least, make note in the list of hybridizers that C. E. 
Buckingham is from New Zealand. 
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AGNES ZERR MEMORIAL 

The American Daffodil Society and all daffodil lovers suffered a loss in 1981 
with the death of Mrs. Agnes Zerr of Kansas City, Missouri. Agnes Zerr 
enjoyed—and helped others enjoy—daffodils over a very long period of time. 
She was especially active in the Kansas City Garden Club, particularly as it 
related to her and our favorite flower, the daffodil. 

As a memorial to Mrs. Zerr, the Society has received checks from the 
following: Kay Haines Beach, The Kansas City Garden Club, and Barbara 
and Nathan Lauderdale. 

The Society and all its membership thank Mrs. Zerr for her contribution of 
a lifetime of love for daffodils. The contributions cited above are gratefully 
accepted and will be lovingly used with Agnes Zerr in mind. 


MINIATURE ENTRY CARDS 

Something new for the show tables! First Vice President Quentin Erlandson 
is an innovative man and he was distressed to see small daffodils hidden 

behind large show entry cards. He 
devised cards one and a half inches by 
four and a quarter inches and used 
them with great success at the 
Maryland Daffodil Society Show. The 
card folds on the serrated line. The 
back has a place for naming the varie¬ 
ty and for marking awards. The 
miniature entry cards can be pur¬ 
chased from the Executive Direc¬ 
tor-250 for $7.50 and 500 for $12.50. 
First come, first served. Only 5,000 
have been printed. 


DO IT NOW! 

The Executive Directors are always 
willing, but are not always at home. 
“The Season" arrives early for them 
and by late March they are off to 
shows and to the convention. They 
come home to find letters several days 
old requesting 1000 entry tags by 
tomorrow. Check your show needs 
now and be certain rather than wor¬ 
ried and sorry later. 


AMERICAN EXHIBITOR 

DAFFODIL 

SOCIETY, FNC. No. 

SECTION-CLASS-RHSDIV— 

variety_ 


NAME — 
ADDRESS 


AVt ARDS Hon. Special 

© © ® o o 

Mention Award 
_ Hon. Special 

© ® ® o o 

AWARDS Mention Award 

SECTION_CLASS_RHSmv_ 

EXHIBITOR No. _ 

NAME _ 

ADDRESS —_ 
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ATTENTION JUDGES AND EXHIBITORS 


The brand new Handbook for Growing, Exhibiting, and Judging Daffodils, 
1981 edition, is now available. The old 1974 edition was enormously 
successful and is still an excellent guide for fine judging but it is now 
considerably outdated, especially as regards to the color code. The new book 
is entirely rewritten and has entirely new chapters. It is a must for all ADS 
judges and nearly so for all exhibitors. It can be purchased from the Executive 
Director for $3.50. 


30,000 PURCS TO DISSEMINATE 

In his letter of 17 October 81 Phil Phillips wrote from New Zealand, “There 
will be a bumper crop of seed and I will send you some to distribute. There 
should be a lot of good seed this time as 1 have changed the name from POPS 
to PURCS —Phillips Un-Recorded Cross Seed.” PURCS are available free on 
request from W.A. Bender, 533 South 7th Street, Chambersburg, PA 17201. 

If you’ve “always wanted to grow daffodils from seed” but never got around 
to pollinating flowers, here’s an opportunity to start planting seeds this year. If 
“the weather was bad” and you didn’t get good fertilization, supplement your 
own seed production with PURCS to keep your seedling pipeline flowing. 

If you aren’t sure your present cultural practices are best for your climate, 
request enough PURCS to prove them. Plant 100 seeds at three different 
depths; plant 100 seeds at two week intervals from July through October; 
plant 100 in a pot and 100 in the open on your usual sowing date; plant 100 
seeds in a four-inch pot to be lined out after the second year to compare per 
cent of germination and labor requirement with 100 seeds planted one inch 
apart in a “double row” to be left down until first bloom. 

PURCS are mixed seeds, most likely over 95% from the first four divisions 
in a broad color range. PURCS harvested in October ’81 and planted late 
summer ’82 should germinate 75% or better in Spring ’83 with a few 
stragglers in ’84, '85 and even ’86. Obviously the percentage of new cultivars 
worthy of registration will be less than from seed from $100 x $100 stud 
plants, but you may well get a color break or hybrid vigor which can broaden 
your useful genetic base and incidentally win a Rose Ribbon. Experience 
gained from growing PURCS seedlings at only the cost of labor may well pay 
dividends when you graduate to $100 stud stocks. 

A sheet of seed planting suggestions for beginners will be included only if 
requested. 

Seed Broker # 2 


SPECIES NOMENCLATURE 


An article by John Blanchard, reviewing changes in bulb names and status 
as published in Flora Europaea, Vol. 5, appeared in the RHS publication. 
Daffodils 1981-82. Until official notice of changes (if any) is received from the 
RHS, we will continue to use the present nomenclature. 
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REFRESHER COURSES 


An especially interesting series of lectures with emphasis on species 
miniatures, hybridizing miniatures, judging miniatures, and exhibiting 
miniature seedlings will comprise the refresher course to be held at the 
Nashville convention. Judges auditing the course will pay a fee and must have 
with them copies of the new Handbook for Growing, Exhibiting and Judging 
Daffodils and must make sure they are credited with attendance. Certificates 
of attendance will be mailed to those judges who took the course for credit. 

Judges may also renew their certification by attending a Judging School 
Course. Course II of Judging School is tentatively planned in Arkansas in 
Spring 1982. Information may be obtained from Local Chairman Mrs. Volta 
Anders, 1628 Maul Road N.W., Camden, Arkansas 71701. 

Refresher Courses may be set up in the various states and regions with 
approval by the National Schools Chairman. The proposed instructors and 
subjects to be covered must be approved before the instructors are invited. 
Generally the subject matter covered should be such that it would improve 
the quality of judging ability. Plans for such courses should be made far 
enough in advance that notices can be printed in The Daffodil Journal so that 
all judges may avail themselves of the opportunity to attend. 


MAKE-UP COURSES FOR REGULAR JUDGING SCHOOL 

COURSE SUBJECTS 

Student judges requiring make-up in any subject that is part of the regular 
judging school course should contact the Regional Vice-President who can 
arrange for a make-up with the approval of the National Judging Schools 
Chairman. This is relatively easy to accomplish when it involves a written 
examination on theory. The setting up of specimens for make-up in 
identification is more difficult while to set up an entire “small show” requires 
so much work that approval for this is usually not granted for fewer than three 
people. For this last it is necessary not only to set up the small show classes of 
three exhibits in each class but to get judges to point score and write 
comments. Make-up fees are charged on a basis of expense involved. 

—Mrs. Merton Yerger. Judging Schools Chairman 

Engleheart Cup Winner-1971, 1973, 1975 To 1981 Inclusive 

JOHN LEA 

For Gold Medal Daffodils 

The Finest Exhibition and Modern Hybrids 

Send for descriptive price list, sent out in March, 1982 

Dunley Hall, Stourport-on-Severn 

Worcestershire, England 
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WHERE CAN I GET . . .? 


CULTIVAR: 

Barbados 2 W-R 
February Bicolor 2 W-Y 
Icicle 5 W-W 
Raindrop 5 W-W 
Quince 6 Y-Y 
Cyclataz 8 Y-O 
Halingy 8 W-Y 
N. x dubius 10 W-W 
N. x macleayii 10 W-Y 
Astalot 1 Y-W 
Polaris 1 W-W 
Competitor 2 Y-YYR 
Bali Hai 4 W-WRR 
Coppins 4 W-Y 
Onward 4 Y-YOO 
Whang-Hi 6 ? 
Divertimento 7 W-P 
Love Call 11 W-OOY 
Ruth Haller 5 Y-Y 

Aztec Gold 1 Y-Y 
Tarzan 2 W-O 
Star Trek 3 W-GYR 
any Division 12s 


DESIRED BY: 

Frank B. Galyon, M.D., 1816 Tanager Lane 
Knoxville, Tennessee 37919 
Bill Welch, Garzas Road 
Carmel Valley, California 93924 


Michael A, Magut, 8 Bunker Hill Dr. 
Trumbull, Connecticut 06611 


Mrs. Hubert Bourne, 1052 Shadyhill Dr. 
Columbus, Ohio 43221 

Dwaine Ploeg, 1836 Cook Rd., 
Burlington, Washington 98233 


ATTENTION BOARD MEMBERS 

The Board meetings at the Nashville convention will be held at 4:30 p.m. 
Thursday, April 1, at Cheekwood, and Saturday, April 3, at 4:00 p.m. at 
Gripshovers. You will not be getting an agenda in the mail. 

FROM THE EDITOR’S DESK 

With this issue we inaugurate a new feature, “Come into My Garden,” 
where we hope to share with you the gardens—large and small—where our 
members grow their daffodils. For this feature to be successful, we need your 
help. Please tell us about gardens you find interesting, and by all means do 
send photos (color or black and white negatives, or slides). Tell us about the 
gardener and the garden—what grows there after the daffodils, with the 
daffodils, whatever you find interesting. (Garden photos must include 
daffodils.) 

It’s also been suggested that we begin a companion column, perhaps called 
“The Spring Scene,” which would show daffodils in public places—parks, 
industrial parks, along the roadways, etc. While it’s said that a picture is 
worth a thousand words, a descriptive paragraph would also be nice. So 
won’t you let us hear from you? 
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A REPORT FROM THE PRESIDENT 

As my term of office draws to a close, these notes afford an opportunity to 
thank all of the ADS members whose many letters have offered suggestions, 
encouragement, and support. It has been especially gratifying that the 
members of the Board of Directors have participated so fully in the business 
of the Society, particularly concerning decisions of future importance. 

The ADS has moved ahead in many ways during the past two years. We 
have published the second edition of Daffodils to Show and Grow and the 
new, expanded Handbook for Growing , Exhibiting , and Judging Daffodils. A 
fund has been established to promote daffodil research and education. Our 
test garden program has been expanded and information gathered from the 
various regions. A new award for garden daffodils has been established and is 
in the process of implementation. The slide programs available for rental 
have been updated and a new one added. Our fine Journal has won National 
Council of State Garden Clubs awards in both 1980 and 1981. Our fiscal 
position has been re-evaluated with respect to the unprecedented inflationary 
costs of postage and printing, and the necessary adjustment of dues has been 
voted. 

For all of these accomplishments 1 am deeply grateful to the Committee 
Chairmen, our Editor, and the Executive Directors, and all of the other 
members of the Board of Directors. Thank you! 

—Marie Bozievich 


- » » m --- 

A DAFFODIL IS . . . 

It was a day when- 
Were there time enough, 

I would have tread all roads . . . 

Tree vied with tree 
For avian abodes; 

A warm and buttered sky 
Was lined with fluff. 

Even a breeze 
Designed to tease my hair, 

And suddenly it was there!- 

A single daffodil 
Inclined to its own will 
And bent on spring. 

It made my day! 

Whatever else its offering. 

This we can say: 

A daffodil is SPRING. 

—Pearl Hand Cockrell, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
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PRIZE-WINNING BLOOMS 


VIGOROUS, HEALTHY BULBS 

RHS Gold Medals 1974-T981 

— OVER 300 VARIETIES — 

EXCITING NOVELTIES AND SHOW FAVORITES 

FREE COLOR CATALOGUE 
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VISIONS. ULVERSTONE DAFFODIL SHOW 1981 


T. H. Piper. Tasmania 

(from the Tasmanian Daffodil Council Newsletter. October, 1981} 

1 was asked by one of the Ulverstone daffodil committee members if 1 would 
write an article on the 1981 Daffodil Show. I at first demurred as 1 considered 
I would be usurping the perogative of the adjudicator. 

After giving it some thought 1 came to the conclusion, if I did write, it would 
not be as a critique, and a difference of opinion, if any, would only raise a 
smile from Hubert, the judge. 

On the northwest coast, during July and August, we registered an 
abnormal twelve inches, or 300 mm of rain, followed by a dry, mild first week 
of September, which hastened growth considerably, with the result exhibitors 
had no difficulty in filling the schedule of early shows, and to wit, with 
exceptionally well-developed blooms. I cannot account for the phenomenon, 
but whilst observing the very fine set-up on the benches, my thoughts and 
vision were transposed to the Guy Wilson—J. L. Richardson epoch. Apart 
from several of their raisings still being exhibited, 1 could discern the 
antecessors of many others on the benches. We Antipodeans have much to 
thank those Irish raisers for their contribution to our breeding stock during 
their era. Their bulbs, in all divisions, many enhanced by their attractive soft 
Irish names, were imported or exchanged by those late doyens, C. E. Radcliff, 
Wm. Jackson and Stephen Bisdee, who, in their turn, helped other lesser 
lights with increases therefrom. 

During service in World War I, 1 was fortunate enough to obtain 
accumulative leave and decided to spend it in Londonderry, w Derry” to the 
Irish. Even in my young days 1 was attracted by the soft-sounding Irish place 
names, as I passed through the verdant countryside on my journey from 
Dublin to Londonderry, with many a “Bally” and “Killy” as a prefix, and, I 
might add, also to those most alluring, smiling Irish eyes of the very pretty 
lassies I met there. Well! Here I am, well into my ninety-first year and still 
admire a beautiful woman, and a fine daffodil. 

They say when a man cannot do that, he is dead, so 1 am still hopeful of a 
little while longer, to enjoy this most entertaining and beautiful world the 
Great Creator has provided for us. No doubt many of the senior growers will 
recall the arrival and propagating of some of these Irish bulbs with names 
culled from the Irish countryside. 

So many form the nucleus of our present exhibition cultivars, names such 
as Cushendall, Carnlough, Glenarm, Slemish, Ballycastle, Portrush, 
Dungiven, Kilrea, Broughshane, Banbridge, Enniskillen, Kingscourt, 
Glendalough, Ballymena, Ballysally, Limerick. Killaloo, Ballymoss, 
Kilkenny, Ballymoney, Killymoon, Dundrum, Rose of Tralee, Ballymeadow 
and others. Most of the above, all of which 1 have grown, are from the stables 
of Guy Wilson and Willie Dunlop. J. L. Richardson told me he selected many 
of his names from the lists of racehorses. He certainly raised some 
outstanding cultivars. 

Whilst not forgetting my “terms of preference” maybe we could linger a 
little longer, whilst on matters Irish. I had a second visit to Ireland during 
1954-55. A most interesting one too. At that time 1 was Federal president of 
the Iris Society of Australia, and a member of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, England, whose secretary I had been in touch with, as to my pending 
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visit, so on my arrival in England, was given V.l.P. treatment. The secretary 
had arranged for me to visit one of the early shows in London, where 1 was 
introduced to many of the daffodil growers including the Richardsons, Guy 
Wilson, W. Dunlop, Mr. Lea, and Mr. Wootton from Birmingham who, after 
the show was completed, asked me if 1 would be kind enough to judge the 
Midland daffodil show at Birmingham. 1 accepted with alacrity and had the 
pleasure of meeting several other English and Irish daffodil raisers. Whilst at 
the London show, I accepted invitations from Mr. & Mrs. Richardson and 
Guy Wilson for a short stay, respectively, at “Prospect House,” Waterford, 
Ireland, and at “The Knockan,” Broughshane, near Ballymena in Northern 
Ireland. I visited Wm. Dunlop whilst staying with Guy Wilson as he had his 
plot within walking distance. It was a delightful pleasure meeting these 
growers and I acquired much knowledge from them, plus a choice selection of 
bulbs, all of which arrived in due course, in good condition, at Ulverstone, 
with some unexpected additives. Whilst down in Waterford I made a visit to 
Wexford on Wexford Bay near the extreme south-east tip of Ireland. I had 
heard it was an extremely old town, and I found it so. From the shoreline of 
the harbor I could see several old rock circles and crumbling towers well out 
in midstream which perplexed me. Quite close to the old inn where I had 
booked in were the ruins of an old abbey. 

Making inquiries from “mine host” about these interesting structures 
elicited little. He suggested I go down the street to the parsonage of the local 
priest. Father O’Toole, who knew the history of the area well. I found him to 
be a dear old white-headed cleric. He displayed much delight in thinking that 
a visitor from Tasmania should show such an interest in his parish. We had 
quite a long chat—far too much to relate here. 

The old abbey was built by the Danes in the latd 990's and named Selskar 
Abbey. The circular towers were built from rough rock, by the local tribe of 
Gaels, as watch towers against the raiding Vikings during the 9th and 10th 
centuries. During that period these Norsemen settled and established 
Ireland's first towns along the East Coast, Wexford being the first one. 

From then on, it has been a sad history of disturbances. At the time of my 
visit there in 1955 Irish folk were migrating to the U.K., Canada, U.S.A., and 
Australia at the rate of 90,000 a year and there was much poverty extant. Of 
latter years, especially since Ireland joined the E.E.C., I believe Ireland has 
experienced unparalleled growth and prosperity. 

Foreign firms have purchased land and built factories to the tune of four 
billion dollars and provided the locals with full employment. I do so hope the 
siting of these factories will not detract from the entrancing beauty of the 
verdant landscape. “Shure and begorrah now.” Be I writing of auld Ireland. 

Returning to our 1981 show. I mentioned earlier of beautiful, well- 
developed blooms on display there. They were not in such profusion as is 
usual. 

1 missed many of the robust, colorful blooms Jim Radcliff usually stages at 
the Ulverstone show and without other outside growers contributing much, 
competition was not so keen. 

The bulk was left mainly to the Broadfields and grandfather Ross Glover 
who evidently can still supply the younger generation plenty of opposition. 

A well grown and developed 1 Y-Y Craig and a 1 W-W Heralding have been 
to date, my classics, as I consider they each include the finer details desired in 
the perfect daffodil. There were several 1 Y-Y’s in the show which I thought 
could rank with Craig. Many 1 Y-Y's have now attained such a high standard, 

I consider it is simply a matter of personal preference as regards to perianth 
shape, type of trumpet, and color. 
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Since studying the grand champion at the show, which was a rare and 
delightful 1 Y-Y raised and exhibited by Ross Glover, I certainly must “raise 
my sights.” 

Its parents were Dream Prince (Noble Prince x Molong) of Ross Glover’s 
raising with pollen from Jackson’s Warbin. Not an overly large flower, being 
about four inches across the perianth, which was on a perfectly flat plane, 
quite unique. The major perianth petals were two inches broad, shovel 
shaped and well overlapping, with the minor ones about 1%” across a broad 
ace of spades meeting at the rounds. With its deep yellow color and smooth 
as marble texture it formed a most refined back to accommodate a well 
balanced, pleasing, serrated, slightly rolled-edged trumpet of deeper gold. 
Overall a cultivar of superb form and quality. 

The champion 1 W-Y was Lod. Now this 1 W-Y has held sway since 1966 
taking over from the old stalwart Preamble. Apart from its startling color I 
find little to commend it with its ill-proportioned trumpet and sparse perianth. 
High time some of the breeders produced something in keeping with the 
advancement made in other divisions recently. The champion 1 W-W, Ross 
Glover’s Concessa x Lady Slim, was a most appealing pure white of excellent 
quality as are most of Lady Slim’s progeny. 

We northern breeders have made much use of Lady Slim over the past, 
nearly twenty years, since the late Mrs. C. E. Fairbairn sent it to me from 
Victoria. It would be pleasing to know of its parentage. The 2s and 3s were 
dominated by Broadfields which included a clear Merry Princess and a most 
distinctive red and white from Matapan x Yin Nell. 

The T. H. Piper trophy for three pinks staged four entries, which I thought 
displayed much improvement in quality in this interesting class. From what I 
can gather from reliable sources this has been the case at all shows this 
season. Unfortunately my remarks are confined to the Ulverstone show. 

Ross Glover and the Broadfields have, as usual, given me entree to their 
gardens which has provided much interest to me to await the opening of their 
new cultivars. Our energetic Newsletter editor, Don Broadfield, has 
generously given us a complete typed list of all Tasmanian shows, so it would 
be futile of me to go into detail. Overall our Ulverstone event was a most 
interesting one with many superb blooms on display. I was particularly 
pleased to see new entries by young folk in the Intermediate and Novice 
sections by R. Howe and Debra Glover, also the continued solid support of 
the little Lambs from Wynyard. 

- — --[ 

BALLYDORN BULB FARM 

Killinchy, Newtownards 
Co. Down, Northern Ireland 

Offers new and recent award winning introductions and 
established show varieties. 

All selected for vigor, substance, and depth of color. Gratis 

bulbs for early prepaid orders. 

Catalogue free to ADS members on request . 
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1982 SHOW DATES 

Mrs. Phil Lee. Awards Chairman 

February 27-28—Corona del Mar, California. Southern California Daffodil 
Society and the Sherman Foundation Center at the Sherman 
Foundation Center, 2647 East Pacific Coast Hwy. Information: Jay 
Pengra, 954 St. Katherine Dr., Flintridge, CA 91011. 

March 12-13—Dallas, Texas. Texas Daffodil Society at the Dallas Garden 
Center. Information: Mrs. Ben Denman, 7173 Kendallwood Dr., 
Dallas, TX 75240. 

March 13-14—La Canada, California. Southern California Daffodil Society at 
the Descanso Gardens, 1418 Descanso Dr. Information: Jay Pengra, 
954 St. Katherine Dr., Flintridge, CA 91011. 

March 13-14—Ross, California. Northern California Daffodil Society at the 
Marin Art and Garden Center, Sir Francis Drake Blvd. Information: 
Joseph Allison, Yosemite Rd., San Rafael, CA 94902. 

March 13—Clinton, Mississippi. Mid-South Daffodil Society at the Vesper 
Room, Rogers Student Center, Mississippi College. Information: Dr. 
Ted Snazelle, 418 McDonald Dr., Clinton, MS 39056. 

March 20-21—Fortuna, California. Pacific Regional—The Fortuna Garden 
Club at the Fortuna Monday Club House, Sixth & Main Sts. 
Information: Mrs. Mary Lou VanDeventer, 366 Garland Ave., Fortuna, 
CA 95540. 

March 20-21—Hernando, Mississippi. Southern Regional—The Garden 
Study Club of Hernando at the National Guard Armory, McCracken 
Rd. Information: Mrs. Edward Entrikin, 3065 Holly Springs Rd., 
Hernando, MS 38632. 

March 20—Morrilton, Arkansas. Southwest Regional—The Arkansas 
Daffodil Society and Morrilton Garden Clubs at Conway County 
Intermediate High School, 701 E. Harding St. Information: Mrs. W. H. 
Crafton, 618 Oliver St., Conway, Ark. 72032. 

March 25 —Oxford, Mississippi. The Oxford Garden Club at the University 
Museum. Information: Mrs. Thomas Avent, 101 Park Dr., Oxford, MS 
38655. 

March 25-26—Atlanta, Georgia. Southeast Regional—The Georgia Daffodil 
Society at the Plaza, Rich’s Store for Homes (Downtown). Information: 
V. Jack Yarbrough, 3700 Thackston Rd. SW, Atlanta, GA 30331. 

March 27 —Memphis, Tennessee. Tennessee State—The Memphis part of the 
Mid-South Daffodil Society and the Merry Weeders Garden Club at the 
Goldsmith Garden Center, Audubon Park. Information: Mrs. Mary B. 
Winton, 4930 Roane Rd., Memphis, TN 38117. 

March 27-28—Chapel Hill, North Carolina. The Garden Club Council of 
Chapel Hill and Carrboro and North Carolina Botanical Garden at the 
Totten Center, North Carolina Botanical Garden. Information: Mrs. 
Everett Wilson, Tenney Circle, Chapel Hill, N. C. 27514. 

April 1—Nashville, Tennessee. National—Middle Tennessee Daffodil Society 
at Botanic Hall, Cheekwood, Forest Park Dr. Information: Mrs. Don 
McEachem, 3220 Knobview Dr., Nashville, TN 37214, 

April 3 —Princess Anne, Maryland. Somerset County Garden Club at the 
Peninsula Bank of Princess Anne. Information: Mrs. Richard 
Puffinburger, 10 Manokin Rd,, Crisfteld, MD 21817 
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April 3-4—Hampton, Virginia, Tidewater, Virginia, Daffodil Society at the 
Holiday Inn (Coliseum). Information: Mr. Henning Rountree, Jr., 276 
Harris Creek Rd., Hampton, VA 23669. 

April 7-8 —Portsmouth, Virginia. Garden Club of Virginia at the Scottish Rite 
Temple, 3401 Cedar Lane. Information: Mrs. Arthur Branan, Jr., P.O. 
Box 6061, Portsmouth, VA 23703. (NOT ADS) 

April 9—Scottsburg, Indiana. Indiana Daffodil Growers at the Catholic 
Church Parish Hall. Information: Mrs. Verne Trueblood, RFD 3, Box 
187A, Scottsburg, IN 47170. 

April 10-11—Gloucester, Virginia. Garden Club of Gloucester at the 
Gloucester Intermediate School. Information: Mrs. William Masek, 
Jr., Matsuda, Gloucester, VA 23061. 

April 10-11—Washington, D.C. Washington Daffodil Society, Information: 

Alice H. Battle, 5607 Williamsburg Blvd., Arlington, VA 22207. 

April 13-14—Chillicothe, Ohio. Adena Daffodil Society at the Veterans 
Administration Medical Center, Building 9, Recreation Hall. 
Information: Mrs. Wyman Rutledge, 704 Ashley Dr., Chillicothe, Ohio 
45601. 

April 13-14—Lawrence, Kansas. Lawrence Daffodil Club et al. at the 
Lawrence Arts Center, Ninth & Vermont. Information: Mrs. Vernon E. 
Carlsen, 811 Sunset Dr., Lawrence, Kansas 66044. NOT ADS. 

April 14-15—Plymouth Meeting, Pennsylvania. Philadelphia Area Daffodil 
Society at Fountain Court, Plymouth Meeting Mall. Information: Mrs. 
Kevin W. Keenan, 1543 Old Welsh Rd., Huntingdon Valley, PA 19006. 
April 17—Edgewater, Maryland. London Town Public House and Gardens at 
the London Town Public House and Gardens. Information: Mrs. R. 
Gamble Mann, P.O. Box 176, Edgewater, MD 21037. 

April 17-18—Louisville, Kentucky. Kentucky Daffodil Society at the 
Shelbyville Mall, St. Matthews Rd. Information: Mrs. Wynant Dean, 
1629 Cowling Ave. Louisville, KY 40205. 

April 17-18—Cincinnati, Ohio. Southwestern Ohio Daffodil Society at the 
Eastgate Mall, State Route 32 & 1-275. Information: Mrs. Tom 
Ragouzis, 425 Rawson Woods Lane, Cincinnati, Ohio 45220. 

April 20-21 — Chambersburg, Pennsylvania. Pennsylvania State — 
Chambersburg Garden Club at the Recreation Center, South Third St. 
Information: Mrs. Owen Hartman, 105 Farmington Rd, 
Chambersburg, PA 17201. 

April 21-22—Baltimore, Maryland. Maryland Daffodil Society at the Brown 
Memorial Presbyterian Church, Charles and Woodbrook Lane. 
Information: Mrs. R. B. Lyon, 8948 Reisterstown Rd., Baltimore, MD 
21208. 

April 22 — Indianapolis, Indiana. Indiana State—Indiana Daffodil Society at 
the Meridian St. United Methodist Church, 5500 N. Meridian St. 
Information: Mrs. Walter Vonnegut, 8141 N. Illinois St., Indianapolis, 
IN 46260. 

April 22—Greenwich, Connecticut. Twenty-fifth annual show by the 
Greenwich Daffodil Society at the Greenwich Garden Center, Bible 
St., Cos Cob. Information: Mrs. Clark T. Randt, 59 Husted Lane, 
Greenwich, CT 06830. 

April 23—Wilmington, Delaware. Northeast Regional—Delaware Daffodil 
Society at St. Albans Episcopal Church, 913 Wilson Rd. Information: 
W. R, McKinney, 535 Woodhaven Rd,, West Chester, PA 19380. 
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April 24—Shrewsbury, New Jersey. New Jersey Daffodil Society at 
Fellowship Hall, Presbyterian Church, Sycamore Ave. Information: 
Mrs. John H. Miller, 558 Ridge Rd., Fair Haven, NJ 07701. 

April 24-25—Columbus, Ohio. Midwest Regional—Central Ohio Daffodil 
Society at the Upper Arlington Municipal Services Bldg., 3600 
Tremont Rd. Information: Mrs. James Liggett, 4126 Winfield Rd., 
Columbus, Ohio 43220. 

April 26-27 —Nantucket, Massachusetts. Nantucket Garden Club at the 
Harbor House. Information: Mrs. Jean MacAusland, Box K, 
Nantucket, MA 02554. 

April 27-28 —Cleveland, Ohio. Western Reserve Daffodil Society at the 
Garden Center of Greater Cleveland, 11030 East Blvd. Information: 
Wells Knierim, 31090 Providence Rd., Cleveland, Ohio 44124. 

April 28-29—Downingtown, Pennsylvania. Garden Class of Woman’s Club of 
Downingtown at the Woman’s Club House, Manor Ave. Information: 
Mrs. James C. Patterson, 130 Woodland Circle, Downingtown, PA 
19335. 

May 5 —North Shore Garden Club. Information: Mrs. AJ Conrad, 454 Hale 
St., Prides Crossing, MA 01965. 

May 7-8—Worcester, Massachusetts. New England Regional—Worcester 
Horticulture Society and Zone 1 of the Garden Club of America. 
Information: Gary Cipro, 30 Elm St., Worcester, MA 01608. 

May 14-15—Dublin, New Hampshire. Garden Club of Dublin at the Town 
Hall. Information: Mrs. Wellington Wells, Box 308 RFD, Marlborough, 
NH 03455. 

May 15 —St. Paul, Minnesota. Daffodil Society of Minnesota at the Landmark 
Center. Information: Julius Wadekamper, 10078 154th Ave., Elk 
River, MN 55330. 

NEW ADS AWARD 

At the October Board Meeting the following new award was adopted: “The 
Dr. Tom D. Throckmorton Class—for a collection of fifteen standard 
cultivars, one stem each, from fifteen different RHS classifications —each 
labeled with name and classification. Open only to ADS members." This 
award is available to all shows, 



OPEN POLLINATED SEEDS 

(from the Tasmanian Daffodil Council Newsletter, April, 1981) 

As you know, I've been involved in daffodil breeding for a couple of decades. 
When 1 began 1 asked why daffodils did not set seed on their own except for an 
occasional pod, and then usually only one or two seeds to a pod. I was given a 
number of factors involved and for twenty-odd years I’ve accepted that in 
Tasmania, at least, self-set seeds are the exception. 

But this last season caused me to question this. I had a below average 
result to my own efforts at pollinating but I noticed an unusually large number 
of self-set pods. I always gather these just on the off chance that something 
good could come of it. 

This year I found that these seedpods contained an above average number 
of seeds; some of them were crammed full. When I tallied them 1 found about 
8,000 fine fat seeds. 

In previous seasons a few dozen would have been all; 1 can not explain it 
and I wonder if any reader of the Daffodil Newsletter has had a similar 
experience or can advance possible explanations for it. 

H. G. Cross. Tasmania 


GOOD SEEDERS 

(from the Newsletter of the Northern Ireland Daffodil Group, January , 1 981) 

Since 1967, I have kept records of the number of flowers pollinated, the 
number of pods harvested, and the number of seeds obtained from each 
cross. The average number of seeds per pod obtained in this area is about 
fifteen when hand pollination is carried out and about half that number with 
open pollination. 

Some varieties used as seed parents have consistently produced more seed 
than average, with Easter Moon and Woodland Prince being the only two 
varieties to average more than thirty seeds per pod each year. 

The following list may be of interest to would-be hybridizers as a guide in 
planning crosses. The most prolific seeders in each subdivision are shown, 
with average number of seeds per pod shown in brackets. 

1 Y-Y Arctic Gold (18), Golden Rapture (20), Verdant (25). 

1 W-Y, 2 W-Y Dunmurry (26). 

1 W-W Empress of Ireland (22). 

2 Y-Y Golden Jewel (22) 

2 Y-R, 3 Y-R Gettysburg (23), Sun Magic (32), Chungking (33), 

Altruist (22), Richhill (21). 

2 W-W Easter Moon (31), Glendermott (29) 

2 Y-W Daydream (20) 

2 W-P Interim (30), Polonaise (19), Fragrant Rose (32), High Society 

(28), Gracious Lady (23). 

3 W-Y Aircastle (21), Woodland Prince (40). 

3 W-GYR Merlin (34). 

3 W-W Chinese White (40), Monksilver (20). 

4 Papua (29), R.3509 (30). 

Further study of the records would indicate varieties which are consistently 
poor seeders, or almost sterile. It is hoped that Dr. Willis will be able to 
extend his preliminary work at the University into the viability of the pollen of 
more modern varieties. Such information would be invaluable to hybridists. 

— Brian Duncan. Northern Ireland 
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I TAZETTA TALK I 

William Welch. Carmel Valley , California 

My experience with the poetaz hybrids has been that due to their poeticus 
ancestry their behavior is much like the standard daffodils in that they prefer 
a long, cool spring. They offer a cold-winter equivalent to the tender tazettas, 
in that they do best in climates where daffodils in general do best, and in most 
cases are probably as hardy as the standards. Though 1 have better luck with 
them than with most daffodils, 1 have found that it is usually the earlier ones 
which really thrive, while most of the later ones can only be grown well if 
irrigated once in May and once in June, as the rainfall here ends in April. 

I have found, however, that one characteristic of this climate is most 
helpful to working with poetaz. That is the occurence of warm, dry periods 
even during the rainy season, so that I am able to make crosses with them, 
often with relative ease. Next to Matador and Orange Cup, mentioned in my 
September article, Elvira has been the most reliable seed parent. Venice 
Brink and others in colder climates have also found it to be one of the more 
likely to set open pollinated seed. The seed 1 have has been from using 
Matador pollen, and this pollen has also given me a few seeds on Martha 
Washington, Orange Prince, and a Hermani seedling. 1 have collected open 
pollinated seeds from Cragford, two last year, in spite of complete failure 
using Matador onto dozens of clusters. Both seeds were from the last-opening 
florets on their respective clusters, and I have often noticed, both with poetaz 
and true tazettas, that in a variety that is usually sterile it is the last-opening 
florets that are most likely to set seed. Also the pollen is more plentiful and of 
better quality on such florets. I’d love to know why. 

Recently I have been receiving information from several sources that has 
added many to the list of poetaz that have given open pollinated seed for 
various people. In addition to Matador and Elvira, others that have been 
reported are Aspasia, Early Perfection, Laurens Koster, Abundance, Orange 
Wonder, Richard Tauber, Canarybird, Allard Pierson, Chinita, Xenophon, 
L'Innocence, Martha Washington, and Golden Dawn. I put at the start of this 
list those that have had the most reports about them. I have found the pollen 
of Aspasia to be fertile, but have never had seed from it, although I know 
several others who have. In fact, Helen Link reports many seeds from Aspasia 
x jonquilla and Aspasia x Tangent, also a few from Aspasia x Ambergate. I 
think it is safe to say that as a parent, Aspasia is of similar fertility to Matador 
and merits much more breeding attention than it has received. It is a nice 
looking flower in its own right, blooming late and of good cold-hardiness and 
overall vigor. Helen also got seed from jonquilla used on Elvira, Irmelin, and, 
of particular interest to me, Hiawassee. I love Hiawassee. It is hardier than its 
pollen parent, Paper White, though it is more tender than the ordinary 
poetaz. Here it is tall and vigorous. 

It would be useful if readers would report to me on any other poetaz that 
have set open pollinated seed. I think that is a useful guide as to those most 
likely to set seed if crossed. Sometimes it seems as though almost any poetaz 
will set seed occasionally, but there are some that will do it more often. 

Most poetaz produce pollen, particularly during warm, dry conditions, and 
under these conditions I feel the pollen contains viable grains more often than 
generally realized. 1 think it's always worth a try. This is how Martha 
Washington and Chinita came about. 
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Now for some news on results from poetaz seeds. Most information I have 
is of rather recently produced seeds, so there is little news yet of flowering, but 
one notable success is Scented April. Venice Brink raised this from Richard 
Tauber o.p. and when 1 had it for the first time last year it gave two stems, 
each with two florets of very nice form. I would describe it as similar in color 
to Elvira (white with yellow cup and thin orange-red rim) but of better form. It 
did not set seed, but there was plenty of pollen. Scented April seems to be a 
good vigorous grower. 

Bill Roese raised three seedlings from Golden Dawn o.p. Interestingly 
enough, all reverted back to the pure tazetta type. One similar to Soieil d’Or, 
another similar to Grand Monarque, and the third (of which I have the stock) 
very similar to two look-alikes, Scilly White and Polly’s Pearl. All have in turn 
set open pollinated seed of their own. 

Matador open pollinated has given some variation in vigor and Sid DuBose 
has one with more frilly edged cup, such as I see on Orange Cup. 

Helen Grier has three seedlings from Abundance x jonquilla. I have, newly 
received, the one registered as Merry Child as well as one of the others. It is 
interesting that N. jonquilla pollen is so useful for getting seed on poetaz, and 
giving good results, too. 1 would certainly recommend its use on a wider range 
of poetaz. The jonquilla fragrance is strongly apparent in such seedlings. I 
have a number of the Tuggle Matador x jonquilla seedlings and their 
jonquilla ancestry is clearly apparent, 

I would like to digress for a moment to White Owl, a triandrus hybrid of 
New Zealand origin. For me this grows with tazetta vigor, others have 
reported the same, and the heavy broad foliage seems to suggest there may 
also be some tazetta in it as well. Its pollen is horrid, but it sets seed easily. It 
gives secondary stems and more, with up to four florets of nice rounded 
overlapping form in a cluster on a tall stem. I believe there is great potential 
here that has been overlooked. My original bulb came from Phillips, with 
additional big bulbs from Helen Link. Graham Phillips refers to it as a tazetta 
hybrid and bulbs do tend to be monstrous. Why it has not become more 
widely known is a real mystery to me. 

As might be expected, due to their reported tenderness further north, 
Cragford and Matador are well adapted to this area, making them my most 
successful poetaz. Cragford starts blooming at the end of January, along with 
Matador, and continues with two more crops of stems to the end of the 
season. Matador gives one crop at the beginning and one at the end. Last 
year’s last stems of Matador received Quick Step pollen (?) which gave the 
biggest pods 1 have ever seen on it, with 15-25 seeds in each, and every floret 
set. Seeds were uniformly smaller than ordinary Matador seeds, also 
suggesting jonquil ancestry. 

One of the most successful poetaz here is Cheerfulness and its variations. 
Primrose Beauty and Yellow Cheerfulness. They provide a good crop at 
Easter, with secondary stems soon afterward. I have always admired their 
good perianth form, also shared by the single ancestor, Elvira, and Yellow 
Elvira. My Yellow Elvira appeared as a reversion in the stock of Yellow 
Cheerfulness. It is very similar in appearance to Chinita, but a little smaller. 
Chinita does very well here, too. I look upon it as one of the best yellows. 
Being from a back-cross of the old yellow poetaz Jaune a Merveille onto a 
poet, it has larger florets than most poetaz and usually 1-2 per stem. If left on 
the plant the stem becomes very tall as the perianths fade to a creamy yellow. 
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One much underrated poetaz is Polglase, 1 would call it an edition of 
Medusa with better form. It is one of the earlier ones, white with orange cups, 
1-3 per stem. Mine came from Broadleigh Gardens, apparently the only 
commercial stock still in existence. Similar to this is Glorious. These English- 
raised poetaz have more of the poet blood in them than do the Dutch types 
[?] and would probably be the most cold-hardy of all. In this same category, 
but with extra-large florets are Pride of Cornwall and Kingcraft. These all 
make plentiful pollen, but although I have used it I have not yet taken the 
time to mark where it was used and observe the results. 

There are a number of interesting doubles among the poetaz. Fairness, 
from Admiration, is rather shaped like a dahlia. It is a full flower of yellow 
with an orange-red center. A new one, and very good, is Sir Winston 
Churchill from Geranium. It blooms at the same time as Cheerfulness, but is 
of larger floret size and thicker stems. The center is much darker than 
Cheerfulness. 

Bridal Crown, the double form of L’lnnocence, is the earliest of the double 
poetaz. It is a fuller double than Cheerfulness, but of similar color and size. 

Primrose Beauty is a lighter yellow form of Yellow Cheerfulness. There is 
also Primrose Cheerfulness, but this one I have not grown. Pollen can be 
found on all the Cheerfulness group, and it should be worth a try. 

One double I have never been able to get appears in the Classified List as 
Da Costa (Sport from Laurens Koster), 1936. It seems strange that while 
Laurens Koster has enjoyed such wide distribution, apparently nothing came 
of its double. There is a single yellow sport called Yellow Koster but 1 have not 
gotten this yet. 

For those who want cold-hardy versions of Grand Monarque, there are 
three down under varieties bred from it, where the pollen parent has been a 
standard daffodil. All three, Pleiades, Sanda, and Killara, are white with 
lemon cups just like Grand Monarque and the florets are of larger size than 
the poetaz. From Grand Monarque they have inherited large bulbs, massive 
stems and foliage, and an all-around larger size than seen in the poetaz. They 
vary enough to make all three worth trying. So far no luck crossing them 
though. 

Others of interest from that part of the world are Highfteld Beauty, of the 
Martha Washington type but much better form, a sure show winner of yellow 
with orange cups, 1-3 per stem. It is tall and vigorous, though some have 
reported it to be not as hardy in the north as its background might suggest. 
Green Goddess is another of similar size, this time white with greenish-yellow 
cups. Usually there are only 1-2 florets per stem, rather like Division 3’s of 
tazetta vigor. Another New Zealander is Harbour Lights, but this is much 
more like the Dutch kinds, and its catalog description as being a more lightly 
built version of Geranium seems to be very accurate. 

The latent fertility and wide variation found in poetaz makes them an 
interesting group with which to work. I expect much can be accomplished by 
growers in the colder climates crossing them with standard cultivars, while in 
warm climates another possibility is to backcross them with the true tazettas. 

I have some that Harry Tuggle raised from Matador x Soleil d’Or and there 
are some really good ones among them, including one that is fertile. Barbara 
Fry has also raised some excellent seedlings from Matador x various other 
true tazettas. Some of these have yielded pollen which I am trying. 

I have added many cultivars to my collection this past fall so expect a wide 
range of poetaz to be coming into bloom this spring, to provide much 
additional information. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

Dear Editor; 

I am writing to see if it is possible to have some articles on planting down 
under bulbs. I am confused on the best way to plant these bulbs. 

Last spring I planted two orders from down under, one in February and the 
other in March. Some of the bulbs grew foliage, some bloomed, some didn't 
do anything. A few had foliage into December when the snow buried them! I 
am wondering what’s going on down there. 

Some articles stated plant bulbs as soon as possible, some hold in sand in a 
cool atmosphere until September, another plants in pots, refrigerates, and 
plants in fall. 

I wonder if we could get some input on some of the methods and the 
results. (Readers , let’s hear from you — Ed.) 

Various authors, articles, and authorities recommend using chlordane for 
the control of the large narcissus fly. This chemical is outlawed and 
dangerous to use. Some say it is available in country stores. I can’t find it. 

The newer approved chemical is Dylox. The only problem is you have to 
buy a ton of it to obtain it. Some system should be provided so members can 
buy Dylox in small quantities. (Maybe a project for the regions? - Ed.) In the 
meantime I wonder if there is a plan to find a cheaper, more available 
chemical to combat the fly. 

Sincerely, 

Jack Ward 

Fly seems to be more of a problem of late. Wouldn’t it be nice if someone 
submitted a proposal to Dr. Koopowitz and his Research Commitee for 
research into fly control? —Ed. 


Dear Editor, 

Mr. Phillips’s article in the December issue of the Daffodil Journal on the 
subject of American Daffodil Society judges was interesting. He cataloged not 
only our errors but ways he feels we should change our system. His list was 
extensive. 

No one is perfect and most of us acknowledge it. Our accredited ADS 
judges do not claim infallibility. That is one reason we have judging teams of 
three. In that way you have more than one opinion. An award does not rest 
on the judgment of one person as in New Zealand judging. 

It is evident our systems vary, and valid criticism will be welcomed by the 
Chairman of Judges and her committee, and should be addressed to her. 

Sincerely, 

Katherine L. Bloomer 
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Carncairn 1 ’allodils Ltd. 



Something New Every Year 
and Many Old Favorites 


CARNCAIRN LODGE, BROUGHSHANE 
BALLYMENA 

CO. ANTRIM, BT43 7 HF NORTHERN IRELAND 
Telephone SIT) 0266 861 216 


HERE AND THERE 



In spring a young 
man’s fancy turns to 
thoughts of . . . daf¬ 
fodils! Eight-year-old 
David Mrak enjoys 
the daffodils almost 
as much as his 
mother, Dianne. 

Regional newslet¬ 
ters have been 
received from the 
Pacific and Middle 
Atlantic Regions 
with news of bulb 
sales, show dates, 
and a summary of 
the Middle Atlantic 
Fall Regional Meet¬ 
ing. Fall meetings 
are a little like a 
m ini-con vention, 
dianne mrak photo with informative 
speakers, and a chance to get better acquainted with those who share your 
love of daffodils. We also received newsletters from the Central Ohio Daffodil 
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Society, Kentucky Daffodil Society, Daffodil Society of Minnesota, and our 
Public Relations Chairman, while overseas mail included the newsletters from 
the Tasmanian Daffodil Council and the Northern Ireland Daffodil Group. 
The Central Ohio group participated in a Plant Society Fair and is busily 
making new labels for the Whetstone Park Garden, while the Kentucky group 
is busily planning their 1982 show. The Minnesotans will hold their 1982 
show in conjunction with the Minnesota State Horticultural Society at the 
historic Landmark Center. 

Bertie Ferris, Southwest Region RVP, finds time to be active in more than 
one plant society. She received the Regional Service Award of the American 
Hemerocallis Society at their 1981 convention. 

Matthew Zandbergen sends us interesting notes from time to time, and a 
recent letter included the photo below taken at Lanarth, home of P. D. 
Williams in 1929. From left to right are Mrs. P. D. Williams, Guy Wilson, A. 
Williams, Mrs. A. Williams, and P. D. Williams with his dog. Spite. 



A new member from Burlington, Washington, Dwaine Ploeg, reports he 
planted a bulb of Bridal Crown that had eight offsets tightly joined to the 
mother bulb, and asks what is the highest number of noses per bulb you have 
heard of, and what cultivar was it. (Editor heard of a Kinglet with fifteen noses 
grown in Ohio.) 

Jack Ward, of Stow, Ohio, tells us that a gift of some Patricia Reynolds 
bulbs from our genial treasurer led to some correspondence with Father Bede 
Reynolds, the hybridizer. Father Reynolds is doing well at the Westminster 
Abbey in British Columbia, has just completed his sixth book, and was to 
celebrate his 90th birthday in January. 
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THE LURE OF DAFFODILS 

R. J. Me Ilraith. Waverly, Australia 
(from the Australian Daffodil Society Newsletter, September, 1979) 

My introduction to daffodils started at a very early age. Brought up in the 
atmosphere of the typical New Zealand backblocks, gardening around the 
farm houses mainly survived against other fanning activities. Most such 
gardens were “Old English” in style with backgrounds of towering trees, 
bushes and shrubs, intermingled with the season’s flowers. Digging, weeding, 
cutting lawns and trimming edges were a child’s weekend chores before 
allowed out to play. Clumps of daffodils, jonquils and other types of bulbs 
growing amidst the confusion of plants, thrusting their spiky shoots through 
the frozen ground awoke the mysteries of plant life and the beginning of “The 
Love of Daffodils.” 

A journey into the town of Ashburton during the early 20s started at 4:30 
a.m. with a fifteen mile horse and cart drive to catch a train that eventually 
arrived at its destination around 9:15 a.m. Ashburton, a thriving mid- 
Canterbury farming town, situated approximately halfway between 
Christchurch and Timaru, was well known by rail, bus and car passengers as 
the morning and afternoon “tea-break” town. While meandering through the 
Ashburton Domain on one such visit to grandparents, the sight of flowering 
daffodils growing in garden beds, sparkling in the crisp morning air, added 
zeal to the desire of knowing more about such springtime flowers. 

During one of youth’s infrequent visits to Christchurch, the largest city in 
the South Island, seeing thousands of yellow daffodils blooming in profusion 
along the meandering banks of the Avon River further increased the longing 
and desire to grow such bulbs in future years. 

As childhood developed, horticultural interests grew—under the guidance 
of the headmaster at the Mayfield Primary School, a farming village situated 
on the Canterbury Plains, surrounded on two sides with hills, mountains and 
snow capped peaks. The Mayfield School in the 20s and 30s was recognized 
as one of the leading gardening schools in New Zealand, winning the “Best 
School Gardening Award” in the Dominion three consecutive years. Every 
child had his garden plot and learned the rudiments of practical gardening 
from the start of school life. Daffodils and other types of bulbs commenced 
each year’s nature studies, and winning one of the weekly garden prizes with 
two King Alfred and a hyacinth jammed into a ginger ale bottle was a proud 
moment in one’s child’s life and subconsciously fostered a dream to grow a 
Champion Daffodil flower somewhere along life’s pathway. 

As a teenager into the 20s sport became the major interest with gardening 
a secondary pastime until age decided that a more leisurely life was 
necessary. Then daffodil growing started to predominate in horticultural 
activities—attending shows and discussing the pros and cons of daffodil 
culture and exhibiting techniques with other growers. As memory recalls the 
first daffodil bulbs purchased were King Alfred, Golden, Kingscourt, Sir 
Heaton Rhodes, Armada, Glowing, Ceylon, Chinese White, and Mrs. W. 
Copeland. 

On the outbreak of World War II, enlisting in the RNZAF, during Airforce 
training at Rotorua, daffodils flowering in parks and home gardens glossed 
over the rigid Airforce life. Rotorua and surrounding districts are perhaps 
where daffodils are grown at their best anywhere in New Zealand and 
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Australia, Advance Airforce training and Instructional duties under the 
Commonwealth Training Scheme in Canada further enlarged the scope of 
bulb culture. Springtime in Canada from the air is daubs of color against 
landscape views of settlers’ homes and barns, villages and towns, railroad 
tracks and silos and patches of daffodils, tulips and other flowering bulbs in 
gardens and parks amid the snow covered terrain. A happy release from the 
vicious cold winters. Gardening in Canada is vastly different from that known 
in Australia and New Zealand. Winter varies from province to province, east 
to west, and frost penetrates the ground in depth anywhere from two to five 
feet. As fall advances, plants have to be protected by earth molding and 
coverings as a precautionary measure against stem cracking when the thaw 
sets in. To the outsider, one of the most amazing things is how the dormant 
bulbs come to life, thrusting green shoots through the solid frozen ground and 
commencing another growth cycle. Daffodil flowers nodding above the ranks 
of green spears is a wonderous sight after months of snow, sleet and frost. 
The flowers are fresh, clean, intense in color and very attractive. 

Returning to Canada after discharge, bulb growing began in earnest. 
Varieties first obtained included King Alfred, Arctic Gold, Kingscourt, 
Armada, Galway, Salmon Trout, Chinook, Chinese White, and others. 
“Blossom Sunday” in Ontario is a leisure crowded drive from Toronto along 
the Niagara Peninsula to Niagara Falls. Along both highways, to and fro, is a 
massive color of flowering ornamental and fruit trees, picturesque home 
gardens and landscape views of color, intermingled with patches of receding 
snowdrifts. The gardens at Niagara Falls feature all kinds of spring bulbs. 
Pathways bordered with daffodils, tulips, hyacinths, and jonquils, flowering in 
garden beds and containers, are an unforgettable sight. Viewed from afar, a 
tapestry of color against the rising mists and glowing waters of the Canadian 
Horseshoe and American Falls is a photographic delight. 

Coming to Australia in the early 60s, residing at Mt. Waverley, in the City 
of Waverley, growing daffodils became one of the major horticultural 
activities. Daffodil bulbs imported from New Zealand, after meeting 
quarantine regulations, formed the basis for building up show 
stocks—Hereami 1Y-Y, Viking 1Y-Y, Trouseau 1W-Y, Empress of Ireland 
1 W-W, Fox Hunter 2Y-R, Crepello 3W-GWY, Lemonade 3Y-Y, Salmon Trout 
2W-P, Sir Heaton Rhodes 2W-R, Gold Script 2Y-Y, Waikato 2W-W, and 
Erlicheer 4W-W. As a foundation member of the Waverley Garden Club and 
due to previous show work, formulating the monthly competitions. Spring 
and Autumn Shows became one’s responsibility. After two successful Daffodil 
and Camellia Shows, these shows were abandoned for that of other 
horticultural interests. 

Considerable success at shows over the years culminated in a bloom, Arctic 
Gold 1Y-Y, as best daffodil in show, and received high acclaim from Mr. 
Lindsay Dettman, one of the top world authorities on daffodils (quote)-“As 
good an Arctic Gold as I’ve ever seen” {American Daffodil Journal, Vol. 15 
No. 2). Due to limited garden space “Growing Daffodils in Containers” 
became an integral part of daffodil culture over recent years, and after 
experimenting with soil mediums, type of containers, insulation properties, 
good show blooms are now becoming evident. 

From a child's awakening, through youth’s travels into manhood—a 
world’s conflagration—gardening in three countries, “the lure of the daffodil” 
has become a reality and a lifetime of pleasure. 
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ROUND WITH THE ROBINS 

Richard Ezell, Chombersburg, Pennsylvania 

I trust you read James S. Wells’s eloquent “Cry for Help” on pages 114-116 
of your December Journal. Of course, and very likely with many a sadly 
smiling nod of recognition and agreement, remembering your own confusions 
and frustrations in attempting to secure true stocks of miniature daffodils. 
Perhaps you will recall that Mr. Wells determined that “Something just had to 
be done about all this, because being one of those more or less tidy-minded 
people, 1 want to know what I have.” No idle talk that. Since writing those 
words James Wells has been to England, bearded numbers of lions of 
miniature daffodils in their dens, and returned to New Jersey with numerous 
bulbs . . . possibly properly named. Let’s hear it, please, for all the “tidy- 
minded people” of the world, especially James Wells. Better yet, join James 
Wells, and a few others interested in the growing of miniature daffodils, in a 
recently formed Robin devoted to the little ones. We have room for two or 
three more correspondents: beginners or experts will be equally welcome. 

- 0 - 

Should you want to write to me in order to join the new miniature Robin, or 
for any other reason, please note the following curious fact: although I have 
not moved, I have a new address. I have complained several times over the 
past year to my local post office over the fact that a number of letters have 
been dispatched to me that have simply never arrived. In an effort to correct 
this lamentable state of affairs the post office has given me a new address, 94 
Willowbrook Drive, superseding the old 1341 Lincoln Way East. They pointed 
out to me with some asperity that I did not actually live on Lincoln Way East, 
but rather on Willowbrook Drive, and that this discrepancy might very well 
have caused some confusion to the mail carriers. Quite true. But when I had 
raised the same point on moving in here eight years ago, the postal people 
had assured me that this house had always had a Lincoln Way address, 
because when it was built 145 years ago Willowbrook Drive was a mere 
cowpath with no name at all. Not to worry. I didn't worry. But some of my 
mail didn’t arrive. Ah, well ... I now have a “proper,” if less historic address. 
Let us hope the carriers will speed all your dispatches to me with an 
unaccustomed alacrity and accuracy. 

- 0 - 

Several of the Round Robins have been commenting, in their recent flights, 
on which daffodils perform best as flowers for “garden decoration,” the ones, 
that is, that you can put down and forget for five or ten years and still have 
acceptable bloom, those that hold themselves up proudly in spite of wind and 
rain, bringing color and grace to garden, lawn, or woodland, whether or not 
they ever excel upon the show bench. The results have been interesting, 
though not, perhaps, of much help in the attempt to decide upon a fair and 
reasonable system of making awards to garden flowers of special merit. There 
was almost no agreement at all upon good garden performers in Divisions 4, 
10, 11, or 12. Many poets were named by several correspondents, but three 
stalwarts led the rest: Actaea, Cantabile, and Milan. Among trumpets Golden 
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Harvest and Slieveboy in yellow, and in white Beersheba and Mount Hood 
were most nominated, though Vigil and Celilo also had support. Only 
Prologue among the bicolors was mentioned more than once. Not 
surprisingly. Division 2 had more cultivars proposed than any other. Those 
most often mentioned were Butterscotch, Carlton, St. Keveme, Ceylon, 
Hollyberry, Festivity, Accent, and Daydream. (Of that lot, only Daydream 
might cause lifted eyebrows, many having been just about unable to grow 
that lovely flower at all.) Division 3 produced few suggestions, but the classic 
Chinese White received several mentions, as did trim Omagh, a newer and 
perhaps underrated flower. Harmony Bells and Tresamble in Division 5, 
February Gold and Charity May in Division 6, Sweetness and Stratosphere in 
Division 7, and Early Splendour and Silver Chimes in Division 8 rounded out 
the list of favorites of Round Robin members among standard daffodils. 
Among miniatures it was Tete a Tete with little competition, alas. 

- 0 - 

Nashville, 1982, is almost upon us, and that happy taste of spring cannot 
come too soon for those of us in these more northern climes. But some are 
already looking forward with anticipation to 1983 and Williamsburg. Wells 
Knierim is one of those; he writes that he took an opportunity this past fall of 
checking out the hotel in which we shall be convening in Williamsburg, and 
reports it to be “a wonderful location.” 

Wells is well-known as one who shares his fine bulbs most generously. 1 
wonder how many test and display gardens have been stocked from his 
surplus, how many garden clubs have planted their first good bulbs after he 
spoke at a meeting and distributed bulbs. Well, he tosses it all off as merely 

the inevitable result of the tremendous increase he gets.and digging, as 

he does, six or seven thousand bulbs a year, one can well believe he doesn’t 
want to replant them all. Still, you might consider this tale: last fall, after 
giving away his usual several thousand bulbs and replanting the ones he was 
keeping, he received an urgent request from a church group for some daffodil 
bulbs to plant among the church shrubbery. Understand now, this was mid- 
November, and Wells must surely have been a little tired, both of giving and 
of planting. Did he reply politely, “Sorry, you’re too late this year, maybe 
next”? He did not. This is what he did. He scoured all the garden centers in 
town, buying what daffodil bulbs they had left, and donating them to the 
church. What’s more, he went and helped plant them. Now that is daffodil 
missionary work. 


- 0 ~ 

The most recent Round Robin across my desk had over $1.00 in postage 
upon it. As the price of mailing continues up, up, and away, onion skin paper 
is being used by many of the Robin writers in the attempt to keep the price of 
one Robin flight under that of one of John Lea’s newer introductions. The 
onion skin seems sturdy enough, though it is a bit more trouble to handle and 
to read. As more international correspondents are being added to Robin 
rosters, the saving in weight, and therefore postage, might well become even 
more appreciated. 
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BOARD OF DIRECTORS’ MEETING, OCTOBER 24, 1981 

(Abridged from the Secretary’s report) 

The Fall Board Meeting was held in Dallas, Texas, with thirty-nine directors and two 
guests present. 

Minutes of the Newport Beach meeting were approved as mailed. 

The Treasurer, Mr. Knierim, reported cash on hand of $232.22, money market fund 
of $13,838 (9/81), corporate income fund (11/81) $16,217.25, savings account 
$2,588.25, and $10,000 in Ford Motor Bonds due 3/15/91. 

Executive Director Ticknor reported that with the hiring of a clerk to do a large part 
of the time consuming membership record keeping, he and the Associate Executive 
Director are willing to stay on at least until the spring of 1984, maybe even until 1986, 
but no longer. He warned that the Society is in trouble financially. Printing and postage 
have outrun membership dues. Sales are down. There are no new windfalls, and 
interest will decrease if we are forced to use up our assets. 

Regional reports were received from eight of the nine regions. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES: 

BREEDING AND SELECTION: Dr. Bender reported the hybridizers’ breakfast at the 
California convention was attended by twenty-seven hybridizers from six different 
countries. Subsequently two articles appeared in the June, 1981, Journal. 
Establishment of a pollen bank is being worked out by Dr. Koopowitz. Dr. Bender has 
dispersed some 20,000 daffodil seeds to fifteen or more people. 

CLASSIFICATION: This committee has considered color changes for Starfire, 
Highfield Beauty, Park Springs, and Revelation. 

DATA BANK: The Data Bank is in good shape and the file of information will shortly 
be rebuilt. Dr. Throckmorton is planning a new addition to the program which will 
provide almost instantaneous retrieval, deletion, alteration, or addition. Mrs. Pardue 
has agreed to share the labors of the Data Bank with jhe Throckmortons, and its 
ultimate responsibility. 

EDITOR OF JOURNAL: The Editor’s report stated that the ADS has, for the second 
consecutive year, received an Award of Merit from the National Council of State 
Garden Clubs for “excellence in horticultural education” for the four issues in 1980. 
She thanked Wells Knierim for photos, and expressed appreciation to contributing 
authors; she also sought new articles and authors. The Journal cover is not in color 
because of cost (about $550 additional). Journal costs are approximately $1.74 per 
copy. She issued a strong appeal to raise overseas members dues to at least a par with 
domestic dues. 

HEALTH AND CULTURE: Dr. Snazelle said he had received requests for information 
on the possible use of Banrot as a substitute for Benlate for basal rot control, and the 
use of Durstan (used by the Dutch) for bulb fly control. He had no recommendations at 
this time. He reported on the use of Roundup for weed control. It is recommended for 
dormant beds; Roundup usually kills anything green. He outlined a method for 
fumigation of well-prepared beds with formaldehyde prior to planting. 

JUDGES: Mrs. Barnes stated there are 276 accredited judges and 81 students. Of the 
accredited judges, 126 have had a refresher course. There are seven retired judges. 
LIBRARY: Mrs. Bloomer's report stated that the Bulletins issued by Judge Quinn from 
May, 1957, through May. 1964, are owned by the Library in duplicate and are 
currently being bound. These Bulletins are the forerunners of our Journal, ft was 
moved and seconded that neither set be mailed out due to their fragile condition. 
Mesdames Link. Cox, and Yerger all have full sets which they are willing to loan for 
xeroxing. 

MEMBERSHIP: Current membership stands at 1626, with a net gain since March 
[1981] of 24. Life memberships have increased by three. 

MINIATURES: Icicle has been added to the Approved List of Miniatures. A 
forthcoming article in the Journal will discuss miniatures for possible de-listing next 
year. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY: Mrs, Bourne stated that all scripts were re-written and re-typed in 
the eight basic sets. Materials were inventoried and evaluated. A ninth program 
dealing with poeticus has recently been completed in conjunction with members of the 
Poet Round Robin. She is working on two programs on hybridizers. She moved the 
expenditure of $125 to purchase new slide trays and mailers. Approved. She then 
moved that a new fee schedule of $7.50 for ADS members and $10.00 for non¬ 
members be adopted. The motion was amended to provide for a $15.00 fee for non¬ 
members, and approved. 

PUBLIC RELATIONS: Mrs. Perry presented a comprehensive review' of the many fine 
articles and newspaper photographs sent to her from individuals all over the country. 
REGISTRATION: Six hybridizers have registered twenty-six new daffodils in 1981. 
SCHOOLS: Four judging schools were offered this past spring in which 33 members 
participated with 29 passing. Make-up courses were given in three locations. 

OLD BUSINESS: 

CLERK FOR EXECUTIVE DIRECTORS: Mr. Erlandson moved that the Executive 
Director be authorized to hire, supervise, and terminate clerical help as necessary. The 
Executive Director will be responsible for compliance with Federal and State 
regulations applicable to clerical help. The salaries and wages of the Executive 
Director, Associate Director, and Clerical Help will be as specified in the annual 
budget as prepared and approved in accordance with the By-Laws. Approved. 
JUDGES HANDBOOK: Mr. Anthony reported on three years of work to update the 
original Handbook, and moved that the revised Handbook for Growing, Exhibiting, 
and Judging Daffodils state that the use of color codes on entry cards and name tags at 
ADS shows will continue to be optional and each schedule must specify whether or not 
color coding is required. Approved. Mr. Anthony expressed appreciation to all who 
worked with him, especially the President. Mr. Ticknor expressed the appreciation of 
all to Mr. Anthony for his detailed work. The new book will be required study material 
for all levels of the schools and all judges. 

NEW BUSINESS: 

Mr. Ticknor read a letter from Tony Kingdom [see December, Journal] expressing 
regret at the death of Louise Hardison. 

BOARD VACANCIES: The Executive Committee recommended that Quentin 
Erlandson move up to First Vice President and Helen Link be appointed Second Vice 
President. Approved. The Board appointed Donald Sauvain of Indiana to fill Mrs. 
Link's unexpired term as Midwest Director. 

GARDEN DAFFODIL AWARD: Preliminary reports gathered from regional 
representatives and sent to the ADS Chairman by August 1 of each year will form the 
basis for choosing cultivars to be tested over a three year period. The information in 
these reports will come from individuals who grow many cultivars, from test gardens, 
and from display gardens. The criteria used in these reports are the same as those to 
be used on the three bulbs each participating individual or garden will study: 

1. The cultivar must be a good, floriferous grower. 

2. Flowers should be long lasting, of clean color, showy at a distance, and 
reasonably sunfast. 

3. Foliage should be vigorous, resistant to disease and frost damage, 

4. Stem should be taller than foliage, strong and sturdy. 

5. Bulbs should be resistant to basal rot and not prone to splitting up. 

6. Cultivar may be of show quality but emphasis is on performance in the garden. 

7. Cultivar should be readily available. 

M rs. Link, who authored this report, indicated that participants would be expected to 
Tile yearly reports noting number of blooms and commenting on other criteria. At the 
end of three years the bulbs would be dug and weighed. The ADS Chairman would 
compile all results and send them to individual participants who would then vote on 
whether to give or withhold the award to be known as the John and Gertrude Wister 
Award. Considerable discussion followed on sources, origins, climatic differences, 
length of test period, etc. The President suggested that the committee proceed on 
suggested guidelines incorporating feelings of the Board and report at the next 
meeting. Approved. 
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EDUCATION AND RESEARCH COMMITTEE: Dr. Koopowitz reported on three 
possible uses for the interest generated by the Lams Fund for Education and Research. 
1. A pilot project—a trial to see if a particular project were feasible. Using these data, 
the investigator could apply elsewhere for funds to continue or perform the project. 2. 
Student projects—short-term projects for undergraduate or graduate students. Funds 
would cover cost of supplies. 3. Getting information to the public such as the use of 
color in the Journal, or publication of a scientific research paper in the Journal. He 
outlined a timetable for funding research. Major emphasis of the research should have 
some direct bearing on either the biology or horticulture of the genus Narcissus; 
indirect costs will not be permitted, a report is required, funds are to be assigned on a 
yearly basis and must be sought each year for a project requiring more than one yeaT 
to complete. ADS retains the right to publish all results from the research it funds and 
requests 10% of any royalties resulting from patents or inventions. Dr. Koopowitz 
suggested the possibility of dropping the Larus name from the fund in hopes of raising 
more money in the future from people who did not know the Laruses but may be willing 
to contribute to an Education and Research Fund. Mr. Anthony favored keeping the 
Lams Fund as such and designating interest from it to go to the ADS Education and 
Research Fund. The Board was reminded that only interest from the Larus Fund was to 
be used. It was moved and seconded that the report be accepted. Approved. Mr. King 
moved that the Education and Research Committee be established as a Standing 
Committee. Approved. Other suggestions made on ways to raise money for education 
and research included memorials and a box on dues notices for contributions. 
BUDGET FOR 1981: Mr. Erlandson presented a budget with a deficit of approximately 
$4000 under the current dues structure. He moved acceptance of the budget as 
submitted. Approved. 

DUES INCREASE: Treasurer Knierim presented the following dues increases: 
Individual, one-year, $10.00, three-years, $27.50; family, one-year, $15.00, three- 
years, $35.00: sustaining, $15.00; contributing, $25.00 or more; life, $100.00: 
overseas, one-year, $7.50, three-years, $20.00; junior, (until 19th birthday) $5.00. Mr. 
Roese moved that Life Memberships be increased to $150. Seconded and approved. 
Mr. Roese moved that dues be increased as amended effective January 1, 1982. Mrs. 
Armstrong moved that overseas dues be the same as those in the United States. Mrs. 
Krahmer seconded. The amendment was defeated by a show of hands. The dues 
structure as shown above was approved. 

NOMINATING COMMITTEE: Mrs. Richard Frank of Tennessee is Chairman, and will 
welcome suggestions. 

GOLD AND SILVER MEDAL NOMINATIONS: The president requested that letters of 
nomination be sent to her in triplicate. 

THROCKMORTON AWARD: Dr. Bender moved the establishment of a class in shows 
honoring Dr. Throckmorton, a special ribbon class, possibly fifteen single stems, all 
different classifications, correctly labeled and classified. Approved. A committee was 
formed to present final recommendations at the next meeting. 

Mrs. Bozievich adjourned the meeting. 


NARCISSUS FLY CONTROL - AN EXPERIMENT 

Richard L. Brook. Wakefield, England 

Since narcissus fly control is causing concern at the moment, 1 give my own 
experience for what it’s worth. 

From 1970 to 1975, I relied entirely on hitting the adult flies of both species 
with a pyrethrum-based household aerosol flyspray, which must be the 
cheapest and safest aerosol available. This is great fun, stalking the flies till 
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you can hit them squarely with the foaming liquid. Any further away is no 
use, as the concentration of spray is not enough out of doors. Spraying long, 
wasteful bursts into the air at a fly that is out of range also affects other more 
susceptible insects. 

I could kill forty flies with the aerosol in a couple of hours, and numbers 
declined noticeably on successive days. However, in our climate in the north 
of England the flies are only active from about 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. and only fly 
in sufficient numbers to make patrols profitable on warm, sunny days. 

Control depends on being able to spend a couple of hours in the garden 
around lunchtime most warm, sunny days during their active season. But 
even if you can manage that, it is always incomplete, as a few come out on 
cloudy or breezy days, and in poor summers much of their egg-laying may be 
done in such weather. 

From 1974 to 1976, 1 was unable to get home regularly at lunchtime. On 
lifting my four year old seedlings in 1974 and 1975, 1 found large fly grubs in 
at least one in ten, and as many as one in three in some batches. 

A chemical barrier was called for, to intercept the flies when I was not 
there. As my bulbs are rarely lifted, a systemic dip was not convenient. It had 
to be a surface dusting. I chose carbaryl (Sevin dust) because it would not 
taint food crops if soil from the seed boxes was thrown on the vegetable 
garden. Gamma-BHC, the dust recommended here, does. 

Since 1976, I have kept the soil surface aTound the daffodils, and the base 
of the foliage, white with carbaryl most of the time from the end of May, when 
the flies emerge, till the leaves have died down in mid-July. The heavy 
application seems to be necessary, as control is incomplete if the dusting is 
skimped. I make it so the flies or newly hatched grubs have to walk in it to 
reach the bulbs. 

With the replenishment after heavy rain, usually three or four applications 
each season, I protect forty square yards of bed and boxes, containing 15,000 
seedlings and modern cultivars at one-inch to three-inch spacing, plus 150 
naturalised clumps of older cultivars, for an annual cost of about $20. 

I still see plenty of flies, but these have come from other gardens or horn 
cheap, unprotected cultivars. The difference is that in over 4,000 bulbs lifted 
in 1980 and 1981, only between one in 100 and one in 300 contained grubs. 
Carbaryl has reduced fly damage to one-thirtieth of its former level. I can now 
expect over 80% of the seed 1 sow to reach flowering size, instead of 50%. 

Although the flies seem reluctant to land in the dust, I still hunt any I see 
with the aerosol, and fill in the holes left by the dying foliage. 

Carbaryl is obtainable here in all garden shops, in 300gm or 370gm (13 
oz.) puffer packs costing $2 each. I buy a national drugstore chain’s own 
brand (Boots Garden Insect Powder), as it is cheaper and just as effective. It 
takes three or four packs to dust all my stocks once. Being a very fine dust, it 
puffs well and goes a long way, unlike Py Powder (pyrethrum dust) which is 
too coarse. 

Carbaryl dusting would be more expensive in areas where the flies have a 
longer active season or heavy rainstorms are frequent, and it would not be as 
economical on well spaced stocks, but it is quite easy to spot-treat individual 
plants or rows. 
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EVE’S GARDEN 

Otis Etheredge, Saluda, South Carolina 

That Eve Robertson is a kind and generous lady is well known. That she is 
modest to a fault is also well known. But how modest—especially concerning 
her daffodil seedlings—was clearly evident during a short trip to Greenville in 
late March, 1981. 

Since my permanent move to Saluda, my friend. Buzz Craft, and I can’t 
take as many daffodil “jaunts” as in the past. However, last March we met in 
Saluda early one Saturday morning and journeyed the 100 or so miles to 
spend the day with the Robertsons. 

Mr. Robertson has not been very well, so Eve has restricted her travel; and 
since we daffodil folk see each other so little, most of the earlier part of the 
day was spent in daffodil talk. How wonderful that is for people who are 
starved for it! 

Then came the trip down several flights of stairs to the wonderful daffodil 
patch. Please remember that the beauties I’ll try to describe were only those 
seen during three hours of one day of one spring. What excellent seedlings 
must have been there earlier and would be there later—unfortunately not to 
be seen by the present visitors! 

After a walk down the long rows of named cultivars, we hurried to the 
seedlings. Here, indeed, were Eve’s treasures. I’m sure I’ve missed a few but 
an attempt will be made to tell you about some that were outstanding. 

1. A regal 5 W-W, # 104, from 
Brunswick x Thalia, blooms on very 
tall scapes. The perianth reflexes nice¬ 
ly and the whole blossom creates a 
fine picture. But, it still does not please 
its hybridizer because it comes only 
one bloom to the stem. The first year it 
greeted the spring with two florets per 
scape. Even Eve thought it good. 
Since that time it has disappointed 
with only a single bloom, thus not 
receiving a name. In any case it fully 
deserves a name and introduction. 
Note: Eve has several very nice multi¬ 
ple blooming triandrus hybrids, one of 
which has a rather stany perianth and 
is crystalline white. She is keeping an 
eye on this one. 

2. There were at least three splen¬ 
did 1 W-W’s with Courage as the seed 
parent. The pollen parents were Em¬ 
press of Ireland and Vigil. These very 

white flowers reminded me somewhat of an all white Elegant Lady, Mrs. 
Robertson’s excellent 1 W-Y. She is watching these seedlings carefully, as one 
of her goals is to breed healthy whites for our Southeastern Region. Empress 
of Ireland is not rot resistant here, so hopefully fusarium resistance can be 
added to its progeny through a careful hybridizing program. 
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3. What seems to me to be a unique cyclamineus (from N. cyclamineus x 
Passionale) demanded attention. This 6 W-YYR has a sparkling white 
reflexed perianth to complement an absolutely flat cup. The orange-red edge 
of the cup shades into a grey-green yellow. Form-wise, the description of 
Rathowen's cyclamineus hybrid. Shuttlecock, sounds as though it might 
resemble this seedling. Mrs. Robertson’s notes show the listed parentage, but 
Buzz and 1 both think that a bee coated with some poet’s pollen visited that 
N. cyclamineus before Eve. An amazing flower! 

4. Mrs. Robertson’s cross of Homage x Angel yielded a myriad of 
exquisite Division 2 and 3 flowers. In color the perianths are of Angel’s 
whiteness and many of the cups are banded yellow. They all bordered on 
perfection of form and according to Eve are very consistent. This might be 
expected from these two excellent parents. 

5. A Fairy Maid x Ariel seedling presented an excellent perianth and a cup 
of ethereal beauty. Whether it was a Division 2 or 3 I didn’t determine, but 
this I do know: its cup put Ariel to shame with orange-pink tints. No number 
for this one yet. 

6. Number 350 (Kilrea x Angel) proved to be one of Buzz’s favorites. Here 
was a lovely 2 W-GWY with a smooth, white, overlapping perianth with large 
minor petals. At the junction of its beautifully fluted cup and perianth was a 
green halo. This gave the flower a wonderfully cool appearance. Buzz was so 
attracted to this seedling that he insisted that Mrs. Robertson give it a 
number. 

7. A lovely 3 W-WWY, *557, has an interesting pedigree which l must 
mention. Its parents are Robertson 27A x Chinese White. Now 27A is a very 
pale Aircastle-type flower which was bred from White Sentinel x Green 
Island. It is years older than the earliest of the “flushed” cultivars now offered. 
In fact Harry Tuggle urged Eve to register this flower, but she felt it was too 
inconsistent to be really of top rank. Modesty reared its head again. Now back 
to its offspring, *557. This proved to be one of my favorites of the day with a 
perianth width of over 4V2 inches with large minor petals. Its green-eyed 
krinkled cup lay absolutely flat with the edges recurved against the perianth 
in the manner of Artist’s Model. 

A delightful lunch provided a needed rest for tired eyes, bounty for the taste 
buds, and more daffodil talk. Afterward, instead of taking the direct path to 
the beds, we walked down some wonderful stone steps to view a splendid 
planting of Snipe and Raindrop. If Snipe was exciting enough to see in such 
numbers, the Raindrop was amazing. There were two strains of Raindrop. 
One was of the type that one sees—pretty enough with two or three florets per 
scape. It is a rare and lucky daffodil lover to have this one. But the other!! 
Would you believe up to seven florets per scape? This is not an exaggeration. I 
have a slide to prove it. Mrs. Robertson said that she had sent a “spent” 
seven-floret scape to a friend of hers. Phil Phillips happened to be visiting and 
it evidently startled Phil as much as it did Buzz and me. The bed borders on 
steep steps with a retaining wall containing the beds on both sides. Thus one 
views the miniatures at waist-high level—a wonderful display! 

8. Now, back to the seedlings and the two best ones at that. During lunch I 
had become entranced with *554 which was in a vase on the dining table. 
This was a handsomely formed and boldly colored 2 Y-R from 64 [(Tinker x 
Chungking) x Flaming Meteor]. The globular shaped cup was slightly less 
than one-half length and shaded from a reddish-orange to a yellow throat. 
Even Eve complimented it and said it had proved to be extremely consistent. 1 
suspect a possible trial and name here. 
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9. While Mrs. Robertson, Buzz, and 1 were walking down a row of 
seedlings, 1 noticed our hostess become slightly more animated with every 
step taken. Well, I discovered why. There at our feet was a large and superb 
1 W-P from ((Lisbreen x Accent) x C. E. Radcliff]. Unbelievably, Mrs. 
Robertson's modesty level lowered slightly, as I could tell that she thought it 
rather good. However, it did take a phone call to make sure I could mention 
this beauty. There exists only a mother bulb so she didn’t want to encourage 
false hopes in anyone hearing of it or seeing it. But, 1 can assure you that it 
far surpasses anything in its class I’ve ever seen. 

Reluctantly Buzz and 1 bade our thank-yous and farewells. Our visit to 
Eve’s garden had to end. What treasures must be there that were not seen by 
the two visitors of that day! On the way home 1 concluded that if that other 
Eve (of yore) had had daffodils in her garden to equal the ones we had seen 
during the past few hours, she would have left that apple tree alone. 


A DREAM OF SPRING 

In winter-weary frame of mind, 

I searched for something fair. 

Something which would please mankind, 

And make him stand and stare 

So many wonders did I see, 

Twas hard to make a choice. 

Young lambs a’gambolling in the fields, 

Or birds with trilling voice. 

The opening buds upon the trees, 

The raindrops glistening there. 

The silv’ry tumbling mountain streams. 

All made a picture fair. 

And still I searched until 1 saw, 

A distant, wondrous sight. 

A field of gold, or so it seemed, 

A’glinting in the light. 

With anxious step and beating heart, 

1 hurried down the hills. 

And then I found that field of gold. 

Was full of daffodils. 

The slender grace of swaying blooms, 

With trumpet heads held high. 

And pollen-dusted stamens too. 

So lovely to the eye. 

Twas then 1 knew that here was Spring, 

And all was bright and fair. 

The daffodils with all their joy 

Had made me stand and stare. 

—Marjorie Smith 
Nottingham , England 
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BULB COLLECTING IN THE BRITISH ISLES 

James S. Wells. Red Bank, New Jersey 

Two years ago upon retirement, 1 reactivated a long held interest in 
miniature daffodil hybrids and species. Bulbs were ordered from three sources 
in England and upon arrival planted in pans so that they could be enjoyed in 
mid-winter in a cool greenhouse. As the pans began to develop it appeared 
that things were somewhat “mixed.” Referring to the three main written 
sources of information available to me, Gray’s book on Miniature Daffodils, 
Collins Book on Bulbs by Patrick Synge and of course the AHS Daffodil 
Handbook, discriptions of each species were written down so that as the bulbs 
began to flower 1 could check for correctness of name and type. 

What a mess. Nothing that I had agreed with what was written, quite apart 
from such glaring errors as a pan of N. cyclamineus which turned out to be 
straight N. asturiensis. About this time 1 joined the ADS, and browsing 
through back issues of the Journal it quickly became apparent that I was not 
alone. Time after time there was a request for this or that, and apparently no 
really reliable source for many of the less well known or more choice items in 
this country yet. 1 say “yet” because last spring I paid a visit to Brent Heath at 
Gloucester, Virginia, and he certainly does have a line collection and is 
working hard to develop it and to increase stocks. Correspondence with one 
or two other potential suppliers indicated that what they had available was 
strictly limited and mostly items available by importation from Holland. Van 
Tubergen has a special list of rare bulbs which contains a host of most 
interesting things, but only eleven species of dwarf narcissus and none of the 
hybrids. Their standard list is confined to such standard items as Jack Snipe, 
Peeping Tom, and Tete-a-Tete. The best source I have found in Holland is 
without doubt the firm of Groeneveld & Lindhout of Noordwijk, Holland, the 
firm who took over and has largely maintained the fine collection grown in the 
past by Matthew Zandbergen. An order was accordingly placed with Mr. 
Lindhout and although 1 have great faith in Dutch integrity and sense of 
order, I still felt that 1 wanted to go right back to a known basic source and 
then use this as a yardstick to judge everything I already had and might yet 
obtain. 

Reading through back copies of the RHS Daffodil Yearbook one name 
cropped up again and again, that of John Blanchard of Shillingstone, Dorset, 
England. Clearly he was a daffodil expert carrying on the fine work started 
many years ago by his father. He was a member of the RHS Daffodil and 
Tulip Committee and for many years was responsible for the most interesting 
and informative “Miniature Diary.” So I wrote to him and in due time received 
a most warm and helpful reply. Yes, indeed, he would be glad to let me have 
a bulb or two from those pans which he planned to lift this year, and what 
was not lifted now would probably become available next year But he could 
not ship. His bulbs, while being grown to perfection are not inspected on a 
regular basis by the English authorities so that they could issue a certificate of 
health. Quite understandable really, for John Blanchard is a solicitor and 
daffodils are a hobby. I then asked him if he knew of any other source of 
miniature species and he gave me the name of Paul Christian, Pentre 
Cottages, Minera, Wrexham, North Wales, and 1 wrote to him. 

I thought that 1 had “struck oil” with John Blanchard but here appeared to 
be a second strike, for his list, confined strictly to dwarf bulbous species, 
carried a fine array of many of the narcissus species and variants that 1 was 
seeking. But again, he could not ship. In the meantime I had been in touch 
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with Broadleigh with whom 1 had dealt many years ago when it was owned by 
Walter Stagg, Again the story was the same—cannot ship, and so I came to 
realize that if 1 wanted to get going NOW—and I did—there was only one 
answer and that was to make a trip and collect what I wanted from these 
various sources. But what of the certificates of health? 

In past years I have found that the USDA officials at ports of entry are most 
helpful if you will just explain your problem. They have a job to do and the one 
thing that they resent is being looked upon as enemies. Conversely, if you 
seek their aid they will do everything humanly possible to help you overcome 
problems, and if the plants you want to bring in are not on the forbidden list, 
then a close inspection upon arrival to ensure general freedom from disease 
will ensure the passage of the plants through without delay. 

Knowing this I wrote to the officials at Kennedy Airport explaining what I 
wanted to do, and as I expected, immediately received word to go ahead. All 
they needed to know was the date and flight number of our return so that we 
could be met, the bulbs inspected, and if found clean and healthy, handed 
back to us. With this assurance I went ahead with my plans. 

A letter first to John Blanchard, setting a date for September 16, then to 
Broadleigh giving them an order and a pickup date of about September 22. A 
similar letter and order to Paul Christian with a pickup date of about 
September 24—all to be confirmed the day before on the phone—and finally a 
visit to Walter Stagg’s new business, Avon Bulbs at Bathford near Bath on 
September 26. Let me say, now, that it all went like clockwork! 

John Blanchard had asked us to come over about 6 p.m. and stay to 
supper. What an interesting evening that was. There was nothing much to see 
in the way of daffodils of course, although John took me around to see his 
greenhouse with pans already planted, and his larger daffs in a part of the 
garden. In conversation he said he was trying to cut back his collection and 
had managed to reduce it from 1000 cultivars to about 800!! One point of 
interest. I noticed that all pans were covered with quite a deep layer, at least 
half an inch deep, of fine grey stone chips. The depth of this layer was much 
deeper than any I had presumed to use and it was clearly beneficial. If John 
Blanchard’s interests were in daffodils, Mrs. Blanchard’s energies were 
devoted to animals, an astonishing collection presumably assembled over the 
years as it became known that she provided a haven for the unwanted. A herd 
of goats in the field, sheep, ducks, some foxes, a pony, and a donkey, 
together with a simply astonishing collection of birds, cats, and dogs. If all 
made for a most interesting and stimulating evening. But after supper John 
brought out a little box filled with small envelopes each with its quota of 
bulbs. The list was astonishing, at least to me. 

N. asturiensis. A form collected in Spain with good stiff stems. 

N. atlanticus x N. cuatrecasasii. A Blanchard cross not named. 

N. cantabricus petunioides. One bulb—but how pleased I was to have it. 

N. cantabricus petunioides minor A collected plant similar to 

N. c. petunioides but with smaller flowers. 

N. b. romieuxii. 

N. cuatrecasasii (which used to be known as JV. rupicola peduncutatus 

Grazalema form) collected Sierra Cazorla, Spain. 

N. gaditanus. 

N. humilis. Formerly called Topeinonfhus but now placed in narcissus 
N. henriquesii . 

N. Neuadensts. 
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N. pseudonarcissus. Yellow form collected Spain. 

N. rupicola x N. gaditanus. Blanchard cross. Unnamed. 
iV. Shrimp 

N. tazetta aureus, form bertolonii. 

N. canariensis. 

N. triandrus albus x N. bulbocodium , Wild hybrid. 

N. watieri x N. calcicola. Blanchard cross. 

Do you wonder that I was delighted? John also gave me the text of a paper he 
had written for the upcoming issue of the RHS Daffodil Yearbook in which he 
discusses the proposed new nomenclature for narcissus species. If it becomes 
“law” then a great number of the old and well known names will no longer be 
valid. 

Before leaving for this trip 1 had received a letter from Brent Heath. 
Hearing that we were going, he asked if I would take a bulb of Flomay to Alec 
Gray. Named after his wife, he had apparently lost his stock and of course I 
readily agreed. The bulb was packed together with one of my own and 
immediately upon arrival in England the package had been posted. By return 
we received a nice letter from Mr. Gray asking if there was any chance of 
coming down to see him. The last time I had been to Camborne was long ago 
in 1962 when I obtained some bulbs and a copy of his book. We decided that 
it would be a pleasant day’s run down so after leaving the Blanchards moved 
into Devon and then to Camborne. It was a splendid day, bright and sunny all 
the way and we enjoyed every minute of it. Tortuous lanes outside Camborne 
brought us finally to “Segovia” where Mr. and Mrs. Gray were there to greet 
us. Tucked away under the lee of the Treswithian Downs the cottage was as 
trim and snug as could be imagined and the lunch that Mrs. Gray provided 
was Cornish fare at its very best. One can hardly say more. Mr. Gray is still 
active and interested, but of necessity has had to curtail his activities. After 
all, he is 86. He was delighted to know that, as he put it, “one is not entirely 
forgotten in the States.” 1 am sure that if anyone reading this feels like writing 
him a chatty letter about their daffodil interests he would be delighted. Alec 
Gray, Segovia, Treswithian Downs, Camborne, Cornwall, England, is the 
address. 

Being so near we just had to call at Rosewarne. Mrs. Gray called and Miss 
Fry said by all means come. More narrow lanes, in which we lost our way, 
circled Camborne, and being back at the beginning, there was Rosewarne. A 
splendid place, and Miss Fry was charming and most informative. Their main 
interests are of course in commercial production of bulbs and flowers but we 
discussed the potential of the cultivar, Matador, this being one of the few 
tazettas with good pollen. 

The next day took us to Broadleigh. More narrow lanes, tortuous in fact. 
You receive directions and wonder whether you are indeed going in the right 
direction. But persist and after a mile or two and countless twists and turns, 
there is a sign which says Broadleigh. Brisk, businesslike, and well run was 
the order of the day here. Nice bulbs ready for us, but clearly if one wishes to 
obtain bulbs from here, or indeed anywhere in England, a firm and early order 
is mandatory. We tried to add to our list and did obtain a few items, but 
mostly things were either sold out or planted back. So although we chose 
mid-September as being about the middle of the shipping season—which it 
is—nonetheless one needs to think ahead and place an order well in advance 
to ensure getting what you want. Good news here too. They expect to be 
shipping to the States again next year. Not quite certain, but clearly possible. 
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The list of bulbs obtained there was as follows: N. cantabricus clusii, N. 
bulbocodium conspicuus. N. bulbocodium mesatlanticus. N. bulbocodium 
obesus, N. bulbocodium romieuxii. N . rupicola. N. moschatus, N. watieri, N. 
Bebop, N. Gambas, N. Skelmersdale Gold, N. Samba, N. Segovia, and N, 
Xit. The list was growing, but regretfully, no N. c. petunioides. 

On to Pershore in Worcester where we stayed with friends, travelling north 
first to the Wedgwood factory at Barlaston where my wife picked up some 
china. Although this was mainly a bulb collection trip there had to be some 
light relief. 

Then across to Wales to find another well hidden nursery, that of Paul 
Christian. The roads were not quite so narrow—two small cars could pass 
slowly, with care—and there it was, a sharply sloping meadow on the side of 
a Welsh hill with a section set out to well spaced frames and beds, in which 
bulbs of all kinds were beginning to come through. Paul Christian is a young 
man with, I understand, a degree in botany, and how he manages to run this 
nursery I don’t quite know for he lives fifty miles away in Liverpool. But run it 
he does, specializing in all types of small bulbs, but only in collected species 
and natural hybrids. This does not mean that he collects and sells collected 
material. It simply means that he does not sell any of the dwarf hybrids, such 
as those we obtained from Broadleigh. In many instances Paul has 
established the history of the stocks he is growing, tracing it back to the 
original collection in the wild by a certain botanist at a certain location. 
Where he has been able to do this he lists his stock as “pedigree” which in 
this respect it certainly is. One had the impression that the nursery was a 
relatively new operation although this year’s catalogue is No. 18. 

Because of the nature of the plants he is growing, stocks are presumably 
somewhat limited and in a few cases the bulbs supplied were rather small. 
However he had warned me of this and in any event I was glad enough to 
obtain even small bulbs of known origin and type. I hope that the material I 
obtained from him and from John Blanchard will begin to form that yard stick 
against which 1 can judge other stocks obtained elsewhere. The list obtained 
from Paul Christian was as follows: 

N. b. citrinus , N. b. obesus, N. b. nivalis , N. b. Tenuifolius, N, b. 
mesatlanticus, N. cantabricus Joliosus, N. b. romieuxii # JCA 805 yellow 
group, N. b. romieuxii * JCA 805 white group, N. cantabricus monophpllus, 
N. c. tananicus and, (happy day) one bulb of N. c. petunioides. Also N. r. 
marvieri, N. triandrus cemuus. N. t. concolor, N. t. loiseleurii N. scaberulus, 
and N. watieri. Only one problem here—the nursery is not yet cleared for 
shipment to the U.S. 

Our last call was Avon Bulbs at Bathford, near Bath, a relatively new 
business which Walter Stagg has started in the last few years. He has 
incorporated Mars of Hazlemere and is forging ahead with an excellent list of 
many dwarf bulbs but unfortunately not yet too strong on narcissus. 1 obtained 
a bulb of N. serotinus, a few N. Nylon, N. Rip Van Winkle, and some more 
N. rupicola but that is all. 1 had obtained a rather good type of N. b. romieuxii 
from him last year which has done extremely well here in New Jersey, and 
which has proved to be an excellent parent for hybridizing. Avon is cleared for 
shipping to the U.S. 

This brought us to the end of our collecting but not by any means to the end 
of the task. During the two days prior to our return, each bulb in each packet 
was closely checked for any sign of disease or abnormality. Two bulbs were 
found with grubs and were of course discarded. Each bulb was then 
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meticulously cleaned. Every vestige of old roots was removed, also the old 
corky root plate, and then each bulb was wiped with a damp rag to remove all 
dust and any old layers of outer tunic. When the task was finished they looked 
like a collection of well polished hazel nuts. A task, yes, but well worth it; 
first, for one’s peace of mind, and second for the warm approval received from 
the USDA official at Kennedy airport when the bulbs were inspected. Not one 
bulb could be faulted and we were passed through without the slightest 
hestitation or difficulty. I am more than ever convinced that in matters of 
quarantine one gets much further more quickly by enlisting the aid of the 
USDA officials, and then trying very hard to meet their simple and most 
reasonable requirements. 

And so back home once more with a small shoulder bag containing a 
splendid group of packets which kept me engrossed for the next few days 
potting and recording the pans, while my wife unwrapped and stored her 
china. Altogether a trip well worth while and one which I plan to 
repeat—perhaps next year. 


LATE BULLETIN 

One of the bulbs collected in England last September was a Blanchard 
cross * 71-3D. John Blanchard spoke well of this and said that it was a good 
grower. 

The pan illustrated was planted on September 29, 1981, and brought into a 
cool house —maximum 40° F—on November 6. At that time all bulbs were 
above ground and growing well. On December 5th the first flower buds were 
to be seen and by December 22nd, sixteen flower buds could be counted. The 
first flowers opened just before the new year and the picture was taken on 
January 6, 1982. 

It is too soon to judge exactly, but this bulb does seem to be an excellent 
addition to the hybrid miniatures, with many virtues. Clearly it is a “good 
doer" which I place right at the top of the list. It increases rapidly and always 
flowers well according to John Blanchard. The individual flowers might well 
rival N. c. petunioides for they are all one and one half inches across, opening 
a pale citron yellow fading to cream. The flower stems seem quite stiff and 
upstanding and there is a delicate fragrance. 

Hardiness out of doors is of 
course not yet known. It has 
been shown by John Blan¬ 
chard at the RHS on a 
number of occasions, I 
believe, as part of his many 
award winning entries. I hope 
that he will give it a name 
shortly, for I believe it is 
bound to become a first class 
commercially available bulb 
before too long. 



J. WELLS PHOTO 
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A VISIT WITH JACK P. GERRITSEN 

Theodore E. Snazelle. Ph D. 

Clinton, Mississippi 

“Let there be no racial prejudice in our daffodil family and let us 
accept every member on equal terms, even if it be a split!” 

Matthew Zandbergen, The Daffodil and Tulip Yearbook 1964, RHS. 

With the retirement of Jack Gerritsen of split-corona fame, 1 began to recall 
my visit to his home several years ago. In late August, 1978, my wife and 1 
flew to the Netherlands to attend the Fourth International Congress for 
Virology at The Hague. As this was our first trip to Europe, we were in a near 
state of ecstasy as we disembarked from our KLM 747 at Schiphol, 
Amsterdam’s International Airport. We then took a bus to Central Station in 
The Hague. From there, we rode a tram to our hotel in Scheveningen. After 
getting settled in at our hotel, we began our routine: my wife, Bea, toured the 
Netherlands with other spouses, and I went to meeting, after meeting, after 
. . . until I even dreamed about going to meetings while I slept! Well, I had 
not planned on spending all my time in meetings. So, before leaving the 
States, I mentioned in a letter (which 1 sent with my bulb order) to Jack P. 
Gerritsen that I would be in the Netherlands for a meeting. By return mail 
came a letter inviting me to visit him in Voorschoten. Also, I had written a 
letter to the Bulb Research Center at Lisse (Laboratorium voor 
Bloembollenderzoek) asking to make a visit. Again, a letter came by return 
mail with an invitation to come for a visit to the laboratory. 

The appointed day came for my departure from a daily regimen of scientific 
papers for a visit with the Gerritsens and a visit to the Bulb Research Center. 
An arrangement was made for Mrs. Gerritsen to pick me up at the Gouden 
Wieken Hotel at about 8:00 a.m. one morning early in September. After a 
short automobile ride, we arrived at the Gerritsen house in Voorschoten. Mr. 
Gerritsen was more than 1 had expected. He was a man in his early seventies 
who looked to be no more than sixty—tall, strong, and quite distinguished in 
appearance. (Figure 1) Also, he and Mrs. Gerritsen were the perfect hosts. 
Mr. Gerritsen and I talked for several hours about his experience in breeding 
split-corona daffodils. 1 won’t repeat much about that experience as it is told 
quite well by Mr. Gerritsen himself in Daffodils 1973 and Daffodils 1980/81. 
However, 1 had heard about what 1 thought was the epitome of split-corona 
daffodils-Flyer (11 Y-Y). 

Flyer (Figure 2) is quite the most distinctive split-corona daffodil that 1 have 
ever seen. Unfortunately, I did not see it in bloom because of the time of year 
(September), but 1 did admire it in a slide which Mr. Gerritsen gave me. Flyer 
looks like a double daffodil at first glimpse; however, upon closer 
examination, one can see that it really is a split-corona daffodil. Mr. Gerritsen 
told me about selling one bulb of flyer for 1000 Dutch guilders, approximately 
$417.00 (1978 dollars). 

After talking about daffodils, Mr. Gerritsen walked me around his house 
and showed me where he planted his daffodils, stored them for drying (Figure 
3), and packed them for shipping. We then returned to the house for a 
delightful lunch which was interrupted several times by the Gerritsens’ dog 
sneaking into the dining room and laying her head across my lap, an act 
which resulted in the dog being scolded and ordered to leave the room only to 
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Top left, Figure l. Jack Gerritsen; 
top right. Figure 2, Flyer; lower left. 
Figure 3, Mr. Gerritsen and bulb 
storage. 


return when Mr, Gerritsen 
wasn't looking. Unfortunately, 
the time had slipped away, and 
it was time for me to depart. 
Mrs. Gerritsen then drove me 
through the Netherlands coun¬ 
tryside to the place of my next 
visit, the Bulb Research Center 
at Lisse. 

My trip to the Netherlands re¬ 
mains a pleasant memory and is 
kept alive by the hospitality 
shown to me by the Gerritsens 
and by a desire to return some 
spring for a visit to the gardens 
at Keukenhof, 
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SPECIES, WILD FORMS, AND WILD HYBRIDS 

Folly Brooks, Richmond, Virginia 

There seems to be a growing interest in this group of daffodils. To some of 
us, these were the first daffodils we knew. We called the yellow trumpets 
"jonquils” which we now know as pseuc/onorcissus. The “Bread and Butter” 
which grew in many gardens, chicken yards, graveyards, etc. are now 
Telemonius Plenus. The “narcissus” was the x biflorus fx medioluteus] of 
today; the Poets were called “narcissus” also. A fragrant wild jonquilla was 
“Perfume Bottle” to me. I recall a thick long row of it against a barn where it 
was always sunny and warm. This must have been x odorus Rugulosus—the 
one with rounded petals, three blooms to a stem and of medium height. 

Why shouldn't there be an awakening in interest in Division 10 daffodils? 
This is where all modern daffodils came from. There are many good daffodils 
in Division 10 that could and should be on the show bench as well as in the 
garden. If the schedule-makers for shows could provide two classes instead of 
one, it could possibly interest more exhibitors to enter their wild daffodils. 
One class could be for daffodils with one bloom per stem such as obuatfarfs, 
poeticus, etc. The other class could include daffodils which normally 
have more than one bloom per stem, such as Compressus, x intermedius, 
x odorus, etc. 

Among the better varieties for shows, I think, are the following. 

N. pseudonarcissus obuallaris - A most perfect form and bearing. Although 
usually too early for most shows, it makes a show of its own in the early 
garden. 

Compressus - This can only be beaten by a more tender yellow aureus. 
Several years ago I saw a specimen of aureus in a show that could very well 
have been the best in the show. 

x odorus - There are several good ones in this group including the double 
form. 

x intermedius - Good in cool weather, otherwise the first-opened florets dry 
before the rest of the buds open. 1 have never had one with orange cups as 
listed in Daffodils to Show and Grow. 

N. poeticus Flore Pleno - The beautiful fragrant double white which came 
near the end of the season used to be sold as albo pleno. When I grew it in a 
cooler climate, it was absolutely exquisite. Here it seldom blooms. 

x bi/lorus l x medioluteus] (sometimes called twin sisters) - Closes the 
season and can be of show quality. Sometimes it has three blooms, 
sometimes two blooms, and mine most often have only one bloom. Last 
spring I saw it nearby with four blooms per scape. 

If was the yellow “jonquils” that 1 knew and loved the most when 1 was a 
child. I remember running over the creek and through the woods to a spooky 
graveyard enclosed with a spikey iron fence not far from a dilapidated 
haunted house. The “jonquils" spread all over that place—hundreds of them 
each spring. Hurriedly I’d pick all I could hold in my empty hands and run 
back to “jam” them into jars and bottles in my playhouse. These bloomed 
early—perhaps early March. Years later when 1 lived in the San Joaquin 
Valley in California, the “jonquils” greeted me during Christmas holiday as 1 
beat a short cut through the alley to the grocery store to cash in on my 
hoarded meat ration coupons. 

“Butter and Eggs” I picked many a morning, clutched them in my bare 
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hand all the way to school to place on my teacher’s desk where they lay all 
day to wilt and die. (She either didn’t like flowers or didn’t know child 
psychology.) 1 have planted this double daffodil several times in several 
locations in recent years but they will not do for me anymore. Last spring I did 
see a perfect specimen which grew along the Appomattox River. It was lovely. 
So I planted a few more. Childhood memories do not die nor fade away. 

Back to my childhood and the playhouse where 1 “jammed” those 
“jonquils” into jars and bottles. As other wild flowers came into bloom. I’d 
bring them here. I knew and loved them all by some name and local lore. The 
fringe tree was “thunder bush” from which hung long narrow white 
smithereens of lightning after a thunderclap during early summer 
thunderstorms. The whippoorwill told where to find the pink lady slippers if 
we listened very carefully the evening before from which direction he was 
calling. And sure enough—there they were! The pretty damsels dressed in 
their finest who didn’t make it to “The Ball” waited patiently, hopefully for the 
"Prince Charming” to appear. The Virginia blue bells (mertensia) grew along 
a stream where Pocahontas had her secret powwow with Captain John 
Smith, and if you put your ear close to the water you could hear what they 
were saying, if you didn’t fall into the water first. The blue flags (wild iris) 
stood watch in openings in the wooded area where the Indians hid from the 
white man to hold their meetings. The preacher in the jack-in-the-pulpit 
listened for any bad words spoken by children to report to the “powers that 
be” for punishment. The cardinal flower which grew along the streams was so 
very red because the blood dripped from the perch and pike that the “mean 
boys” caught in the streams. The small straw-colored tassels on witch hazel 
appeared shortly after Halloween as bits of straw fell from the witches’ 
brooms in their haste to get away. 

I hunted for all of these—and for many more—and loved them all. But it 
was the “jonquil” that 1 loved the most and recall with fondest memories. 

To some it was known as “Early Virginia” in the Williamsburg area, 
“Trumpet Major” in the Gloucester-Mathews area, “North Carolina jonquil" 
to a friend who brought it to Richmond from her childhood home in North 
Carolina, etc. By whatever name, they persist and bring forth joy every early 
spring to all who have eyes for them. 


WHY HYBRIDIZE? 

Helen Link, Brooklyn, Indiana 
(from Narcissus Notes. March, 1981) 

About thirty years ago, I decided after seeing Richardson’s Salmon Trout 
that I would like to find out what I could originate. It seemed relatively easy to 
smear a little pollen from one daffodil onto the stigma of another. 

Little did I realize that such an act was not as easy as it seemed; nature has 
its own way of doing things. There are a number of things to be considered 
when hybridizing; viability of pollen, ability of seed parent to set seed, and 
genetic and physiological aspects. 

Unless viable pollen is used there is no hope for union of sperm and egg. 
Pollen can easily be tested by looking at it with a magnifying glass. If it 
appears fluffy and oily it probably is viable; however, a small amount placed 
on a glass slide, stained with a methylene blue solution, and viewed with a 
microscope will verify morphological perfection. Grains which may be viable 
will be fat, chaff and imperfect grains will absorb little or none of the dye. To 
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be absolutely sure of viability the grains may be germinated on a gelatin 
solution, stained and then viewed through the microscope. (Procedure for this 
method of testing pollen may be found on page 79, December 1970, Daffodil 
Journal ), 

Many cultivars have no viable pollen and are useless for breeding, others 
may have only a few viable grains. Many of the species are between 85 and 95 
percent viable. 

Viable pollen does not mean you will get seed. As the old saying goes, 
“There is many a slip between cup and lip." If and when sperm and egg unite 
a second sperm must unite with the fused polar nuclei to form a food supply 
(endosperm). If this union does not occur or for some unknown reason dies, 
the seed pod will have only black shells—no viable seed. What seems so 
simple and easy is governed by nature and perhaps for a reason. 

One of my first crosses was Dinkie x N. triandrus albus. I could vision a 
triandrus hybrid of light yellow with red rim on the cup. I got nothing after 
pollinating all my blooms. I have tried the same cross several times since. 
One time I got one seed pod with viable seed, but when the seeds matured to 
blooming size, not a single bloom opened, all were deformed and remained so 
for several years. They all ended up on the trash pile. Seven years ago 1 again 
pollinated all the blooms, perhaps 25 or 30, and got one seed pod with two 
seeds. One bloomed two years ago for the first time and turned out to be a 
very nice medium sized triandrus hybrid, 5 W-Y. The other plant has yet to 
bloom. I know the pollen of N. triandrus albus is over 90 percent viable; it 
can’t be the pollen, the difficulty has to be with Dinkie. So it is with many 
other crosses. 1 think weather conditions play an important part. Hot dry 
winds do not help germination. 

The real thrill comes when a cross is productive of something beautiful and 
different. A cross of Green Hills x N. triandrus albus gave Tu Tu, a medium¬ 
sized triandrus hybrid, 5 W-GWW, a real beauty. Another cross. Gossamer x 
N. jonquilla, produced Roberta Watrous, a dainty, light yellow perianth with 
the pink rim of Gossamer on the cup. It is a hybrid jonquil with one to three 
flowers to the scape. Both of these crosses gave siblings of worth varying from 
all white to bicolor, etc. 

Who says hybridizing can’t be a worthwhile thrilling experience? The law of 
averages is bound to prevail once in a while. 

A word of warning: don’t be anxious to register a new hybrid, carry it along 
for a few years. Ugly ducklings sometimes become swans, and perhaps the 
first blooming swans may pass on to oblivion. 
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A TEST GARDEN—ITS CONCEPTION, ANTICIPATION 

LABOR, AND REALIZATION 

Bill Schrader, Sandusky, Ohio 

Most of us have seen or read about the test garden maintained by the 
Central Ohio Daffodil Society in Whetstone Park, Columbus, Ohio. Few of us 
have access to such a fine planting, and certainly there is none in our area. 

We do have a relatively new tri-county joint vocational school with a well 
equipped Horticulture-Earth Science Department. It remained only to 
convince Ruth Pardue, ADS Test Garden Chairman, that this spot on the 
north edge of the United States almost within sight of Lake Erie near 
Sandusky, Ohio, would be ideal for a major planting of daffodils. 

It was not difficult to interest the Horticulture Department of Ehove [Erie, 
Huron, Ottawa Vocational Education] School because it fits into the school 
calendar perfectly, and plenty of space was available. The school consists of 
eight buildings on about fifty acres of rural land. This space gave the students 
options on bed location, exposure, soil types, etc. They decided that the first 
year’s planting should be visible to the student body, and also take advantage 
of previously prepared raised beds. This also provided protection from traffic 
between class buildings. 

The first shipment of about 400 bulbs was planted on a beautiful October 
day by forty students, two instructors, one monitor (me), one reporter and one 
photographer. The resulting newspaper story was enjoyed by the students, 
and was accompanied by a promise to return during spring bloom time for a 
follow up report. 

Of course all beds were charted and stakes made with name and color code 
on both. I provided a copy of Daffodils to Show and Grow so each cultivar 
record could be complete. We expect to provide the school with a copy of the 
Data Bank print out for those students interested in an in-depth experience. 

During the winter we will have a couple of slide programs courtesy of ADS 
to give the students an idea of what will be available to them in the future. 

To this group, daffodils are rapidly becoming more than “that funny shaped 
yellow flower that blooms in the spring,” This was the description by one boy, 
and is the reason I am finding so much pleasure in showing them our world. 


♦♦ ■» 


BROKEN FLOWER STEMS 

Richard L. Brook. Wakefield, England 

Other breeders may be interested to know of my success with splinting 
broken flower stems. 

Every year some quite precious pollinated flower is sure to get cracked by 
the wind or sat on while attending to one at the opposite side of the path. 

The best material 1 have found for repairing such casualties is masking 
tape. When wrapped tightly round the stem in spiral fashion, this sticks firmly 
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to itself, and to the stem if dry* and is completely waterproof. Being made of 
paper, it seems to let the stems breathe. I have had a few dozen badly bruised 
and folded stems survive the two months from flowering time to seed harvest 
without a single case of fungus attack. 

Sellotape tends to mist up and encourages fungus diseases. It also lets in 
rainwater and slackens. Plastic insulating tape is hard to stick to the stem or 
wrap tightly, and tends to stretch and unwind. 

When using insulating tape on bad breaks, or any tape in awkward 
positions where you have not been able to wrap it round tightly enough, twist 
ties above and below the break will prevent the broken ends splaying out. 

Success rates are high if the break is in the lower or middle part of the 
stem, though a proportion of the seeds may be aborted. 1 have had less 
success with breaks in the thinner part up near the sheath, and never 
succeeded with breaks in the solid pedicel above the sheath. 

In 1981, a very important flower snapped just above ground level and left 
hanging by a thread four days after pollination ripened eighteen perfect seeds 
nine weeks later. 

Even completely severed stems can be taped back on. In 1970, five out of 
six were saved, some by grafting them onto other stems of the same 
diameter, and 1 harvested twelve to twenty-five good seeds from each of them 
live to eight weeks later. Host stems whose own flowers had not set seed may 
wither along with others of their kind a week or so before the pods ripen, but 
the pods will still ripen if left where they are, and the seeds will be all right. 

Good seed has also been harvested from stems that had rotted off at the 
bottom and been put in water for the last two weeks. 


■ ■ i » --— 

LEAF SCORCH OF NARCISSUS 

PROGRESS REPORT 

Arthur H. McCain. Lyle E. Pyeatt, and Louise Pierce 

Leaf scorch caused by the fungus Stagortospora curtisii attacks Amaryllis 
and Narcissus species and some related genera. Early symptoms of the 
disease—blighted leaf tips —resemble frost or herbicide injury. Under wet 
conditions, the infection extends down the leaf, producing reddish brown 
elongated areas. Tissues around these areas turn yellow and wither, and the 
plants appear scorched. The fungus produces minute fruiting structures 
(pycnidia), which appear as small brown specks in the lesions. Spores exude 
from the pycnidia when water is present and are spread by splashing or by 
contact with equipment or workers. The infection may extend into the bulb, 
and in this manner it is introduced into new areas. 

Treatment of bulbs with fungicidal dips is helpful. The disease can cause 
appreciable damage in plantings that remain in place for several years, as is 
done in cut flower cropping of Chinese Sacred Lily (Narcissus tazetta). In this 
situation, fungicidal sprays may aid in control of the disease. A trial to 
determine which fungicides are most effective was established with a grower 
of field-grown N. tazetta. The planting had been in place for three years, and 
the disease had been severe in the previous two years. 
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The fungicides were applied to runoff at two-week Intervals using an air- 
pressurized garden sprayer. Applications were made from November 8, 1979, 
until March 20, 1980. Disease ratings were made periodically. Differences in 
the plots were not evident until February, probably because the disease is not 
active in cold weather. A final evaluation was made in March. Materials used 
and results are presented in the table. 

Anilazlne provided the best control followed closely by captan and 
mancozeb; however, none is registered for use for controlling the disease. 
Several copper-containing fungicides are registered, but in this trial the 
copper-containing fungicide was not nearly as effective as the first mentioned 
materials. 


Control of Narcissus 
Scorch with Fungicides 



Product 


Disease 


(active ingredient) Concentration 

rating* 


IbtlOO gal 


Arthur H. McCain is Plant 

Dyrene 

2.0 

1.0 

Pathologist, Cooperative Exten¬ 
sion, University of California, 

(50% anilazine) 



Berkeley; Lyle E. Pyeatt is Farm 
Advisor, Santa Clara county; 
and Louise Pierce is Staff 

Captan 
(50% captan) 

2.0 

1.3 

Research Associate, U.C., 

Fore 

1.5 

1.5 

Berkeley. 

(80% mancozeb) 




Chipco 26019 

1,0 

2.0 


(50% Iprodione) 




Daconil 2787 

1.5 

2.0 


(75% chlorothalonil) 



NOTE: Progress reports give ex- 

Tribasic 

(53% Cu, tribasic 
copper sulfate) 

4.0 

2.0 

perlmental data that should not 

be considered as recommenda- 

tions for use. Until the products 
and the uses given appear on a 
registered pesticide label or 

Tersan 1991 
(50% benomyl) 

0.5 

2.3 

other legal, supplementary 
direction for use, it is illegal to 
use the chemicals as described. 

Bayleton 

(25% triademefon) 

0.5 

3.0 


Control 

— 

3.0 


(not sprayed) 




'Average of four replications: 1 = light disease, good 
control, 2 = moderate disease, some control; 

3 - severe disease, no control. 


The above article is reprinted from Flower & Nursery Report for Commercial Growers 
with the permission of Cooperative Extension, University of California, Division of 
Agricultural Sciences. 
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I BEGINNERS* CORNER I 

DO YOUR HOMEWORK 

(from the Newsletter of the Southeast Region, February, 1979) 

Making entries in a daffodil show starts welt in advance of the show date. 
Hopefully, you have planted bulbs which are suitable for exhibition in addition 
to those for landscaping and cutting for the house. When you receive your 
show schedule, study it, and take it as a challenge to exhibit the very best you 
have. 

Over the years Bill and I have exhibited, we have worked out a routine 
which has done well for us. Flowers of blue ribbon quality only are generally 
cut in the early morning or late afternoon, plunged into a bucket of warm 
water (comfortable to your hand), after their names have been written on the 
stems with a ball point pen. Cutting is done over four or five days and the 
flowers kept carefully misted in an old-fashioned refrigerator (not a frost-free 
or self-defrosting one), or in some other cool, moist place. Immediately after 
cutting, flowers are groomed. So far this is general standard procedure but 
from here on the Ticknor Technique differs somewhat. 

Shortly before going to the show, the dining room table, as many card 
tables as needed, indeed any flat surface is cleared for use. Each flower is 
carefully checked over for any imperfection we may have missed in the garden 
and any final grooming is done, name and classification are re-checked, and 
each bloom is put in a soft drink bottle and listed by division. The bottles are 
then grouped by division so a glance across the table can tell us what 
collection possibilities we have. 

If we decide to enter a Quinn Collection, we check to be sure we have five 
divisions, then pick out possible blooms to use. These are separated from the 
rest of the mass and sometimes there are thirty-five or so from which to 
select. We stage a collection and keep selecting out the weakest ones until we 
are satisfied that we have the strongest possible entry plus a couple of back 
up blooms in case a change is needed. After finishing the most important, or 
largest, entry we plan to make, we begin to work through other collections, 
vases of three stems, and eventually single entries. 

As an entry is selected, it is packed one of two ways. For years we carried 
flowers to a show either nearby or at a long distance in wooden soft drink 
cases holding twenty-four bottles. Of course, each bottle held two or three 
stems, or whatever could be held firmly and safely, and bottles were spaced in 
the case with sufficient head room in between so the blooms would not touch 
each other. In recent years we have tried and successfully used the 
Richardson-Bozievich-Hardison method of dry packing in a wooden box. A 
schedule is marked with each entry we plan to make. Entry tags are usually 
prepared at the same time and a list compiled of each entry. 

In other words, we cut thoughtfully, groom (clean, help pose, or straighten 
the axis, etc.) just after cutting, pre-select our entries at home, do as many of 
the details as we possibly can at home, then go to the show area and stage 
blooms to go on the show tables. We have found we can be more selective 
and thorough in the quiet of our home than in a crowded staging area where 
you can’t help but speak to people you haven’t seen in months or exclaim over 
a flower with someone. Preparing entries for the show tables takes less time 
this way and we have been able to place more entries because of our work 
beforehand. 

This method has worked quite well for us in the past and we will try our 
hand at it again before too many more weeks. 

— Laura Lee Ticknor, Tyner, North Carolina 



NEW ZEALAND NATIONAL SHOWS 

P. PHILLIPS, Oforohongo, New Zealand 

The North bland National Daffodil Show* held at Howick, was down on 
entries from last year due to a severe storm two days before the show, the 
lateness of the season, and the absence of Jim O’More due to surgery. 

This is not intended to be a full account and only those classes of special 
interest will be detailed. 

Most interest centered on the class for twelve varieties, one of each, where 
there were five entries. First was awarded to P. & G. Phillips who showed 
seven of their own breeding, including Hiromi 2 Y-R, with a well-colored 
yellow perianth and a saucer-shaped corona of bright red; Bogside 3 W-R, 
Trelay 3 Y-R, and 75-27-3, a 2 W-R. Peter Ramsay was second, but the 
competition was so close that this could have been decided by the toss of a 
coin. He showed good flowers of Vahu; Golden Hope, with a well-rolled 
golden trumpet; Atro, although large and smooth, was not clear and bright in 
color; Placid 3 W-Y, was large and smooth, but had a few white flecks in the 
cup, a common fault with this cultivar; and O’More 40/60, 1 W-W, which 
had a lovely slender trumpet. 

The strongest classes were those for six yellow trumpets and six bicolor 
trumpets, three of each. These had four very good entries in each. The yellow 
trumpets went to Peter Ramsay who had excellent flowers of Arkle, big and 
bold, Golden Era, also large with a well-formed trumpet, Kingscourt, 
Lordship, neat and smooth and shown in all four entries. Mavis Verry was 
second with good flowers of Kingscourt, Lordship, Golden Horn, Viking, 
Oratia, and 1A/77. 

Mavis. Verry won the bicolor trumpets with clean well-contrasted flowers of 
Bar None, O’More 80/61, Tudor King, Mareea, and two seedlings. 

There was only one entry for the Bozievich Bowl, that of P. & G. Phillips 
who were awarded first for Monticello, Daydream, New Penny, Jolly Roger 
and Chemawa. The nine pinks was won by Peter Ramsay with good flowers of 
Dear Me, Recital, Vahu, and Profusion. 

The Amateur Classes were very strong with nine entries for the Waikato 
Trophy, twelve varieties, one of each. This was awarded to Robin Hill who 
showed Kapuni, Red Cameo, Alisrat, Kialoa, Glenlee, Torridon, Tonga, Dear 
Me, Golden Vale, Falstaff, and Butter Flower. 

There were six entries for the six cultivars New Zealand raised and this also 
went to Robin Hill who showed Landmark, Reward, Alsirat, Golden Era, and 
Gold Script. The six Australian raised was won by Stan Clapham with Anitra, 
Patricia, Heralding, Odin, Mission, and Tami. There were five entries for the 
British raised, which also went to Robin Hill showing Tonga, Ben Hee, Jervis 
Bay, Arkle, Falstaff, and Torridon. 

Named cultivars earning Premier honors were Golden 1 Y-Y, Pontes 
1 W-Y, Anitra 1 W-W, Flash Affair 2 W-Y, Dear Me 2 W-P, Mission 2 W-W, 
Daydream 2 Y-W, and Orotava 4 Y-Y. Champion Bloom was Brogden 
X74-8, 2 Y-R. 

Robin Hill was successful with a vase of three Kibitzers, while Ezra 2 Y-R 
earned Best Amateur Bloom honors for Jack Faithful!. 

In the evening, eighty members of the National Daffodil Society and the 
Howick Horticultural Society attended a buffet dinner and social, at which the 
Howick Ladies’ Institute provided entertainment. A four piece dance band 
played music for dancing and this was rated as one of the best social events 
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that the daffodil exhibitors have attended, as it was rather on the style of 
entertainment provided at the daffodil banquets in Ireland. 

The South Island National Show was held in the Centennial Hall in 
Blenheim on September 19-20th, and this was an excellent show with more 
entries than the North Island. However, most of the flowers came from the 
North as it was still too early for the main South Island growers. There were 
five entries for the British Raisers' Gold Cup which was won by Peter Ramsay 
who showed a well balanced and superbly groomed lot of flowers including 
Orotava, Ben Hee, Kingscourt, Falstaff, Canisp, Richardson 333, Viking, 
Achduart, and Loch Hope. Darwin Hayes was second with tall-stemmed, 
large flowers, that had been pot grown. Some of the best were White Prince, 
Gay Song, Acropolis, Gay Challenger, Unique, and Empress of Ireland. 

The class for twelve varieties was won by Gordon and Alma Yates with a 
superb entry that included fine flowers of Lady Slim, Glaston, Demand, 
Mercedes, Atro, Goldmine, Loch Hope, Drumrunie, Kapuni, Falstaff, Golden 
Vale, and Tainui. Alf Chappell was second with good flowers of Dear Me, 
Viking, Ziska, Safari, Devon Loch, Juel, and Vahu. 

The class for twelve raised by the exhibitor was awarded to P. & G. Phillips 
who showed 2 W-49, with a clean white perianth and green in the base of the 
straight corona; 3 W-Y-49, a round flower with a pale lemon flat cup and a 
good neck; 4 Y-O-47, a good orange and yellow double with not too many 
petals, all nicely placed; 2 W-P-46, smooth clean white perianth, and bright 
pink corona with distinct roll and good carriage; and 2Y-48 a golden flower 
with neat straight corona. Second was awarded to M. E. Brogden, showing 
Gold Gem 2 Y-Y, which was Champion Bloom; three very good pinks with 
broad smooth perianths, the best of which was X69/2; Danger 2 Y-R, very 
bright and colorful, and Gold Charm 2 Y-Y, a lovely gold flower with a near 
cylindrical corona. 

There was only one entry in the class for twelve New Zealand raised, three 
of each, which was won by Jim O’More with good flowers of Red Coat 2 Y-R, 
Apia 1 W-Y, Bouquet 4 W-P, and Demand. Twelve varieties, three of each, 
was won by Mavis Verry with good flowers of Kazuko, Norval, and Sharif, In 
the class for six yellow trumpets, three each, first prize went to Jim O’More 
with Bright Gold, Gold Plate, Golden Rapture, Gold Flush, Reward and 
72/57, all good smooth flowers and well colored. Second went to P. & G, 
Phillips with Yappa, Lordship, John Morris, Viking, Oratia, and Golden 
Rapture, while third went to Mavis Verry with Lordship, Oratia, Loyal Chief, 
1A/77 (all her own breeding) Spanish Gold, and Golden Rapture. 

The bicolor trumpets class was won by Miss Verry with Tudor King, 
Mareea, neat and well coloured, and Bar None. In the 6x3 Red Cups, M. E. 
Brogden exhibited a dazzling lot of yellow and reds that stood out from the 
rest to win quite easily. They were all of Brogden’s raising: Salute, Danger, 
Color Parade, a flat solid red cup rather large but a real eye catcher, and 
numbered seedlings. 

The 6x3 White was won by P. & G. Phillips with numbered seedlings and 
Rroomhill. Mavis Verry was second with Ben Hee, Springston Gem, Ludlow, 
Canisp, Ave, and Ellanne. 

In the class for the 6x3 Small Cups Peter Ramsay was placed ahead of P. 
& G. Phillips and showed good flowers of Kazuko, Krishna, Placid, Caleen, 
Dimity, and excellent Audubon. The second prize lot considered of Kazuko, 
Rockall, Placid, Polar Imp, Viza, and 3 Y-R-39. 
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DAFFODIL 

growers for three generations. 
Specializing in miniature, novelty and 
naturalizing varieties. 

Also offers Daffodil Ties, Bermuda Bags, 
Boat Bags and Aprons. 

Send for free descriptive price list. 

THE DAFFODIL MART 

The Heaths 
Rt. 3, Box 2G8-RDJ 
Gloucester, VA 23061 


The American Silver Salver was won by P. & G. Phillips with Chemawa, 
Audubon, Daydream, Canby, Festivity, and Macaw. Second went to Jim 
O'More with Replete, Evans L43, and Honeybird. 

The class for nine pinks was won by Peter Ramsay who included Recital 
and Vahu. Jim O'More was second with Dear Me, Dresden China, and 
Vision. The nine doubles class was won by Peter Ramsay with Kawau, Gay 
Challenger, Orotava, Bouquet, Fiji, and Lingerie. 

The entries in the miniature class were very good, the best vase of three 
being won by Maurice Butcher with Snipe. The Amateur Section was also 
very strong with Mrs. McQuarrie winning the class for twelve varieties with 
flowers of good size, substance, and clear bright colors. They were Steward, 
Revelry (very good), Zenobia, Baradoc, Ave, Janz, Pennant, Tonga, Kowhiri, 
Devon Loch, and Jaguar. Robin Hill was second with Red Cameo, Ezra, 
Abona, Jandara, Ellaone. Empress of Ireland, Orion, King’s Stag, Ginger, 
Mrs. D. Calvert, and Daydream. 

There were six entries for the six British raised and this was won by Tom 
Bright with Lapford, Galway, Signal Light, Golden Rapture, Polindra, and 
BorderChief. 

Named flowers among the Premier Blooms were 1 W-Y Betrim, 1 W-W 
Lady Slim, 2 Y-Y Gold Gem, 2 W-Y Cyros, 2 Y-W Daydream, 2 W-P Dear 
Me, 3 Y-R Achduart, 3 W-W Verona, 4 W-W Gay Song, 6 Jan Gower, and 
8 Y-YYO Highfield Beauty. Gold Gem was Champion Bloom. 

In retrospect it can not be considered a favorable season as most people 
suffered from hail and rain storms, gales, and other frustrations. How we long 
for the lovely calm weather experienced in U.S.A. in their spring, but in spite 
of it all there are always some beautiful flowers and some good new seedlings. 
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COME INTO MY GARDEN 


Several years ago (December, 
1979), Gene Bauer wrote about 
her golden mountainside. Subse¬ 
quently additional articles and art¬ 
work have graced these pages. 
Since some of us visited Gene, her 
husband. Dale, and their daffodils 
after the convention last March, it 
seemed appropriate to begin this 
series with a return visit to her 
garden. 

Gene’s garden is unlike most of 
ours, being on the south slope of 
the San Bernardino Mountains in 
California at 5500 ' elevation. She 
has naturalized thousands of 
bulbs in irregular masses to con¬ 
form to the contours of the 
wilderness environment. Over the 
past twenty-three years, 50,000 
bulbs have been planted. They get 
no artificial watering or fertilizing, 
but rely on Mother Nature for all 
their needs, coming forth each 
spring in more profusion, albeit 


Gene and Dale Bauer 


with somewhat smaller flowers. Gene is not interested in exhibiting, and says 
with the arrival of spring it is a very special treat to watch the hill come alive 
with the delightful daffodil flowers nodding in the breeze. 

Gene says that to be at all meaningful a minimum of fifty bulbs should be 
planted in one drift, and drifts should be composed of just one cultivar 
because all the flowers will bloom at the same time, will be the same color, 
size, and height, and from a distance will appear as a solid mass of color. 
Some of the older cultivars planted in large drifts include Fortune, Carlton, 
Rustom Pasha, Tunis, Thalia, February Gold, and Binkie. 

She grows some of ihe newer cultivars in special places where she can 
observe their growing habits closely, and particularly likes reverse bicolors, 
lemon colors, and the new yellow/pink combinations. 

In the summer Gene gardens in containers —hanging baskets and pots. 
This makes watering easier and she can provide color where she wants it. 
While Dale is interested in geraniums, Gene is also interested in indigenous 
plant material, particularly shrubs and trees. She says she loves the trees 
almost as much as the daffodils and has supplemented the existing trees with 
those which will provide beautiful fall color. 



PEGGY MACNEALE PHOTO 
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PEGGY MACNEALE 


From 1976-1978 Gene served as Chairman, Arboreta and Botanical 
Gardens, for the California Garden Clubs, Inc., and during that time authored 
Golden Botanical Gardens. She visited fifty-six public gardens in the state, 
and devoted one booklet to each of the twenty-six districts of California 
Garden Clubs, Inc. An introduction, a summary, and one on Gene’s 
Mountainside—which has a charming silk-screen serigraph of Hawera on the 
cover—brought the total to twenty-nine. 

Currently Gene serves as Naturalist Chairman for the National Council of 
State Garden Clubs, Inc., and has had many articles in their publication. The 
National Gardener. 
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CALL OF THE ANNUAL MEETING 

The annual meeting of the American Daffodil Society, Incorporated, will be 
held on Friday, April 2, 1982, at the Hermitage Hotel, Nashville, Tennessee, 
for the following purposes: 

1) for the election of officers and directors as provided by the By-Laws 

2) to take action and transact any other business which may properly and 
lawfully come before the meeting. 

By order of the Board of Directors 
Kathryn S, Andersen, Secretary 


PEONIES, Quern of Flotcer$ 

Spectacular beauty, fragrant endurance unlimited, practically a permanent 
perennial Excellent for use m landscape as an accent plant during 
blooming sejson. foliage decorative until hard frosts Peonies a per¬ 
manent investment — will bloom for years 

Join the American Peony Society 
Dues 5 7 5 0 paid annually Bulletin published quarterly 
Send jor list of publications 

AMERICAN PEONY SOCIETY 
ISO INTERIACHEN RD , HOPKINS, MINN 55343 


HE ME ROC ALLIS (Dayiilies) 

Enjoy this wonderful flower when your daffodil season is 
finished. Its long bloom season will greatly expand your 
garden enjoyment. 

Constant improvements in color, size, form and habits in¬ 
sure rapid growth of interest in this fine plant. 

Four colorful journals a year filled*with informative data 
on varieties, culture, performance and progress. Many 
Round Robins open to participation. 

ONLY $12.50 PER YEAR 

Join THE AMERICAN HEMEROCALL1S SOCIETY 
Joan D. Senior, Secretary DeQueen, Arkansas 71832 

Does Your Garden Color End Too Soon? 

Join the NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY 

and enjoy colorful blooms until frost. 

Your membership includes 5 issues of The 
CHRYSANTHEMUM Also free BEGINNER'S HANDBOOK. 

Annual Dues $8,50 Write to: 

B. L, MARKHAM 

2612 Beverly Blvd., SW 
ROANOKE, VA 2401 5 
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REGISTRATION FORM 

ADS CONVENTION, APRIL 1-3, 1982 
RAD IS SON PLAZA, NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Name__________ 

Address_______ 

City___ _ _ State______Zip_ _ 

Christian or Nickname __ ____ 

Registration Fee: Before March 6.......$90.00 

March 6 or later ..... $95.00 

ADS Judges Refresher Course........ $2.00 


Registration includes National Show, Thursday, Friday and Saturday dinners. Tour 
and lunch on Saturday. All breakfasts as well as Thursday and Friday lunches are on 
your own. 

Do you plan to exhibit? Yes_No_ 

Arrival Date,____Time _ _ 

Traveling by Car___Plane __ 

Please make check payable to Mrs. Phil M. Lee, Treasurer, and mall to Mrs, Phil M. 
Lee, 6415 Bresslyn Road, Nashville, Tennessee, 37205 


HOTEL RESERVATION 

Attention Reservation Department 
Radisson Plaza Nashville 
Two Commerce Place 
Nashville, Tennessee, 37239 

Please submit by March 6, 1982 

Single $45.00 Suites: 1 Br. $175.00 

Double $57.00 2 Br. $225.00 

AMERICAN DAFFODIL SOCIETY APRIL 1-3, 1982 


Name _ ___ _. _ _ _______ 

Address __ _ _ __ 

City ________State -, —_ _?ip 

Arrival date _ _ T ime ____ 

Departure date___ _ _ _ _Time _ -_ 

I plan to share a room with___ -- __ 

Send the reservation directly to the Radisson at the above address with a deposit for 
the first night’s lodging, or please note the number of your American Express, Master 
Charge or Visa card 

AX ___VISA_MC___ 

Expiration date______ _ __ 
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DAFFODILS OF DISTINCTION 


for 

EXHIBITION and GARDEN 


Among the new 1982 Grant Mitsch introductions are the following: 

MAGICIAN 2W-R At the top of our list; only a few to offer this 

season; from pink breeding. 

CAZ1QUE 6W-W One of the best white cyclamineus hybrids we 

have seen. 

DOVEKIE 12Y-Y and BITTERN 12Y O Our first Division 12*s, 

both from Matador x cyclamineus. 
PENGUIN 4W-WO A lovely fragrant double. 

HONEY GUIDE 5Y*Y Small yellow triandrus hybrid; three or 

more flowers per stem. 

SILVERTON 5W-W and IVORY GULL 5W-W A fine addition to 

the triandrus hybrids. 

ZULU 2Y-R Late red cup. 

Collections are available for the beginner and for the experienced 
exhibitor. Our 1982 color catalog is scheduled for an early March 
publication and is free to all ADS members who desire a copy. If 
yours fails to reach you by April 10, please advise us at that time. 
Due to the limited available stock of many cultivars, spring orders 
are encouraged. 

Your patronage and fine interest have been much appreciated this 
past season. It is our continued goal and effort to produce top quality 
bulbs and distinctive new cultivars. 

If you are not on our mailing list and desire a 1982 catalog, please 
write to the address below. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Havens 
GRANT E. MITSCH DAFFODILS 
P. O. Box 218 
Hubbard, Oregon 97032 
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April 1. {Gripshover photo) 


NASHVILLE—1982*s DAFFODIL CITY 

Ons Etheredge, Saluda, South Carolina 

The road from Saluda, South Carolina, to Nashville seemed terribly long. I 
was reminded of a friend who said she never had been anywhere that she 
wanted to be the night before. So, it was with considerable ambivalence that I 
hopped into my “Green Lemon” to begin the 370-mile trip to the ADS 
convention city. 

Though long, the excellent interstates and mountain vistas presented lovely 
sights for the eyes even as the accelerator foot tired. Indeed, the redbuds 
tinted the rolling hills a delicate pink for miles on end—a wonderful sight! 

Thinking that the Tennessee daffodil season might be several weeks behind 
our very early one, I expected to see less of budding maples and greening 
grass the farther north I traveled. This was not to be, and suddenly I realized 
that days, not weeks, separated our daffodil blooming time. 
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Several hours after glimpsing the Sunsphere from MO, I arrived in 
Nashville expecting to exit, drive up 4th Avenue, and find the Radisson. Well, 
4th Avenue proved to be one-way and I proved to be on the wrong end. After 
some maneuvering, the Radisson was duly found, and a tried but excited 
driver reached his destination. 

“Hello, Otis. Come let me introduce you to Kate and Robin Reade.” Thus, 
with Bill Roese’s warm voice, old friendships were renewed and new ones 
begun. This traditional convention camaraderie must terrify first-timers until 
they get into the swing of things and begin to enjoy the hectic rush and fun of 
it all. 

Three daffodil blooms salvaged from the early season accompanied me. 
Now my thoughts were to get my one bottle and three blooms to a cool room. 
There they were sprayed and put to rest. This proved to be very helpful to one 
tired human also. 

Truthfully, when told that the Convention Show was to be held away from 
the hotel, I was less than enthusiastic. While taking a car full of exhibitors to 
Cheekwood the next morning 1 became lost—causing even less enthusiasm. 
When finally arriving, the ample working space and fine naturally-lighted 
exhibition hall quieted my misgivings, and I thought how lucky these 
Nashville people were to have such a fine Botanic Hall. 

With only three cultivars to exhibit I was able to help others and even enjoy 
the frenzied bustle that accompanies the last hours before a daffodil show 
opens. And a lovely show it was! Refrigerators must have been full for days to 
provide so many good flowers. 

A wave of loud whispers and excitement advised me to visit a working 
counter manned by an attractive young couple being helped by a busy young 
lady whom I assumed to be their daughter. Mouths were agape at the huge 
and magnificently colored daffodils before them. Soon 1 learned that this was 
Mr. and Mrs. Peter Ramsay and daughter from New Zealand. Mr. Ramsay 
has written several interesting daffodil articles so by these 1 knew of him. But 
what about those mammoth daffodils? Well, they were from Fr. Athanasius 
Buchholz, of Oregon, well known for contributing to our ADS Journal and as 
a daffodil grower. 

A quick lunch and even quicker rest followed the show activity. Soon I was 
back at Cheekwood for a closer look at the show. Since a more detailed show 
report will undoubtedly appear, 1 won’t try to mention the many excellent 
winners, but lingering in my mind’s eye are Fr. Buchholz’s Balalaika (Gold 
Ribbon), Naomi Liggett’s Candlepower (Miniature Gold), Bill Pannill’s C-84 
(Mite x ca/cico/a)(Larus Award), Lee Linton’s Intrigue (Olive W. Lee Trophy), 
Handy Hatfield’s Ibis (Fowlds Medal), Beverly Barbour’s, Carncairn 
Collection, and Mary Lou Gripshover’s Gold Quinn. As you can see, old and 
new cultivars complimented each other superbly. Later in the afternoon, a 
ground breaking ceremony for the Louise Fort Hardison Daffodil Garden was 
held, with various members of Mrs. Hardison’s family taking a turn with the 
spade. After the show, directors’ meeting, and buffet, there were tired eyes, 
ears, and feet eager for that soft pillow and night’s rest. 

What would prompt one to rise early the next morning after such a tiring 
day? When one has an opportunity to join some of the world’s foremost 
daffodil hybridists for morning coffee, one can be rather perky early in the 
morning! Then came the judges’ refresher course with excellent slides and 
lectures dealing with miniatures. During the afternoon, Mrs. John Capen 
presented a slide lecture concerning daffodils and landscaping. Slides of her 
lovely garden were presented in her inimitable style. 
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Table of Champions © gerard wayne 
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GRIPSHOVER 

Left: Lee and Cornelia Linton turn over the first spadeful of dirt for the Louise Hardison 
Daffodil Garden; right, Willis Wheeler, Robin Reade, and Helen Link enjoy the tour. 


Second only to the daffodils in the National Show was the excitement of 
seeing the Mitsch, Lea, and Daffodil Mart displays at the hotel. Their beauty 
shone through the rather dim artificial lighting of the display room. The wee 
things from the Daffodil Mart attracted much comment; and, of course, the 
almost unbelievable size and color of the Mitsch and Lea cultivars caused 
quite a traffic jam. Mitsch’s pink/reds were standouts, though his 2 W-W 
Seafoam proved to be one of my very favorites. As to be expected, Mr. Lea 
staged his flowers perfectly with a vase of three large and wonderfully colored 
Dailmanachs being the focal point. After seeing all these beauties, there were 
others beside myself mentally checking bank balances with an eye to new 
purchases. 

During the afternoon, rising winds and gusty showers bode ill for the 
evening walk to the Hermitage Hotel. The walk did turn into a bus ride, and 
the evening was spent in the lovely atmosphere of the renewed Hermitage 
Hotel. 

Even though the lovely Tennessee ladies promised sun for the next day's 
tours, worry was evident on quite a few faces. The day dawned crystal fair 
with a brisk breeze—splendid for busing, walking, eating, and looking. The 
tours were a logistic marvel and there was much pleasure in visiting the 
varied and lovely gardens. 

My particular bus departed toward Franklin and a visit to the rustic log 
home of Mr. & Mrs. Alex Taylor. Their situation was lovely with the quaint 
house and clear stream resting between two Tennessee hillocks. Opposite the 
stream-side of the house a rather steep hillside contained a miniature daffodil 
collection nestled in various nooks and crannies. 
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Pat Martin, Becky Talbot, John Lea, and Chuck Anthony in the Talbot garden. 



Lunch time! GRIPS HOVER 
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In the Linton-Hardison garden 









Lunch time at Gripshovers.’ 


GRIPSHOVER 


Lunch —and a good one—was eaten while enjoying the view from the 
terrace of Mr. & Mrs. Paul Gripshovers contemporary home. Having time to 
eat lunch and view Mary Lou’s daffodil planting proved impossible, and I’m 
sure some fine flowers and seedlings were overlooked as our party walked up 
and down the slopes of the yard. 

The Linton-Hardison daffodil planting proved to be very unlike the previous 
two. Here could be seen the hand of Louise Hardison in the formally arranged 
raised beds with the daffodils planted by divisions. Despite the early season, 
there still were to be seen some of the best new cultivars. It was a comfort to 
know that these daffodils would soon have a fine new home at Cheekwood. 

The shady, peaceful garden of Mr. & Mrs. Joe Talbot III was a fitting end to 
our tour. The wonderful blues of the phlox, mertensia, and forget-me-nots 
were a balm to very tired eyes. The sight of the herb garden, wild flower 
patch, and exquisite bonsai lingers still. 

After another board meeting and quick nap, the final banquet arrived. Mr. 
Robin Reade highlighted the evening with an amusing man’s viewpoint of the 
daffodil season. There was much laughter and some blushing from Kate 
Reade during this discourse. 

All good things must come to an end. Since this has been a personal view 
of the convention, I must end by mentioning that I thought I had made a 
mistake by making one last visit to see the commercial displays. A sad 
Daliesque scene of fading color and drooping perianths greeted me. How 
fitting to see this as it suited my “end-of-convention” mood. 

However, upon leaving this unhappy scene, 1 suddenly remembered Mr. 
King’s call to Williamsburg, 1983. Immediately I felt the swell of excitement of 
another daffodil season, another convention, another round of seeing old 
friends and meeting new ones. Quickly, quickly may it come! 
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MEET THE ERLANDSONS 


Our new presi¬ 
dent, Quentin 
Erlandson and his 
wife, Mary Gwynn, 
have lived for thirty 
years in Towson, 
Maryland, where 
they have a “wood¬ 
sy” half-acre lot on a 
hillside (cliff- 
dwellers!). There is 
no flat space for 
vegetables but it's 
not bad for white 
pine, dogwood, oak, 
azalea, rhododen¬ 
dron, holly, moun¬ 
tain laurel, pachy- 
sandra, euonymus, 

wild rose, and of course daffodils. It's a “spring” yard. 

Mary Gwynn is a native Marylander; Quentin is a “transplant." Born in 
North Dakota, he grew up in North Dakota and Minnesota, received his 
degree in engineering from the University of Minnesota Institute of 
Technology. After graduation he spent 2 x h years with the Rural Electrification 
Administration in and out of Washington during the electrification of the 
farms of America prior to World War II. 

For twenty-eight years Quent worked for an aerospace firm in 
Baltimore—first as an electro-mechanical design engineer on airplanes and 
missiles, then as a technical manager, and later as a corporate long range 
planner (aerospace systems, manpower, and financial) at corporate head¬ 
quarters. After early retirement, he had a fling at Management Consulting, 
then “hung it up” for travel, investing, volunteer work, golf, and daffodils. 

Daffodils have been a joint family project from the beginning. Mary Gwynn 
has grown daffodils for thirty years, been an ADS judge for seventeen years. 
At first, Quentin’s share of daffodils was the planting and lifting of bulbs and 
the chauffeuring for her judging assignments; he golfed while she judged. The 
Tidewater Virginia group changed all that. Those friendly folks demonstrated 
that daffodil people are really a great bunch to be associated with. 

For nearly ten years now Quent has been growing his own daf¬ 
fodils—miniatures only. No competition —Mary Gwynn grows standards, he 
grows miniatures. It presents a problem only when he enters flowers in a show 
where she is judging —in which case, she will not judge the miniatures. He 
has about 70 miniature varieties (500 bulbs) squeezed into a four-foot by 
twenty-foot bed. He has taken hundreds of pictures of hers and his for slide 
presentations for daffodil-interested groups. He has won a number of prizes 
and ribbons, including several Lavender and Miniature Gold Ribbons, and this 
year won the coveted Watrous Medal at the Baltimore show. He has also 
tried his hand at forcing and drying miniatures. 

Quent is very active in the Maryland Daffodil Society and is a not-so-active 
member of the Washington Daffodil Society. 
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VERY VIRULENT TRUMPET FEVER: 

A RESPONSE TO BRIAN DUNCAN’S COMMENTS 

ON 1 Y-YV 

Peter Ramsay, Hamilton, New Zealand 

Brian Duncan is without doubt one of the most knowledgeable authorities 
on the modern daffodil. This very authoritativeness led me to peruse his re¬ 
cent articles in the American Daffodil Society Journal and the Northern 
Ireland Daffodil Group’s Newsletter with considerable interest. I found myself 
nodding in agreement with his judgments, and making mental notes to 
follow up some of his suggestions. However, one phrase leapt out of the print 
and dealt me a hammer blow—as follows: “little progress has been made in 
yellow trumpets since the advent of Kingscourt,” Indeed, I thought, can this 
be true? Little since 1938 when the great JLR registered the most momentous 
breakthrough since King Alfred? Dare I take issue with Brian? 

After considerable study and thought, 1 dare! But before presenting my case 
let me make one point clear. In some ways Brian is right—a good Kingscourt 
will beat anything about, as it did at a well-attended New Plymouth Show two 
years ago where it was best bloom. And it will remain a standard collection 
flower, together with its stable-mate. Viking, for many years to come. These 
are two cultivars that 1 rogue with the utmost care, for, like many yellow 
trumpets, they are virus prone. My show successes with both make the care 
well worthwhile. But on to my case, which begins with show successes. 

A study of show results over the past decade reveals that, apart from 
sporadic wins, Kingscourt has been eclipsed in single bloom classes. There 
are others, some descended from it, which beat it regularly. It seldom ap¬ 
pears on the show premier benches. What beats it? Cultivars raised by 
several Australian and New Zealand growers in the main. And two stand out 
from the rest—Jim O’More of Newlands, Wellington, and the late Tim 
Jackson of Tasmania. Jim’s trumpets are in the more classic mold. They are 
large, clear in color, healthy, and vigorous. Jim would put up with nothing 
less. Year after year he has produced another beauty. Rather belatedly we 
have begun to name a few, all of which have taken premiers, and have beaten 
the mighty Kingscourt. Some of the best are Gold Flush (Integrity x 
Goldcourt), winner of countless prizes; Abbey Gold (Cromarty x Billali); sister 
seedlings Golden Era (Braemar x 22/54) and Gold Tray—both imposing 
flowers, especially the former which is my most consistent 1Y-Y show flower. 
Later flowering Yellow Gift (Cromarty x Kingscourt) has premiers at the 
National Show to its credit, while lighter colored Golden Venture (Darnaway 
x Mulrany) adds variety to the collection. Gold Plate is more refined than the 
rest, but is a little narrow in the petals for down under tastes, but may go well 
in England. These are Jim’s older generation—he has seedlings from many of 
them, better than their parents, which aren't yet available for wide 
distribution. When they are. I’m afraid Kingscourt will be that far further 
back. 

Tim Jackson’s yellow trumpet seedlings trace to Jobi and carry the 
characteristic trademark of a straight trumpet with hardly any roll. This may 
not appeal to all, but to my eye gives a lovely clean-cut finish to the flower. 
Akala is typical of the genre, and has more premiers to its credit than most 
others. It is very, very consistent and, if one has to be critical, is a lighter 
colored cultivar. Warcom (Comal x Warbin) is an imposing character, quite 
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five inches across but with a startling refinement. Ristin is brightly colored, a 
bit smaller than the rest, but a sure winner at early shows. Akkad can be 
coarse, but is a regular winner, too, as is Comal, alas rogued with virus here. 
The Jackson family also has a new generation of yellow trumpets coming on, 
many of which, such as Ziska and Prado, show great promise. 

The parade of good down under yellow trumpets doesn’t end here. While 
not noted for their trumpets, the Brogdens have produced two excellent 
cultivars. Reward (Galway x Goldina) has more premiers and best blooms to 
its credit than any other cultivar I have grown. It has had two lean seasons 
running with me, but I predict a return to the winner’s circle very soon. 
Director flowers late and is valuable for that alone, but is a fine flower in its 
own right. Although they seldom flower at the same time, Director wins more 
often than Kingscourt when they are on the show bench together. Palmino 
(Ahrens) is an older cultivar and for color doesn’t match Kingscourt, but is 
larger and more consistent. While it would not beat most of the cultivars 
discussed above it remains one of my “bankers.” An Australian cultivar which 
impresses every second or third year is Golden (Ronalds). It was reserve best 
bloom at the North Island National Show this year, but its inconsistency 
places it high on the discard list. Craig (Glover) has a great reputation in its 
homeland, and has also won here. It is a very formal flower, smooth and 
neat. Craignair (Murray) is still settling in my garden but is one with a future. 

Brian doesn’t mention many of the newer U.K. cultivars, some of which 
have never lived up to their raisers’ descriptions. However, there are several 
very worthwhile cultivars such as Bayard (a good breeder, too), and Golden 
Horn which both retain firm places in my show beds. Arkle is also grown, but 
must be picked very early, otherwise it grows coarsely and becomes floppy. 
No matter when you pick it, the trumpet is always oval—I’ve tried everything 
to correct this fault, including a wad of cotton wool up the snout, to little 
avail. It retains a place as a collection flower in the British Raisers Gold Cup. 
Strathknaird (Lea) hasn’t really settled in but looks an up-and-comer, and 
Midas Touch (Bloomer) was a 1979 purchase which I haven’t allowed to 
flower yet. Golden Vale (Board) is perhaps the best of the newer things, and 
already has a best bloom to its credit. Gold Convention (Lea) has not yet been 
seen in this country, although we have admired the colored slides of it. 

In summary, 1 am of the view that there have been many advances since 
Kingscourt. However, I doublt that it will ever be completely surpassed, 
although I once used to say the same about Galway. And what of the future? 
We may not have to wait too long. Max Hamilton is producing a string of 
wonderful seedlings descended in the main from O’More and Jackson 
cultivars, while one of my own raised from Bethany x Reward was best seed¬ 
ling and 1 Y-Y premier at the North Island National in 1980. Some of the 
newer things appear to have just about everything, if that’s possible in the 
daffodil world! As always, the seedling beds will be the center of attention next 
year, and the year after, and the year after, seeking the milestone which 
indicates that Kingscourt can be naturalized on the banks—which in some 
ways will be a sad day for a cultivar which has given so much pleasure to so 
many. 

To conclude I’d like to return to Brian’s suggested breeding program for 
1 Y-Y’s. To say that it is adventurous is an understatement. Who else would 
have thought of using a poor, purported cyclamineus of somewhat scrawny, 
and certainly non-yellow, perianth to improve the shape and form of all yellow 
trumpets? Who else would have brought Empress of Ireland in to add 
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substance to a division which in the Southern Hemisphere is perhaps the 
strongest in quality and texture? On the first move 1 shall reserve judgment 
apart from saying that Joybell was discarded from my collection many years 
ago and at present I have no intention of getting it back! On the other hand 
the latter move is more than thought provoking. I have already registered an 
all lemon large cup which came from Easter Moon x Empress of Ireland 
raised by the late O. H. Marshall (Blenhelmer), and my friend Max Hamilton 
has a number of yellows from the same cross. We really shouldn't be 
surprised by this phenomenon as Empress of Ireland’s seed parent. Guardian, 
is a 2 W-Y, and, as the attached table shows, both parents track to yellow 
trumpets in King of the North and King Alfred. There should be enough 
recessive genes here to satisfy any breeder looking for a breakthrough! So 
this coming season I shall use Empress of Ireland with some of our “lemons” 
as well as the better 1 Y-Y’s. But as well 1 shall continue my more 
conservative program of line breeding. We shall see what eventuates a decade 
hence. 

Brian should be congratulated for his thought-provoking piece. I hope he 
follows up at regular intervals with further comment as well as more concrete 
examples from his already fruitful breeding program. 


Empress of Ireland 

i- 1 -1 

Guardian (2W-Y) Kanchenjunga 

l- 1 ---1 I--1 

Niphetos (2W-W) x Trostran (1W-Y) (White Knight x Conqueror 1W-Y) x Askdon 

| (See opposite) 

I--1 -* - 

‘King Alfred (1Y-Y) x Askdon Madame de Graaff 

. selfed 


(Weardale Perfection [1W-Y] x J 

Duke of Bedford [1W-Y]) * Nevis 


‘King of the North (1Y-Y) x friondrus (Aibus?) 


’King Alfred (1Y-Y) 

-- »— • * --- 

A SHOW IS BORN 

Loyce McKenzie. Jackson, Mississippi 

The first flowering of a seedling daffodil bud could not be more eagerly 
awaited with anticipation and a strong measure of curiosity than the first an¬ 
nual Central Mississippi Daffodil Society show of 1982. 

The newest, the southernmost, and one of the earliest of the 1982 season 
was held at Mississippi College, in Clinton, Mississippi, and attracted about 
fifty visitors. There were 423 daffodil blooms in 205 entries, with the addi¬ 
tional attraction of twelve flower arrangements featuring daffodils. 

The CMDS was not organized until after it had a bank account, and still 
has no officers; but it has twenty members and an aesthetically pleasing and 
very educational show on the record. 
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The future of a daffodil seedling is predicted partly by looking back to its 
heritage. One factor for CMDS is the influence of the Daffodil Study Club of 
Hernando, which has been encouraging such a show for many years, and 
whose members helped with entries and by serving as judges for the first 
show. 

No show would have resulted, however, without the added influence and 
background of the Middle Tennessee Daffodil Society, in the person of Ted 
Snazelle, who moved to Clinton in the fall of 1980 and began planting the 
southernmost test garden and planning for the first mid-Mississippi show. 

Of the 110 classes, only twenty cards had to be removed because of lack of 
entries. Visitors oh’d and ah’d over the top winners. Golden Aura and Dove 
Wings, and called to others across the room to see Accent, with unbelievably 
good color. A small selection of miniature entries also created much interest. 

Four special awards were created, appropriate to the CMDS. The Natchez 
Trace Award is for twelve daffodils from Divisions 1, 2, and 3; the Choctaw 
Award is for Divisions 5 and 6. Other deep-South oriented awards are for 
seven cultivars of tazettas, three stems each, and seven jonquil cultivars, 
three stems each. At this first show, only the jonquil award was given, to 
Loyce and Herman McKenzie for a collection which included such venerable 
7’s as Hesla, Sweetness, and Kasota, and several George Morrill seedling jon¬ 
quils. 

A spring meeting and slide show, possibly from the Nashville convention, 
and a fall bulb sale are planned for CMDS, and before too long, it will be the 
second weekend in March, and time for the second flowering of this new 
show. 



TED SNAZELLE 

Left, Golden Aura: right, Tete-a-Tete; both Gold Ribbon winners in the CMDS show. 
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CHARLES A. GRUBER 

Charles A. Gruber, of Norristown, Pennsylvania, died suddenly while at¬ 
tending the Philadelphia Flower Show. He was 78. 

A garden enthusiast, he was a former president of the Philadelphia Area 
Daffodil Society. Each spring, he and Mrs. Gruber opened their home to the 
public to view their extensive daffodil gardens. Those who attended the 1976 
convention in Philadelphia took with them cuttings of Aucuba which Mr. 
Gruber had propogated. 

He was active in many civic and horticultural societies, including the Mont¬ 
gomery County Association for the Blind, and the American and Penn¬ 
sylvania Horticultural Societies. 

To his wife and family, we send our sincere sympathy. 


(Ed. Note: The Philadelphia Area Daffodil Society plans a memorial planting of daf¬ 
fodils at the Morris Arboretum. Contributions may be sent to Mrs. Francis Harrigan, 
441 Maplewood Dr., Springfield, PA 19064) 


AMERICAN DAFFODIL SOCIETY, INC. 

INCOME AND EXPENSES — VEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1981 

INCOME: 

Dues Paid in 1981 ..<........... 

Life Memberships Paid in 1981............. 

Contributions.......... 

Sale of Books, Supplies, etc.: Income Expenses 


R.H.S. Yearbooks ..... 



$ 830.25 

$1,170.90 

2,103.28 

1.480.00 

275.52 

24.92 

221.84 

240.00 

475.28 

A.H.S. Handbooks.... 

Daffodils to Show and Grow...... 

’ ” ♦ * ' * * 

. 

205.95 

2,464.75 

385.40 

H andbook for J udging...... 



Binders for Journals.... 

Old RHS and Out of Print Books. 

A.D.S. Publications .... 

A.D.S. Membership Pins.. — .. 

Data Bank Printouts and Binders... ..... 

Show Entry Cards....... 

Color Charts... 

Daffodils in Ireland . 

*■ •***• - 


342.00 

427.92 

278.42 

180.00 

325.00 

355.00 

157.50 

90.00 

Medals and Trophies ....... 

Registration Fees....... 

Misc. — Barr... 


...... 

95.80 

75.00 

15 00 

55.00 

Advertising in Journal , . ... ....... 

Judges' Certificate Fees. 



$6,227.99 

$6,046.74 


Slide Rentals... 

Interest Received or Credited.. 

Schools and Refresher Course Surplus, 


TOTAL INCOME.......... 

EXPENSES: 

Daffodil Journal — Printing and Mailing......... 

Judges' Roster. -.............. 

Office Expense: 

Printing and Supplies.... $ 653.91 

Postage......... 1,257.01 

Executive Director and Clerical.... 3,900.00 

Social Security Tax ...... 149.93 

Telephone....... 44,11 


Regional Vice-Presidents (Newsletters) . 

Secretary... 

Committees. 

Research and Education. 

Insurance and Security Bond... 

Convention Deficit... 


$10,996.82 

3,100.00 

199.00 


181.25 
405,00 
18,00 
163.22 
4,756.52 
158.14 


$19,977.95 

$ 9,858.80 
343.30 


6,004.96 

730,00 

116.75 

222.84 

651.00 

203.00 

281.35 


TOTAL EXPENSES . 


$18,412,00 
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AMERICAN DAFFODIL SOCIETY, INC* 
BALANCE SHEET — DECEMBER 31, 1981 


Cash in Bank — Bank of North Carolina ...*.*.*. S 3,752,74 

Savings Certificate, 7 expires 5*1-82, New Canaan Sav. Bk. .,.*.. 2,628,54 

Monymarl Assets, Bache. from 12.80% to 17.30% — varies each month ... 14,348.18 

Federal Farm Credit Bond, 15 .45%, expires 8-2-82... * *.... 15,149.85 

Ford Motor Credit Corp, 8‘/i% Bonds due 3-1S-9I.... (0,000.00 

Accrued Interest not due... 247.90 

Inventory of Publications: 

R H.S. Yearbooks, 75 to 81/82 (181).. $ 633.50 

Old R.H.S. Yearbooks and Out of Print Books (99)......... 278.40 

A.H.S. Daffodil Handbooks (1131)...,...... 100.00 

Handbook for Judging (1450)........... 1,450.00 

Daffodilt to Show and Grow (934)......*. 1,307.60 

Binders for Journals (56)....... 296.80 

Show Entry Cards, min. (5000)..... 81,65 

Show Entry Cards (20100).... 313.76 

Daffodil Dala Bank Printouts (4)..... 40.00 

Daffodil Data Bank Binders (56).. —... 161.28 

Brief Guide toGrowing Daffodils (1525) ... ........ 350.75 

Daffodils in Ireland (33). .....-. 33.55 

ADS Membership Pins (75)......... 334.30 

Peter Barr (49)...... 39.20 5,420.79 


Inventory of Medals and Trophies: 

Medal Dies..... • • -.. 15.00 

Gold and Silver Medals ... , 224.64 

Larry M. Mains Silver Trays, min, replicas (6)., . ..... 270.00 _ 509.64 


TOTAL ASSETS....... 152,057,64 

LIABILITIES: 

Dues Paid in Advance (in whole or in part)....... S 8,399.22 

Life Memberships .......... 14,400.00 

Education and Research Fund: 

LarusMemorial...........S 10,000.00 

Convention Surpluses.......... 5,642.94 

Agnes Zerr Memorial....... 45.00 

Other Contributions............. 85.28 

Less Speaker Expense...... - 651.00 

1981 Interest on Fund...*.... 1.957.94 17,080,16 


Net Worth............. • - ...12,178,26 


TOTAL LIABILITIES ..... 552,057,64 


WELLS KNIERIM, TREASURER 


AUDIT STATEMENT 

The above income statement and balance sheet for the year 1981 were prepared using the cash 
receipts and disbursements records maintained by the Executive Director. The balances were verified 
with the bank statement and account statements of the financial institutions indicated. The inventory of 
publications is shown ai cost except that no value is included for surplus ADS publications. In addition 
to the assets shown, the Society has a substantial library of books on daffodil culture, many of which 
are rare and valuable, and several colored slide collections. It also has a number of memorial silver 
trophies awarded at convention shows. The slides, books and trophies were mostly contributed and no 
value is included. 

Dues received in the current year, covering periods beyond the end of the year, were prorated and 
amounts covering such future periods are shown as a liability as are life memberships. 

Receipts for dues and other income were verified with deposit slips and disbursements were checked 
with suppliers’ invoices and cancelled checks signed by the Treasurer and the Executive Director. 

Based on this review, it is my opinion that this report presents an accurate statement of the finan¬ 
cial condition of the Society and that the records are being maintained in a sound and orderly manner. 

JANE A. MOORE, AUDITOR 


Does Your Garden Color End Too Soon? 

Join the NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY 

and enjoy colorful blooms until frost. 

Your membership includes 5 issues of The 
CHRYSANTHEMUM. Also free BEGINNER'S HANDBOOK. 

Annual Dues $7.50 Write to: 

B. L. MARKHAM 

2612 Beverly Blvd., SW 
ROANOKE, VA 2401 5 
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MINIATURES FOR BREAKFAST 

Peggy Macneale. Chairman, Committee on Miniatures 

The Committee on Miniatures held a breakfast meeting at the Nashville 
convention, and several of the matters that were discussed should be reported 
at this time. 

First, we brought up the subject of changes in the Approved List. Now that 
this year’s shows are over, it is time to think about the new miniatures seen, 
and to send in votes for any small ones that have been successfully grown and 
are worthy to be added to the Approved List. Each candidate needs three 
votes, in writing, with statistics as to size, originator, etc. Any photos are very 
helpful. 

This is also the time for reviewing the Approved List, and to think of those 
miniatures that are flawed by being really too large to remain on the list. In 
deciding to de-list a flower, the committee is following the same kind of 
discussion pro and con undertaken by the original committee back in 1963. 
The history of the workings of that committee shows that a number of names 
were included in the original Approved List which did not have the unanimous 
acceptance of the whole committee. It was felt, however, that the list was not 
sacred: in due time the large flowers would be dropped, or de-listed. As a 
matter of fact, comparatively few have been dropped in the past eighteen 
years, whereas a goodly number of new names have been voted and added. 

At this time, therefore, the present committee puts forth three names for 
your consideration to de-list: Cobweb, Frosty Morn, and Lintie. These three 
flowers are all about the same size as some of the standard flowers in their 
divisions, as grown by the majority of the committee members. It is very hard 
to make a final decision of this kind about flowers which have been on the list 
for such a long time. If any ADS member feels that we should reconsider any 
one of these names, please let me hear from you by July IS at the latest. I will 
need to inform Dr. Throckmorton so the Data Bank can make the correction, 
and I will need to meet the deadline for the December Journal, when any 
change will become official. 

Another entirely different matter was also on the agenda at our breakfast 
meeting in April. This was the suggestion, urged by several committee 
members, that all judges make an effort to become better acquainted with 
miniatures by growing some. There should be no problem in obtaining at 
least ten of the less expensive ones. The Daffodil Mart offers forty-three 
cultivars and species from the Approved List. The Havens-Mitsch catalogue 
has a baker’s dozen this year, with others withdrawn for increase. Mary 
Mattison VanSchaik, Charles Mueller, and Nancy (Mrs. James) Wilson, ADS 
members in Vermont, Pennsylvania, and California respectively, are in the 
business of selling daffodils, and list miniatures. Burpee, Park, and deJager 
catalogues can all be perused for a few, and last, but not least, it is rumored 
that Broadleigh Gardens may soon be sending bulbs to this country again. 

As for the miniatures which we can recommend for the beginner in this 
delightful, challenging game, the following are the easiest to grow as well as 
quite easy to obtain: April Tears, Bagatelle, Bebop, Bobbysoxer, Chit Chat, 
Hawera, jonquilla, Jumblie, Little Beauty, Little Gem, Minnow, Mite, Sundial, 
Tete-a-Tete, and Wee Bee. Prices of these range from less than a dollar each 
to about $5.00 per bulb of Mite. 
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You will notice that N. jonquilla is the only species included. Most species 
are quite difficult to keep, though they are worth trying over and over again as 
you aim to find the right spot in your yard where they may settle down and 
multiply by seeding. You will never forget the thrill of seeing tiny rupicola 
unfold. The nodding white bells of friandms ulbus are equally charming. 
Scaberu/us and cyc/omineus, once in your rockery, will inspire you to keep on 
investing in a few each year. Indeed, judges owe it to themselves, as well as to 
the shows they judge, to grow and know some miniatures. 


HERE AND THERE 


Bill Brannon of Sumas, Washington, recently sent copies of early writings 
by Salisbury, Haworth, and Pugsley, as well as the following piece from The 
Names of Herbes, by William Turner, A.D. 1548, edited by James Britten of 
the British Museum and published in London in 1881. 

Narcissus. 

Narcissus is of diuerse sortes. There is one wyth a purple floure, whiche 1 
neuer sawe, & an other wyth a white floure, which groweth pletuously in my 
Lordes gardine in Syon, and it is called of diuerse, whyte Laus tibi, it maye be 
called also whyte daffadyl. Plenie (Plinie) maketh mention of a kynde called 
Narcissus herbaceus, whiche is after my judgement our yealowe daffadyl. 

These photocopies will eventually be placed in the ADS Library. 

The Somerset 
County Garden Club 
which holds a show 
each year in Prin¬ 
cess Anne, Mary¬ 
land, received a Cer¬ 
tificate of Merit from 
the Federated 
Garden Clubs of 
Maryland as well as 
a National Council 
Certificate of Merit 
for a Plant Society 
Show for their six¬ 
teenth annual daf¬ 
fodil show, entitled 
“A Symphony of 
Daffodils." Below, 
Mrs. Lloyd Loh- 
meyer, chairman, 
receives the award 
from Mrs. Howard 
Weeks, Awards 
Chairman for the 
Federated Garden 
Clubs of Maryland, 
Inc. 
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BULLETIN BOARD 

WHERE CAN I GET . . .? 


CULTIVAR: 

Grand Prospect 2 Y-W 

Picoblanco 3 W-W 

Yellow Butterfly 8 Y-O 

John Evelyn 2 W-Y 

Boforla 7 W-YWW 

Dresden 3 W-YYR 
Daintiness 
St. Issey 2 Y-Y 
Seeds of miniatures, 
especially species 


DESIRED BY: 

Mrs. Maurice C. Abercrombie, Hutcheson Ferry 
Road, Route 1, Box 331, Palmetto, GA 30268 
Mrs. Charles G. Rice, Box 264, 

So. Hamilton, MA 01982 
Bill Welch, Garzas Road, 

Carmel Valley, CA 93924 

Evelyn Byerly, 8503 Spring Hollow Dr., 

Richmond, VA 23227 

Mrs. Orville Nichols, 11119 College Road, 

Olive Branch, MS 38654 
George Wood, Rt. 2, Box 115, 

Northport, AL 35476 

Michael Temple-Smith, 12 Riawena Rd., 

Montagu Bay, Tasmania 7018 


FIND IT HERE . . . 


Grand Prospect 2 Y-W Roese & Roese Daffodils, P.O. Box 2114, 

Orcutt, CA 93455 

Mrs. J. Abel Smith, Orchard House, 

Letty Green, near Hertford, England 
Ballydorn Bulb Farm, Newtownards, Killinchy, 
Northern Ireland 

Dylox Wholesale Veterinary Supply, Inc., P.O. Box 2256, 

Rockford, IL 61131; 1-800-435-6940. In 1981 they 
were selling 5 pounds of 80% soluable powder for 
$ 20 . 


Wanted: To correspond with anyone who has been highly successful, or even 
moderately so, with double-decker gardening, i.e., growing vegetables on top 
of daffodil beds after the season is over. Especially interested in which 
vegetables, and maybe which cultivars, varieties, of vegetable can be com¬ 
patible with underground daffodil bulbs, and how the resultant need of 
vegetables for fertilizers and water can be handled, and also how the use of 
chemicals for daffodils is accommodated. Mrs. Herman L. McKenize, 1018 
Birchwood Drive, Jackson, Miss. 39206 


Wanted: Will the lady who talked about Paper White bulbs (from Sicily?) in 
the boutique at the Nashville convention please write to Mrs. Fred Allen, Jr., 
899 Van Leer Drive, Nashville, TN 37220, 
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COOK'S CORNER 

Many favorable comments and rave notices were received about the box 
lunches served on the convention tour. Mrs. Hall, of Hall's Gourmet Delights, 
has graciously provided the recipes which follow. 


BLUEBERRY NUT BREAD 


1 Vi C. white flour 
V 2 C. whole wheat flour 
2 /s C. sugar 

IV 2 tsp. baking powder 
V 2 tsp. baking soda 
V 2 tsp. salt 

1 tsp. dried orange peel 


VSz C. orange juice, 2 tbsp. butter, and enough 
boiling water to make 3 A C. liquid 
1 beaten egg 
1 C. blueberries 
1 C. chopped nuts 


Toss nuts and blueberries in V* C. whole wheat flour. Fold into batter. Bake in 
loaf pan at 350° about 1 hour. Makes 1 loaf. Be sure center tests done. 


MRS. HALL’S VEGETABLE SALAD 

Use equal amounts of cauliflower, broccoli, mushrooms. Flavor with onion to 
taste. Marinate overnight in a good Italian dressing. Add toasted almonds. 
(Mrs. Hall says she used the Good Seasons Italian dressing.) 


SMOKED MARINATED CHICKEN 

3 lbs. boneless chicken breast, skinned l A tsp. ground ginger 
juice of IV 2 lemons (or l A C. lemon juice)2 tsp. Worcestershire sauce 
3 tbsp. salad oil 1 bay leaf 

1 medium onion, grated 1 clove of garlic, crushed 

1 tsp. salt Vi tsp. dijon mustard 

several grinds of black pepper 

Marinate over night. Smoke on a smoker about 2 to 3 hours. (Mrs. Hall says 
she usually goes a little heavy on the spices. It is her understanding that some 
grills—the kettle type—may possibly be used as smokers. On the Webber 
grill, it would take about IV 2 hours—do put a pan of water in the center of the 
grill with charcoal on the sides.) 


CHESS CHEESE SQUARES 

1 stick of butter, melted 

2 eggs 

1 box of Duncan Hines yellow pudding cake mix 

Mix above ingredients, spread in ungreased 9 x 13 pan. 

Mix together: 

8 oz. cream cheese, 2 eggs, 1 box confectioners sugar 
Beat well and spread over first layer. Bake at 325° about 1 hour-until set 
and golden brown. Don't overbake. 


COMING EVENTS 

September 25, 1982 ADS Fall Board Meeting, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
April 7-9, 1983 ADS Convention, Williamsburg, Virginia 
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NASHVILLE - 1982 


Robin Reade, Ballymena, Northern Ireland 
(The address at the final banquet at the Nashville convention) 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

Thank you. Chuck, for those very kind words of introduction; they are too 
flattering. T am most honored to be invited to address this 1982 American 
Daffodil Society Convention, but must warn you that 1 am not a practiced 
after-dinner speaker, so that 1 hope you will forgive any inadequacies. 

1 am here because in 1979 I promised Louise Hardison that I would come, 
and I could not break my promise to her. 

The last time I spoke in public was at lunch to a Rotary Club, when 1 was 
trying to persuade them, as employers, to allow their employees time off to 
join the Territorial Army, and to give them an extra two weeks holiday each 
year to go to camp. Before 1 started to speak I asked the Chairman how long 
he expected me to speak—his reply was, “Robin, you are starting at ten 
minutes to two, and can talk for as long as you tike, but we are all leaving at 
two o’clock sharp/’ 1 will know when to stop when 1 see you all leaving. 

My subject is “Living with Daffodils.” From my earliest memories my family 
always had good daffodils, buying them mostly from Guy Wilson or Willy 
Dunlop, both of whom lived only a few miles away. 

Guy Wilson came to lunch one day in late May to see my parents’ garden, 
and walked around the garden after lunch. Now my grandmother was a very 
tidy woman and had spent all morning tying the daffodil leaves that were dy¬ 
ing down into very tidy knots, so that they did not flop all over the beds. Guy 
Wilson said, “My goodness, the poor things,” and proceeded there and then 
to undo in a few minutes all my grandmother’s work. 

Another lovely story about Guy. His minister was a very tall austere man 
who would not even allow a raffle in ‘aid’ of a church sale, and he was as thin 
as a rake. His wife was the opposite—narrow at the top and very broad at the 
base with very broad skirts. On one occasion, Guy was in the daffodils when 
he saw this lady approaching, skirts flying wide like a kilt. As he broke into a 
fast run he was heard to say, “For God’s sake, keep the broad based lady out 
of my daffodils!” 

There is a service expression in both our countries—a good Army or Navy 
wife—but there is another one in this business called a good Daffodil Hus¬ 
band, and I am going to give you a ten point charter of a Daffodil Husband. 

1. You come in tired after a day’s work, looking forward to watching your 
favorite T.V. program, and the Technical Director says, “Unless we get on 
with that catalogue, it will never get to the printers’ on time.” So you get the 
scissors and the glue, and a few pages are made up—and so it goes on for 
evening after evening. 

2. It is a freezing cold night, and all you want to do is to sit in front of the 
fire in the house, but the Technical Director says, “A fox is digging out the 
pots in the field and wrecking the bulbs.” So you get out your gun, hoping the 
local hunt will not hear of it, and sit in the hedge for two or three hours in the 
dark until you are “foundered.” No fox comes near the pots so that you finally 
give up and go in to try to thaw out in the house. Later the fox arrives and has 
fun. 

3. You have an odd Saturday morning off so the Technical Director says, 
“It is about time those beds were sprayed with alicep to keep down the 
weeds/’ So for three and a half hours you walk up and down those daffodil 
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beds pumping the knapsack sprayer handle, so that your arm is so sore that 
you cannot pour a drink at lunch time. 

4. In this country you stage your blooms in a most civilized way—in test 
tubes or Coke bottles—but in the U.K. we use masses of moss and large vases 
so that large quantities of moss are required for a large stand which we put up 
at the RHS in London. On one of the colder days of the year you drive up to a 
bog on the hill where moss is readily available, taking a large fork with you. 
The sun which has been shining in a cold sky disappears, a hail shower 
comes up from nowhere. You finally stagger across the bog to the car with 
two large sacks of moss. On the way the water has trickled down your back, 
somehow got through your waterproof jacket, down into your trousers, 
thence into your waders and frozen your feet. Your hands are frozen—she lent 
you waterproof rubber gloves but they leaked—and you take about half an 
hour on return home to thaw out. 

5. You depart for the RHS Show in London, and after various problems, 
arrive there, and start staging. The Technical Director departs at frequent in¬ 
tervals with a prize bloom in her hand to talk to other Technical Directors 
whilst you and the other slaves get on with the work of staging which takes 
two solid days. 

Years ago my mother used to breed dogs —Corgis and Australian Ter¬ 
riers—and my father and I, when I was home at a weekend, used to go round 
to the various dog shows to help her. At one of these they had a comic class 
to judge which owner was most like his dog. One lady who had a long nose 
and very curly hair was showing a Bedlington Terrier and was unanimously 
judged the winner. If you are ever bored at a daffodil show, try the same 
amusement—a lovely lady carrying a poeticus, a boozy chap carrying a 
2 Y-O. It is fun! 

Back to the charter! 

6. After a solid days staging in London, you stagger home to the flat long* 
ing for a drink and a hot bath. The drink is all right because you have 
organized that yourself, but oh, no, you cannot have a bath because hopefully 
the best bloom in show tomorrow is sitting in a vase in the bath with hot taps 
running trying to force it out by the morning through steam power. 

7. No bath, but you have to walk carefully round every table in the flat 
because daffodils are lying on the table face down; hopefully they will have 
lifted their heads to the light by the morning and can be shown. 

8. The pheasants or crows have taken the labels out of the daffodil beds, 
purely out of malice, and again on one of the colder days of the year you have 
to stand in the field counting and labelling. It is awful how long those beds 
are. 

9. After London various local shows take place. You are a well-trained Daf¬ 
fodil Husband who carries the tray out of the dining room after meals to wash 
up in the pantry—but can you find a table on which to put the tray down? 
Every table has vases of flowers on it, being forced out, held back, or just 
there! 

10. You go to a show in a marquee at Harrogate—a force 10 gale comes 
up, and the marquee is in danger of being blown down; all are evacuated 
because the center post—about thirty feet high and twelve inch diameter—is 
flailing to and fro and threatening to knock anyone off their feet, but you are 
expected to go in and rescue your exhibit off your stand. 

Gentlemen, why do we do it? The reward is coming to the convention and 
meeting old friends again. 
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When we have been driving across the U.S.A., and particularly around 
here, l have seen various boards advertising something which seems to end in 
large letters I.R.A.—no, it is not our Irish one, but a far better one—Inland 
Revenue Avoidance, a subject and practice very dear to my heart. 

Please forgive me for a few words about Northern Ireland. Don’t believe 
what the T.V. shows you; those of you who have visited us have, we hope, 
found a peaceful, beautiful country in which you will always receive a warm 
welcome. The l.R.A. are not political, only a bunch of gangsters; so do not be 
put off coming over to Northern Ireland. 


WORRY 

There are only two things to worry about. 

Either you are well or you are sick. 

If you are well, there is nothing to worry about, 

But if you are sick there are two things to worry about. 

Either you will get well or you will die. 

If you get well there is nothing to worry about. 

If you die there are only two things to worry about. 

Either you go to Heaven, or Hell. 

If you go to Heaven there is nothing to worry about, 

But—if you go to Hell, 

You will be so busy greeting friends and shaking hands 
That you will have no time to worry. 

(with apologies, as it obviously came from U.S.A.) 

Ladies and gentlemen, I have loved this convention. Thank you so much for 
making us so welcome. 


PtOME.S, (loffn of Flowers 
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LONDON DIARY—1982 

Mary Lou Gripshover, Franklin, Tennessee 
Photos by the Author 

Having read and heard accounts of trips to London and Northern Ireland 
during daffodil season, 1 have long wanted to take a similar trip, and with our 
convention over by April 4, and the RHS show scheduled for April 14-15, this 
seemed a perfect time to go. So on a warm April morning, I left Nashville 
laden with two suitcases, a camera bag, and a small box of carefully packed 
flowers. 

Arriving in London the next morning, I deposited my luggage—and the 
small box of now-dead flowers which were put in water in hopes of revival — at 
the hotel and went directly to the New Hall of the RHS at Vincent Square. I 
assured the taxi driver that, although the hall was seemingly deserted, this 
was indeed my destination. Inside there was a bustle of activity, as staging for 
the Daffodil Show—scheduled to open the next day—was well in progress. My 
arrival was timed perfectly for the morning tea break. 1 had offered to help 
Brian Duncan stage the Rathowen exhibit, and had no trouble locating his 
stand which was staged “under the clock” at the end of the hall. The 
Rathowen group, which changes from year to year, had begun staging the 
day before, and were busily staging more vases to fill the 35-foot stand. 
Brian’s partner, Clarke Campbell, was there, along with Sandy McCabe, 
William Dukelow, and newcomer John Ennis, all from Northern Ireland. 
Clarke’s son, John, and daughter-in-law, Marylise, as well as Brian’s sister, 
Elizabeth, and her two children came from parts of England to help as well. I 
was taken in as part of the group, and I busied myself topping off vases, 
getting water, and taking pictures of all the activities. By late afternoon work 
began on the competitive entries, and by the time the hall closed at 10:00 
p.m. most entries were completed. Next morning Brian would make the final 
selection for his Engleheart entry and go round the classes to groom his 
flowers. 


Brian Duncan, William Dukelow (back to camera), and Clarke Campbell set up the 
Rathowen exhibit. 
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Kate and Robin Reade setting up the Carncairn exhibit. 


Nearby, Kate and Robin Reade were busy at work on the Carncairn exhibit. 
The 30-foot stand is a family affair, with son David and daughter Patsy and 
her family helping out. This was the Reade’s twenty-fifth year of exhibiting in 
London, so their stand featured vases of yellow-petalled cultivars forming the 
Roman numerals X X V in the center of the stand. 

John and Betty Lea were busy setting up their trade stand, which, due to 
the vagaries of the weather, was reduced in size this year; and Barbara Abel 
Smith was readying her stand in a front corner of the hall. 

Next morning a short walk took us from the hotel to the hall where entries 
were being completed, and final touches were being put on all trade stands. 
Three of my flowers had revived—sort of—and since they had already come 
over 4000 miles, I decided to enter them. At 10:00 a.m. the hall was cleared 
and judging began; and fellow Americans Becky Talbot, Luisa Conrad, and 1, 
along with New Zealander Peter Ramsay, were invited to participate in 
judging with the distinguished RHS judges. There are many panels, and 
judging was completed quickly. A quick check on my three flowers showed 
that, to my delight, the poet seedling had won a third prize. 

The Engleheart Cup class —twelve cultivars raised by the exhibitor—is one 
of the most important in the show, and this year there were six entries. Here 
the hybridizers show their newest and best cultivars. John Lea continued his 
string of successes, with Brian Duncan making his best showing yet in second 
place. John Lea’s striking group included Achduart, named best bloom in 
show; Badenioch; Gold Convention, reserve best bloom; 1-25-76; Cairntoul; 
Loch Lundie; Oykel; Loch Naver; Ballindalloch; Dailmanach; Loch Carron; 
and Pitchroy. 
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Judges John Lea. Becky Talbot, Luisa Conrad, and Peter Ramsay 



Left, Achduart, 3 Y-R; right. Lighthouse, 3 W-R 
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John Lea’s Engleheart Cup Winner 


Top row: Achduart, Badenloch, Gold Convention, 1-25-76 
Middle row: Cairntoul, Loch Lundie. Oykel, Loch Naver 
Bottom row: Ballindalloch, Dailmanach, Loch Carron, Pitchroy 

Brian’s second place entry had good blooms of Lighthouse, Greenholm, 
Rivendell, Shandon, Pismo Beach, Sportsman, and Valinor; while John 
Blanchard in third place had particularly nice blooms of Kambledon, 
Melbury, Cranborne, and Ashmore. 

I had hoped to see a lot of John Blanchard’s miniatures, but unfortunately 
not many were exhibited. He did show three stems of 61/44A, Mahmoud x 
x dubius, with two blooms on a stem. In twenty years time, these three stems 
represented the whole stock! I also noted Beryl’s Little Sister and Shrimp in 
the miniature section. 
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Three each o! six white daffodils; Mr. Lea's winning entry on right. 


A new class this year was that for three each of six white cultivars repre¬ 
senting any or all of Divisions 1-3, for which the Guy L. Wilson Memorial 
Vase was first prize. This went to John Lea who had very good flowers in¬ 
cluding Croila, Pitchroy, and Misty Glen. 

Other flowers I noted were Smokey Bear 4 Y-O, Roseate Tern 2 W-P, Irish 
Linen 3 W-GWW, and Creme de Menthe 2 W-GWW. 

“Best Bloom” in Divisions 1, 2, 3, and 4 are selected, and these awards 
went to Wilson Stewart for Newcastle 1 W-Y and Unique 4 W-Y, and to 
Rathowen Daffodils for Gettysburg 2 Y-GYR and Lighthouse 3 W-R. 

The trade stands are judged by members of the Narcissus and Tulip Com¬ 
mittee. The whole committee then votes on the awards given. 

Rathowen Daffodils were awarded a well-deserved Gold Medal—their ninth 
consecutive Gold Medal—for their exhibit which by all accounts was their 
best exhibit yet. The 35-foot stand was meticulously staged, with most vases 
containing seven flowers with each vase exactly like the others in terms of 
flower placement, height, etc. The stand included the now traditional white 
triangle in the center which was made up of vases of White Star, Silent 
Valley, White Majesty, the yet to be introduced Greenholm and Majestic Star, 
and others. Also noted were Rivendell, Doctor Hugh, Pismo Beach, Valinor, 
and Lancelot, and a single bloom of 2W-GYP High Society. The front row' in¬ 
cluded the well known Lilac Charm as well as newer pink 6s Nymphette, 
Snoopie, Reggae, D419, and Tiger Moth. 

Carncairn Daffodils received a Flora Silver Gilt Medal for their exhibit, 
which included good vases of Glencraig, Gin and Lime, Gay Song, Sorcerer, 
an all white seedling W5/6xxx. and a white/red seedling 5/22/64. Here too 
was Fire Raiser, their brilliant orange-petalled flower. 

John Lea also received a Flora Silver Gilt Medal. Here were the brilliant red 
cups for which John Lea is justly famous—Loch Lundie, Loch More, Caim- 
toul, Cul Beag, Creag Dubh, and Achduart. A vase of Gold Convention 
centered the exhibit. 
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R,H = S., London, 1982 
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John Lea's exhibit 
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Barbara Abel Smithes exhibit 


Barbara Abel Smith was awarded a Banksian Silver Gilt Medal. Particular¬ 
ly noteworthy were the vases of Park Springs; Westhorpe, a brilliant 
yellow/red; J2/11, a W-PPW; Desdemona; and Norwood. 

I had heard about the trade stands in London, and seen pictures, but was 
still unprepared for the magnificent displays. You really do have to see them 
to appreciate them, and when you realize that most of the flowers are pot- 
grown, you begin to realize the great amount of work involved, and marvel all 
the more. 

The Narcissus and Tulip Committee also makes recommendations for 
awards to particular flowers. On this occasion both Cairntoul, submitted by 
John Lea, and Hambledon, submitted by John Blanchard, received the 
Award of Merit as an exhibition flower. 



Left, Cairntoul; right, Hambledon 
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R.H.S. exhibit hall 





The RHS show is different in some ways than our ADS shows. The com¬ 
petitive section of the Daffodil Show, though smaller than many ADS shows, 
is very high quality. There were eighty-nine classes —fifty-one in the open sec¬ 
tion, fourteen for amateurs only, twenty-two for novices, and two arrangement 
classes. There was also a camellia competition and a bonsai competition, 
with an Alpine Show in the adjacent hall. Roughly half the hall was filled with 
commercial exhibits of all types of plant material, which makes a much more 
interesting display for the public. Certainly the hall was crowded at all times. 
Maybe there’s a lesson for us there. 

London isn’t all daffodils—even to daffodil enthusiasts—so that evening we 
went to the theater. In the taxi to Drury Lane, I couldn’t help thinking of San¬ 
dy McCabe’s disparaging comments in our Journal several years ago about 
American drivers! Sandy’s Americans must have had lessons from our taxi 
driver! 

I had accepted George Tarry’s kind invitation to visit Wisley Gardens, so 
next morning at the appointed hour, George arrived and we set out for Wisley. 
Aside from being a magnificent botanic garden with all manner of plants 
growing beautifully—the rhododendrons were breathtaking—Wisley also 
serves as a test garden. Here were the plots of daffodils —twenty-five bulbs of 
each —being tested for their value as garden plants. Here, too, was the test 
plot showing the effects of cutting foliage at two, four, and six weeks after 
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Test plot showing effects of cutting foliage 





Bulbocodium meadow, Wisley 


blooming. The row cut after six weeks showed little difference from the control 
row, but the row cut at two weeks was very sparse, with the four-week row on¬ 
ly slightly better. The bulbocodium meadow was captivating. We consider 
ourselves lucky to get even one bloom from a bulbocodium, yet here they 
were by the thousands. They make quite a sight! 

We got back to the hall in late afternoon, with time for one last look around 
before the show closed. Dismantling—as in all shows —went quickly; the 
boxes were gathered, and we were soon on our way to Euston Station for our 
journey on what has been dubbed “The Guy Wilson Trail” to Northern 
Ireland. An overnight train ride to Stranraer, Scotland, and then an early 
morning crossing of the Irish Sea brought us to Lame and the beginning of a 
new adventure. 


THE PERMANENT METAL LABEL 

A— Hairpin Style Markers . . 30 for $5.85 

B— Plant or Shrub Labels .. 100 for $<1.35 

C— Cap Style Markers. 30 for $6.30 

D— Swinging Style Markers. 30 lor $4.90 

E— Rose Markers ... 30 for $6.10 

F— Tall Display Markers... 30 for $8.60 

G— Tall Single Staff Markers... 30 for $6,75 

H— Pot or Rock Garden Markers .. 30 for $4.15 

J— Small Plant Labels.100 for $3.90 

K— Tie-On Labels .. ....100 for $6.10 

M— Miniature Markers... . 30 tor $5.10 

PAW PAW EVERLAST LABEL COMPANY 

Box 93-S Paw Paw, Michigan 49079 
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JUDGING MINIATURE DAFFODILS 


Frances Armstrong, Coufngfon, Virginio 

(from the Refresher Course at the Nashville convention.) 

Judging miniature daffodils is little different from judging the standard 
ones. We follow the same scale of points that we use for the regular classes, 
the only difference being that we are asked to consider grace and we consider 
that under form. 1 sometimes find that curious as I personally feel that all daf¬ 
fodils should have grace which is defined as beauty or charm of form, a quali¬ 
ty we may be neglecting in breeding. 

With your indulgence I would like to go into a little history to explain why 
we in the ADS segregate the very small daffodils and judge them separately. 

The ADS had not been organized too long before interest in small daffodils 
became very evident. By 1960, there were four round robins in circulation en¬ 
tirely devoted to the discussion of miniature daffodils. There crept into these 
robins complaints that there was no real definition of a miniature — was it 
height? or size of flower? Neither measurement seemed to suffice. 

There were other complaints, too. As a class they were neglected, unattrac¬ 
tively displayed in shows, often having to compete with larger forms and 
usually ignored when awards were bestowed. 

In 1961 at the Roanoke convention, a group of seventeen interested 
members formed a committee to study the problem and to formulate some 
proposals which would be presented to the Society for ratification. Out of 
their work, which stretched over several years, came the recommendation 
that classes for miniature daffodils in shows should be based on an approved 
list and that those daffodils on the list should be excluded from other classes, 
A list of 75 cultivars and 30 species was drawn up, this list subject to change 
by vote of a miniature committee. 

The report also recommended that miniatures be judged by the same scale 
of points as that used for larger daffodils except that the twenty points as¬ 
signed to form be divided equally between form and grace. 

There were also suggestions for special ribbons and awards and some other 
recommendations for improving the capability of the then accredited judges 
to pass upon the merits of miniatures. 

This report was duly adopted by the Board of Directors of ADS at the fall 
1963 meeting and has served us well for the past nineteen years. 

There have been a few changes. Of the 75 original cultivars on the list, 
eight have been removed and 46 added, making a total of 113 hybrids on the 
list. Of the species four have been removed and ten added, I believe, for a 
total of 36. 

The 1963 report warned that the qualifications of the accredited judges 
would vary widely. “It is hoped,” it said, “that our judges will not assume any 
ability or interest which they do not possess and will decline invitations to 
judge classes of miniatures if they are not familiar with them.” Well, it is now 
nineteen years later and there are judges, still, who are declining an invitation 
to judge the miniature classes; and it is my humble opinion that the time has 
come for all accredited judges to rise to the occasion and meet the challenge. 
Even if one does not grow them, the many that are exhibited in our shows 
provide ample opportunity for judges to become well acquainted with them. 

So now let’s get down to business and begin by running quickly through the 
point scoring. 
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CONDITION—20 points 

Flowers should be fresh, clean, free of tears and nicks. Look for signs of ag¬ 
ing around the edges of the perianth. Some of them, 1 must admit, do not 
have a great deal of substance and will age rather quickly. Do not penalize for 
bugs—who can say where the varmint came from? 

FORM—20 points 

Our Handbook for Judging no longer says that grace should be divided be¬ 
tween form and grace, but only that grace should be considered under Form. 
Some miniatures are inherently more graceful than others and in miniature 
judging, it does give them an edge. In any event, the parts should be in good 
balance and proportion. Since the miniature hybrids are very close to their 
wild ancestors, most all first generation, in fact, they cannot be expected to be 
as smooth in form as the larger standard hybrids. However, each bloom 
should have six perianth segments—be sure and count those on the multiple 
flowered ones. Frequently the last flower to open seems to have “petered” out 
and lacks one or more segments. Also be sure the perianth segments overlap 
in the proper manner—the sepals to the back and the petals forward. Occa¬ 
sionally a sepal will grow in front of a petal on one side (or vice versa). This is 
a freakish fault, sometimes overlooked. It can be more easily seen from the 
back. 

TEXTURE AND SUBSTANCE-15 points 

Just as with the standards, we look for smooth texture and firm substance. 
Ideally the flower should have sheen and lustre. 

COLOR —15 points 

Again, as with the standards, we look for rich pure color, no fading, streak¬ 
ing or muddiness. Whites should be white, bicolors should have good con¬ 
trast. 

POSE—10 points 

The pose demanded of larger daffodils is not so important in miniatures and 
will not often be found. Pose should be typical of the species. In hybrid 
miniatures we have to consider the ancestry of the flower we are judging. Pose 
often contributes grace to miniatures as in the triandrus, for example. 

STEM —10 points 

Stem should be straight, sturdy, but not too heavy or stiff, lending grace to 
the flower. The length should be in proportion to the bloom. Here we get into 
some controversy, particularly with those jonquil hybrids that come late in 
the season on long, long stems. Some believe that a stem should never be 
shortened; others would like to see them cut down to look like so many 
dwarfs lined up in a row all the same height. My feeling is somewhere in be¬ 
tween. Late ones like Baby Star and Baby Moon have blooms in my garden 
much too small for the length of the stem. Do cut them back but leave a 
reasonable length. In staging collections, it is not necessary that they all be 
exactly the same height. We can see them better when there is some varia¬ 
tion. So consider the overall picture the exhibit makes. And finally, 

SIZE—10 points 

Normal size is perfection and, therefore, you should know what is normal 
for the bloom in front of you. There is no merit in an oversize miniature. Both 
oversize and undersize are considered faults. Climate has a lot to do with the 
size of miniatures. I don’t think we should penalize either ivay very much 
unless it is considerably abnormal. 

So much for point scoring. Now for awards. 
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AWARDS for miniatures. Just as in judging standard classes, judges may 
give blue, red, yellow, and white ribbons. The blue goes to the highest scoring 
scape in the class if it scores at least 90 points. Second place, or red ribbon, is 
awarded the second highest scoring scape which must score 85 or more. 
Third, the yellow ribbon, must score at least 75. 

As a matter of fact, 1, 2 and 3 may all score over 90 and in this case, if 
there are other entries in the class that might score 90 as well, they may be 
awarded honorable mention or the white ribbon. Honorable mention is not 
given unless the first three ribbons are given. It is never given to an entry 
almost good enough to deserve a red or yellow ribbon. It is reserved for those 
classes where there are a number of very good flowers and where the entry 
might have been awarded a first place had the competition not been so keen. 

On the other hand it is not imperative to award a blue, red or yellow in 
each class. It is not a horse race where first is first, second is second and third 
is third no matter how slow the nags are. Each award is given only if the 
scape reaches the proper score. 

There are special ADS awards for miniatures also, Incidently, our rules re* 
quire three ADS accredited judges on the panel which makes ADS awards. 
The Miniature Gold is given to the best miniature daffodil in the show and it 
may come from collections and vases of three as well as from single entries. It 
may come from collections and vases of three that have not won a blue rib¬ 
bon, or any ribbon, as well. 1 have known it to have come from a collection 
that had been set aside because it had a misnamed flower. So in searching for 
the Miniature Gold, don’t overlook these sources. 

THE ADS Miniature White is awarded to the best vase of three scapes of the 
same cultivar or species. In judging vases of three, uniformity in all elements 
should be considered. Up to 5 points may be removed for non-uniformity. 
Look at each scape carefully as each one must score 90 to receive a blue. A 
' vase of three is no better than its poorest scape. 

THE ADS Lavender Ribbon is awarded to a collection of five different 
miniatures, either cultivars or species. Again, each stem must score 90 
points. There is no division requirement, and uniformity is not a factor. 

In large and regional shows the Roberta C. Watrous Award, Silver Medal 
or Ribbon, may be offered. This is awarded for a collection of 12 miniatures 
from at least three divisions. Be careful to check the number of divisions ex¬ 
hibited. Again, each stem must score at least 90. 

The Miniature Rose Ribbon is given for the best miniature seedling can¬ 
didate exhibited by its originator with its designated number, classification 
and, if known, parentage. The winner may be selected from any miniature 
class whether it received a blue or not, but must score 90 or above. Other 
than the originator may exhibit seedlings but are not eligible for the Miniature 
Rose Ribbon. 

Then in National Shows there are two special awards: the Roberta C. 
Watrous Award, Gold Medal or Ribbon, with the same requirements as for 
the Silver Medal or Ribbon; and the John and Betty Larus Award for the best 
vase of three stems of one miniature daffodil seedling exhibited by originator 
only. An exhibitor may make only three entries in any show. Again each stem 
must score 90. 

Now I would like to discuss a few problems in judging miniatures, the first 
of which is seeing them. They are often too crowded on the show tables. Stag¬ 
ing committees should allot sufficient space, considering not only space need¬ 
ed by the exhibits, but should consider the spatial needs of the judges as well. 
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It is terribly difficult for three judges to cluster around six inches of space, and 
extra student judges make a good view nearly impossible. If they are very 
crowded perhaps you should ask for a card table and move them out to look 
at them as you judge each class. Also you might ask for supplementary light 
if the lighting is poor. 

Their small size really requires good eyesight. A magnifying glass is often 
very helpful, especially in close decisions. In very small miniatures, 
magnification will sometimes show irregularities, lack of symmetry or even a 
lack of a perianth segment. 

Another problem seems to be IDENTIFICATION. Many accredited judges 
shy away from judging miniatures because of this. Yet there are less than 150 
daffodils on the miniature list, and of these some 50 or more are rarely, if 
ever, seen. In fact, there is serious doubt that a dozen or so even exist any 
longer. So that leaves only a hundred or so to be identified, which is a very 
small number when compared to the thousands of standards exhibited each 
year. Even if you do not grow them, there are so many exhibited in our shows 
now, it is easy to study them there. 

Now when it comes to the Division 10 miniature, or the species, I agree 
with Helen Link that there are times we can’t afford to be too picky about 
identification. That is not to say that you should not recognize the difference 
between a triandrus and a bulbocodium, or between a trumpet and a jon- 
qitilla. But the line drawn between some of the subspecies is very fine indeed 
and when the taxonomists are forever changing these lines, dividing or lump¬ 
ing, we can hardly afford to be authoritative. Besides the species are often 
variable, so don’t be too hasty in disagreeing with the name on the 
subspecies. 

Another problem in judging miniatures is that many of us let our emotions 
and prejudices get in the way. Judge the flower as it appears before you. Do 
not award it a ribbon because it is the smallest, so teensie weensie and so 
cute. Do not award a ribbon because it is rare or expensive. And for goodness 
sake, do not give it the ribbon because you cannot grow it. But rather judge it 
by our scale of points. And if a familiar, inexpensive, easily grown one is bet¬ 
ter than a rare, difficult to grow, very tiny one, by all means give the ribbon to 
the one that scores the highest in the class. Whether or not it is difficult for 
you to grow has nothing to do with judging it. 

Again we do not judge a flower by its name. How many hours have been 
spent in discussing the proper number of blooms for Tete-a-Tete? Because it is 
named Tete-a-Tete does not mean it has to have two blooms. Should Jumblie 
be jumbled or Cobweb full of spiders? Judge the flower as you see it and forget 
the name—well, as long as it is the correct one. 

So, except for minor differences, judge the miniatures by our ADS scale of 
points as you see them before you, just as you judge the standard size daf¬ 
fodils, and you will be as good a miniature judge as you are a standard one. 
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LETTERS 


Dear Mr. Ticknor: 

A few years ago the ADS did a reprint of an old Peter Barr catalogue. I 
have one of these and was looking through it the other day. It occurred to me 
afterwards how good it would be if a reprint could be done of, say, the first 
thirty or forty issues of the RHS yearbooks. These days a complete set of the 
yearbooks is a rare and expensive collectors' item. I’m wondering if such a 
reprint were available would there be many takers. I'm inclined to think there 
would be. 

Of course. I've no idea what the cost of such a project would be, nor have I 
any idea how much work would be involved for somebody. That aside, 1 
wonder if it would be worth testing Society members for their reaction. 

If the project were feasible perhaps the printing could be done at the rate of 
maybe ten books a year, so as to spread the expense over a period for the 
benefit of purchasers. Orders might need to be taken in advance so that the 
job could be costed and the Society not have books left on its hands. What do 
you think? 

Yours sincerely, 

Fred Silcock 

The above letter from Fred Silcock of Victoria, Australia, raises a matter 
frequently brought up by some one of our members some where in the world. 
Mr. Silcock is a highly regarded down under doyen of daffodils and he speaks 
with authority and knowledge. Almost all of our 1500 members are well ac¬ 
quainted with the daffodil yearbooks published by the Royal Horticultural 
Society. To a daffodil enthusiast there is no richer reading than these books. 
Prior to 1971 they were bound, hardback books; now they are paperback but 
still most worthwhile. The first three were published in 1913, 1914, and 1915. 
Then a war intervened and none were published until 1933. Again there was a 
lapse of four years between 1940 and 1945. As a service to our members, first 
George Lee and now Laura Lee and 1, as best we can, secure and sell these 
books. Some, including the first three are virtually not available. Most are 
becoming expensive collectors’ items. 

What Mr. Silcock, and several other members, suggests is a matter of con¬ 
siderable magnitude. Board action would, of course, be required but perhaps 
there should be an expression of interest by our members. Where and by 
whom would the books be reprinted? and for how much? The assumption is 
made that the RHS will permit reprinting. Is Mr. Silcock’s suggestion overly 
ambitious? Should we attempt the first three and only the very rare? Should 
we go for the 1913 book alone? Interested and knowledgeable members can 
write to the Executive Director. If there is a reasonable expression of interest 
the information will be turned over to the President and Board of Directors for 
their determination as to Society action. 

What do you think? 

W, O. Ticknor 
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Rome, 02.12.1982 


Dear Mrs. Gripshover, 

During a recent trip to China I tried to purchase daffodil bulbs in that coun¬ 
try but it was too late in the year and also this market is extremely scarce. 

Instead I found a young painter in Nanning, who painted two aquarelles for 
me. Enclosed 1 am sending you a photograph of the paintings. At the bottom 
of one of them you can notice some Chinese signs written in columns. This is 
an ancient poem which the painter knew by heart and which was translated 
for me as follows: 

It comes of the dusty earth 
but it has no dust upon it. 

Although it faces the fierce cold, 
it still is cheerfull. 

It calls itself a fairy close to water 
but this it does not boast about. 

When the spring wind blows, it opens 
smiling towards it. 

Perhaps the readers of the Daffodil Journal would like to see the picture and 
read the verses. Please feel free to reproduce them if you think it might in¬ 
terest our fellow members of ADS. 

Yours sincerely, 

Dr. J. Shejbal 
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Dear Dr. and Mrs. Link, 

Our daughter was inspired to write this poem after visiting your lovely 
country home. We would like to share it with you as you have chosen to share 
your home with us. 

Sincerely, 

Irene Hoffmann 

PARADISE HILL 

Up and up the land rises high. 

Verdant and rolling, climbing the sky. 

Drops of orange, white, and yellow, 

Daffodils of colors bright and mellow. 

Many groups of many flowers, 

A breath-taking sight like petal showers. 

Serene beauty, skies pure blue. 

Sparkling waters, fluffy clouds too. 

Birds in every tree are chirping gaily. 

Singing their song to the world daily. 

The breezes are cool upon my face, 

The trees are covered with delicate lace. 

Flowers lift their faces at the break of day, 

Bidding their welcome, back and forth they sway. 

Then in the evening everything is still. 

Darkness slowly covering the peaceful hill. 

Jill Marie Hoffman, age 13 


LANDSCAPING WITH DAFFODILS 

Mrs. John B. Capen, Boonton r New Jersey 
(A program given to the ADS at the national convention in Nashville, April, 1982.) 

INTRODUCTION-WHY LANDSCAPE? 

I am delighted to have the opportunity to discuss with you a phase of daf¬ 
fodil growing very close to my heart. You see I believe the ultimate use of daf¬ 
fodils—the end product of all of our busy activities—is the making of spring 
gardens. And, as I know some of you do not agree with me, just as 1 realize 
that some of you discovered this fact long before I did. I’m going to take you 
down the path I followed, in hopes some of you will try it too. 

You see I believe the spring garden featuring daffodils is the most important 
garden of the year; first, because we appreciate it the most, as we have waited 
for it so long; then, although we like to complain of the vagaries of spring, 
they are less than the many catastrophes that come between our plans for 
later gardens and their fulfillment—the heat waves, the floods, the droughts, 
the infestations of multiple pests. In comparison, the spring garden comes 
along much as planned and planted over several months. 

Of course, I did not always think so—quite the contrary. You see the 
gardens I first knew were summer gardens in Connecticut, where my parents 
changed from the Victorian style of little triangles, circles, and strips, to 
develop a perennial border, a style that dominated American landscaping for 
half a century. So, when 1 began gardening in New Jersey, of course, 1 had to 
have a perennial border. My early gardening books were entitled Continuous 
Bloom in America , The Perennial Border, etc. and I tried for many years to 
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achieve a solid mass of bloom through June, July, and August, To do so 
meant, of course, that 1 could afford no space for even the prettiest spring 
perennial, because that would leave a patch of green where I had to have 
solid color. 

In spite of hard work, 1 cannot claim any notable success, and it was some 
time later that I realized the fallacy of this import from England. When copy¬ 
ing this style, so successful in Britain, we failed to import the two things that 
assured its success there—first the beastly climate, beloved of many plants, 
but few Americans. Then, there is that little man who comes around in early 
morning, in England, removes all unsightly plants, replacing with fresh ones 
from out back, before the tourists arrive. We had neither. 

It took an April visit to a friend’s place to awaken me to the importance of a 
spring garden. 1 was amazed. Except for the plants, it could have been a sum¬ 
mer garden—the lawns were green, green shrubs here and there, a lovely 
flowering tree overhead, and patches and drifts of color about—mostly tulips. 

I went home to sticks—sticks, sticks everywhere—potentials for later 
bloom, of course, but now a deserted farm, if I ever saw one. I determined 
that we, too, would have a spring garden. The first thing was to introduce 
evergreens. There are many of great importance, but for a quick effect at least 
cost, we should recommend two that I'm sure you all know. The first is Cana¬ 
dian Hemlock, a forest tree, that takes limitless cutting with grace. It will ac¬ 
cept some shade, and unlike the yew and the balsam, of similar appearance, 
once it “gets up there” the deer will leave it alone. The other one is Juniperus 
communis , the common juniper of pasturelands of a wide area of North 
America. While you will want to add the many new and “improved” ones of 
recent introduction, these will make a quick patch of green in a bleak area, 
and many years later, because of its wide variation of form, will provide some 
specimens of rare beauty. Both of these plants are sold “collected” in dozens 
and hundreds. 

With the beginning of a background underway, the next step was to add 
color. That meant tulips, of course. I did not know the first thing about tulips, 
but I got a list and made grandiose plans. 1 was going to add year after year 
until the whole place came alive with glowing color. For a start I bought 1000 
varieties, representing a succession of color schemes, and planted some drifts 
here and there. Spring produced fifteen blooms, and I began to learn about 
tulips. You see everything with fur and four legs loves to eat tulips, and we 
had them all. The reason the fifteen were spared was because we have a ter¬ 
race, which fits into a corner of the house, the opposite corner made from 
five-foot stone walls. It was in this corner that the fifteen flowered—the deer 
did not like to jump in there—the rabbits did not like to jump in there—even 
the moles, with their happy little sycophants, abjured that one corner. 

But, I began to learn even more about tulips, and, because we always hope 
our meetings will include some brand new gardeners, perhaps you experts will 
nap a bit, while I explain the facts of tulip life to any who have not yet learned. 
The tulip bulb you plant will send up one lovely flower—that is, if you can 
avoid the pests just mentioned. After that, the bulb will disintegrate, with tiny 
bulblets appearing on its periphery, and, provided you do not have a May 
heat wave—and where in the USA is there not a May heat wave? (A gentle- 
ment from California offered that his area had none, but the problems they 
have instead, as he told me later, were such that I think he would happily set¬ 
tle for a heat wave instead.) So, lacking the post-bloom heat and providing a 
water table shortly below as Holland provides, little baby bulblets in time pro¬ 
duce blooms. 
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I knew just enough about daffodils to know their pattern was different. 
When that first bloom dies, the original bulb remains but splits. The next 
year, there will be two flowering stems, and so it goes by arithmetical progres¬ 
sion, until a well-chosen one will provide a drift long before you plan to will it 
to the next generation. 

Because, while concentrating on that perennial border, of course, I did 
grow daffodils. The way you grew daffodils was to buy 100 for five bucks from 
Stump and Walter, plant them about and replant when needed. But, I decided 
I would plant some NAMED VARIETIES. Now, I had none of the help you 
can have today. There was no ADS, there were no shows, or experts eager to 
help. In fact, 1 did not know a single gardener who grew daffodils by name, 
nor did I live near enough Washington to benefit from the knowledge of new 
ones the USDA men were bringing that area. 

1 found a catalogue that listed some and went to work. It was apparent that 
there were different groups, but 1 was not sure what they were. For instance, 
one said, “TRIANDRUS —those showing the characteristic of the Triandrus 
species”. Hmm. I ordered one, but it was some years before I learned that this 
misnomer was due to a lapse by the incredible Linnaeus. Then another group 
was labelled, “JONQUILLA”—a name that still confuses people. 1 bought one 
from this group. Another block was called, “POETICUS.” I had heard of 
poets, but I was not at all sure what they were. I ordered one called Actaea, 
but I was sent a substitute, Snowking. Now, if any of you here need a start of 
Snowking, I can fix you up. (I have already supplied those in the poet robin 
who needed it. It's not great, but it is indestructable.) 

And so, I ordered one from each group—not a thousand this time, just a 
dozen each of about a dozen—and planted about. 

When Spring came, every one bloomed. I was entranced. All so different 
and gorgeous. Stump and Walter never sent me anything like these. Do any 
remember your first sight of John Evelyn, with its crinkly bright, corn colored 
cup, against a stark-white perianth? (I was intrigued by the number in the au¬ 
dience who indicated agreement.) I was “hooked.” I stopped counting when I 
reached 2000 varieties. But I have not found a way to stop adding. Last year, 
there were 289 new ones. 

Shall we look at some pictures? 

(Ed. Note: We hope fo shore some of Mrs. Capen’s pictures and comments with you in 
future issues.) 


HUBERT A. FISCHER 

Hubert A. Fischer, of Hinsdale, Illinois, an amateur gardener and interna¬ 
tionally known hybridizer of daylilies and other flowers, died in November at 
the age of 85. 

Though known mostly for his work with daylilies, Mr. Fischer was a charter 
member of the ADS, and served on the Board of Directors, attending the first 
meeting of the Board, which was held in Philadelphia. 

In 1967 he was honored as an outstanding amateur gardener by the 
American Horticultural Congress. He traveled extensively in his horticultural 
pursuits and recently returned from China. 

He will long be remembered through the flowers he left us. 
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HYBRIDIZING MINIATURES 


William Pannill, Martinsville , Virginia 
(Taped at the 1982 Convention) 

Usually when I come to Nashville I have my guitar in my hand, but this 
morning I’ve got to do something different. I just want to tell you that when 
Sally asked me to speak, that was about a year ago, 1 quickly agreed, not 
even bothering to ask what my subject would be. About a month ago she 
called me to be sure I remembered accepting, and I said, “Yes; by the way, 
what am 1 to speak on?" And she said, “Hybridizing miniatures.” Now, 1 had 
never considered myself a miniature hybridizer until yesterday when I staged 
my Quinn collection next to Father A's Oregon flowers. Then I realized I’d 
been hybridizing miniatures for years! I want to tell you that actually I don’t 
consider myself an authority on miniatures, or hybridizing of miniatures. As 
soon as I found out my subject, 1 ran out back to see what 1 did have coming 
along to qualify as possibly a miniature, and fortunately 1 was able to get 
enough together to win the Larus Award, which I’m very proud of, and 
wouldn’t even have thought to enter it had I not been on the program as an 
expert on miniature hybridizing. 

I’d like to say for the benefit of many of you people here and also for some 
of our foreign dignitaries, I’d like to tell a little about my history so you can 
understand what kind of a talk l*m giving this morning. 1 have been an 
amateur hybridizer now for twenty-two years, and I started out with the shot¬ 
gun approach, that is trying to hybridize everything. Most hybridizers, cer¬ 
tainly the serious ones, have certain aims in sight when they start their 
hybridizing, certainly when they get well into it. My aim never materialized in 
any one direction, I just still—up until the end, which 1 think I’ve reached the 
end now—tried to get something in every division, and tried to get some new 
flower or even flowers that were as good as existing ones that 1 could call my 
own. So in doing so 1 naturally got into the species hybridizing, and in doing 
that 1 got into possibly miniature hybridizing. It wasn’t necessarily my aim in 
life to compete with Roberta Watrous in miniature hybridizing. In fact when I 
found out my subject 1 said 1 wasn’t going to do this talk if Roberta was in the 
room, but I’m not going to ask her to leave the room. I hope her hearing is 
going or something! I know her eyesight isn’t, so something has to be going! 
But what I do want to say—the reason 1 started out this way—one is to use up 
time, and the other is to let you people who don’t know anything about 
hybridizing, and don’t care anything about hybridizing, to know that in my 
opinion miniature hybridizing has good news and bad news. It’s one of the 
hardest and yet one of the easiest and I’ll tell you what I mean by that. To 
begin with, the thing that makes miniature hybridizing hard is, as those of 
you who grow miniatures know, it’s very difficult to get much bulb division. 
Helen Link was telling you on one of her early slides, “Multiples very 
slowly—so slowly that I don’t even have it any more.” That’s what happens to 
most of these miniatures—they multiply so slowly that you don’t even have 
them any more. And therefore no commercial grower or hybridizer is going to 
spend a lot of time and effort to work with the miniatures. Because there’s 
certainly no monetary reward for it. And I don’t know how Mr. Gray had the 
patience that he had over the years to create as many as he created but today 
you don’t find any of the major bulb growing-hybridizers concerning 
themselves too much with miniatures. Now that’s part of the hard part. 
Another part of the hard part is when you’re hybridizing standard varieties 
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they’re big, and you can get to them, you don’t have to deanther them, 
beforehand, you can be fairly sure that the pollen you put on them is the 
pollen that produces the seed. When you’re dealing with miniatures, and most 
of the miniatures that you deal with, well most of the miniatures that are on 
the miniature list, a good part of them are sterile so you can’t even start with 
those, you’ve got to start back with the species that Helen was talking about. 
In many instances, that is. And in most instances. And when you’re dealing 
with the species, their little organs are so constructed that it’s very difficult to 
know that unless you have, at the very early stages, deanthered them and 
protected them horn self pollination that you are getting anything other than 
that particular species selfed. Now as you can see, I was hoping that her pro¬ 
gram would be complete before 1 got to mine because you can see that so 
many of the species are small and therefore that’s where we get our 
miniatures—from a very close early relationship with species. You cross and 
cross and that’s where we get our big standard cultivars. The more hybridiz¬ 
ing you do, the more crossing, the larger flowers you get, and therefore you 
almost have to go back to square one when you are trying to create a 
miniature. Now 1 have used—not all of these species by any means—I have 
raised them all, but in the early days I raised quite a few and I might point out 
this that Helen was touching on in hers: one of the reasons that you can’t 
keep—now mainly I’m talking about species, but I’m also talking about 
miniatures because they’re so close to the species—them is that in nature the 
species which reproduces Itself from seed—that’s what makes it a species is 
the fact it will reproduce itself from seed—its normal life cycle is for the seed 
to grow up, have a bloom, that bloom self pollinates for a couple years, and 
then it sets seed, drops the seed on the ground and that particular bulb 
declines and disappears. If s got others coming up around it, again in nature, 
that are taking its place. If all of them came up and had bulb division—you 
have practically no bulb division in the species, they just about have to be 
raised from seed. Realize everything 1 say has some exception, but 1 think 
that generally I’m right. So that by being so closely related to the species, 
your miniature hybrids have that same tendency, even though many of them 
don’t set seed, they think they do, or something, and they’ll come up and last 
for several years, and have a little bulb division maybe—but maybe not— and 
then they will disappear. So I’ve told you a lot of the hard parts. The good 
parts about hybridizing miniatures in many instances, especially with the 
cyclamineus and those little trumpets, whereas with the standard varieties it 
takes you about six and in some areas eight years to get a bloom from a seed 
many times with these smaller flowers you can get a bloom in three years. 
Three or four years, and 1 guess in some cases even earlier than that. Rut 
three or four years would be the average. Now when you get Into the poet 
types or some of the jonquils it takes five or six years or more, and many of 
the species you get blooms from earlier which most hybridizers, especially 
amateurs like we are, we can’t wait to see. That is one of the advantages—big 
advantages of miniatures. But advantage two is that it doesn’t matter what 
they look like as long as they’re small, everybody likes ’em. For instance, the 
one that got best in show yesterday—if that were a standard flower it never 
would have gotten out of the seedling bed. It would have been plowed under 
because its petals were not straight, they didn’t overlap; the trumpet came out 
straight, but it had probably the roughest edge on it that any trumpet ever 
had, but being little made it good. That’s true of what you saw in asturiensis 
here. That, of course, is a little species, but that will be shown sometimes in a 
collection and everybody marvels, ’cause it certainly couldn’t be in my opinion 
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much uglier, but usually the ugliness is so small that you overlook it! In a big 
flower you couldn’t overlook it. So that’s another advantage. It’s so hard to 
get that once you get something that qualifies in size, you’re already pretty 
successful. An example of that is this little flower here that 1 had in the show 
yesterday. It’s a little cross between Mite and calcicola. It’s a nice little 
cyclamineus type, although calcicola I think would be considered a jonquil. 
So it could be a jonquil or a cyclamineus. It looks more like a cyclamineus. I 
don’t have a magnifying glass and my glasses are really not strong enough to 
judge it properly, but it’s got a lot of things that if it had to compete with 
Charity May it wouldn’t stand a chance—if it were big. So that is another ad¬ 
vantage. However we talked about bulb division a minute ago. Now this 
flower—1 looked it up in my records—1 got the seed which created this flower 
in 1963. That means it probably bloomed, being half jonquil or calcicola , it 
probably bloomed in 1968 or 1969 which means I had it [the bulb] for twelve 
or thirteen years—thirteen or fourteen years. 1 got seven blooms of it this 
year, so that’s how much it has multiplied since first blooming thirteen or 
fourteen years ago. Now this is not necessarily the rule, but it certainly is not 
the exception. The exception I think is when you get a flower that will multiply 
like some of the better known miniatures such as Mite, or Sundial, or Sun 
Disc and some of those that you can keep getting more and more of. 
Xit—those types are great, and this is certainly not one of those types. But 
when you are the only one that you’re concerned with and you’ve got seven of 
them, the first thing people say is, “Let's get that on the miniature list.” Well, 
if it’s on the miniature list, there won’t be but two or three of us able to show it 
for the next twenty years, even if it lasts that long. Now again with this par¬ 
ticular one 1 got—I looked it up—eight seeds from that cross. Probably—the 
best I could tell from my records—five of them grew to blooming size. Now I 
only have two of them, and they’re all planted in the same big box in different 
areas. 1 only have two of them that have survived, so the other three thought 
they were species; they came up, bloomed a couple years, and disappeared. 
This one at least doesn’t know it’s a species yet, so it helps. Now on the other 
hand, there’s one other thing 1 wish I had tried more of—I did make a couple 
of feeble attempts earlier—and that was to try to use small standard flowers. 
One of them I tried to use was Little Echo. I don’t know how many people 
grow it or grew it. It was a little small trumpet. It’s certainly much too big for 
a miniature, but it’s also much too small for a standard. My feeling was that if 
you could breed some of those what 1 guess we’d call intermediates—and this 
particular show had a class for them —if you breed intermediates and start 
selecting the smallest of them from your seedlings you might eventually get 
down to a healthy group of dwarfs I guess more than miniatures. 1 think 
they’d still be sort of stocky flowers, but they might be nearly as delicate as 
these that come directly from the species, but they would certainly be a lot 
healthier and a lot easier to propogate. So I guess rather than call them 
miniatures you might have to call them dwarfs. That would be a possible way 
to go, but it would take much longer because you’ve got to do many more 
generations to breed down. Normally when somebody is hybridizing, you 
walk down the row and you’ve got usually a bunch of trash but every now and 
again a couple of great big ones that hit you in the eye; and down at the end 
there’s a little small one maybe this tall from a standard cross that you say, 
“Well, that’s a runt, so I’ll discard it.” You really don’t even look at it. But had 
we started looking at it twenty years ago, maybe by now we could have gotten 
it bred down some although the more you cross generally the larger your 
plants get. They get more vigorous certainly; I’m sure they have genes that 
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make them smaller and make them shorter, so they’re the genes I'm saying 
we could develop—probably. I’m speaking in conjecture here, I don’t know, 
but I think that would be a way to go. It would be a slow way to go and it 
would probably take our grandchildren to really tell if there were any that 
could be considered good or fine. Now, the thing I want to do and not get into 
any real technical thing about it, unless somebody has got some questions 
about it that 1 haven’t touched on; 1 don’t want to get into the mechanical 
details of putting pollen from one to the other ’cause that’s been told many 
times in regular hybridizing sessions like this, but what I do want to en¬ 
courage you to do is to try some of these miniatures; some of the miniatures 
you’ve got now on your list are fertile, such as Wee Bee, Mite, most of the 
cyclamineus ones are; some of the triandrus ones are; none of the jonquil 
types are; the little trumpets are; probably that Candlepower— in fact this 
year I put cyclamineus, again after I found out I was going to be an expert on 
miniature hybridizing, I ran out and put cyclamineus pollen on about eight 
blooms of Candlepower. So I want you to know that although I said it was ug¬ 
ly, I didn’t mean it was ugly—1 grow it. I’m not anti-miniatures at all. Course 
that was early in March, and when I left home it looked as if the seedpod was 
swelling. So it could very well be that Candlepower will set seed. I looked for it 
in the Data Bank and couldn’t find the parentage, but my Data Bank is a little 
older. It’s probably in there. Does anybody know the parentage of 
Candlepower? [Audience response] No, but I’ve used its pollen. [W.P.] Is it 
any good pollen? [Ans.] Yes. [W.P.] Well Q.K., if the pollen’s good, then it’s 
more likely to set seed also. And 1 know that the cyclamineus pollen is very 
fertile. Now the two pollens I use the most—not necessarily looking for 
miniatures but looking for cyclamineus hybrids and I used to use a lot of trion- 
drus albus and I’ve got some triandrus—but cyclamineus and jonquilla are the 
two pollens I’ve used most. Now here’s something else I want to impress upon 
you that 1 forgot to do earlier. When you’re using a species pollen, there’s a 
great variation in species themselves. The slide you saw of triandrus a/bus 
had two blooms on it and it had a very crooked, wavy perianth. You will see 
in some of the shows a triandrus albus with—I’ve had them with as many as 
five blooms on them—three to five blooms, with a smooth and probably a 
larger flower, certainly a smoother flower than the average one you see. 
Now if you’re doing it with a standard variety, such as Festivity, the pollen 
you get off of an ugly Festivity is the same as you get off of another Festivity. 
But when you’re dealing with species, each little clump is different from the 
others somewhat, even though you consider them all the same. So for years, 

I would say, I took the good ones and put them in a show and took the one 
that had one or two blooms on it and used the pollen from those thinking that 
they were the same thing; well, they’re not. So some years ago 1 was down at 
a show in Hampton, Virginia, and there was a guy named Yazinski down 
there that had a three-stem display of jonquilla and it looked like a bush 
almost, like a forsythia, it had so many /onqu///a blooms on it I couldn’t 
believe it. After the show was judged—course he won a blue ribbon—I went 
up to him, we called him Yaz, and I said, “Yaz, I’m going to take one of your 
blooms out of here and take it home with me. The other two left have more 
blooms than any three stems I’ve ever seen before so nobody will even know 
it’s gone,” which he was glad for me to do. 1 took that pollen home and used 
it on several flowers, and in every case—I’m not talking about miniatures 
now—I used it on Cool Flame and some of those big ones and in every case, 
well I always got two, three, or four flowers to the stem on a big, standard jon¬ 
quil. Many times before I’d used inferior jonquilla and gotten a lot of them 
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with one bloom or two blooms. The point I’m making is when you do it* get 
the very best species you can to use in your hybridizing. That’s true of any of 
them. 1 used to have one 1 called “super cyclamineus .” It was bigger and bet* 
ter than the other cyclamineus so for three or four years it was setting seed 
and 1 used the pollen from that and I got better results than I did from the lit¬ 
tle smaller ones although there’s not as much variation in the cyclamineus as 
there is in the jonquillas and the triandrus groups. 

Oh, one other thing I wanted to mention before I quit, people think of Mr. 
Gray sometimes as being nearsighted, or whatever, in that they get such 
variety in their miniatures. We in the American Daffodil Society finally decid¬ 
ed we would have a Yellow Xit and a White Xit and probably a yellow and 
white Xit. What happens is—well I’ve got a little cross of seed now—again I’ve 
made it the same year I made this—it’s from Mite * super cyclamineus and it 
has given me a bunch of little flowers which look very similar that look like 
Mite, but they’re much better than Mite. Their cup is short and Mite had a 
very long straight trumpet. These have a trumpet and most of them come out 
and flyaway and some of them actually roll back and they are really neat little 
flowers. I took some pictures, which luckily I don’t have with me since the 
projector isn’t working. Matter of fact I haven’t had them developed yet—I’m 
about having film developed like I am about answering letters. Anyhow, they 
have multiplied so slow that if 1 were a commercial grower and had to sell 
them, or wanted to sell them, I’d just have to lump them together, and call 
them, well, Nashville, Tennessee, if that’s what I wanted to name them. Then 
one lady in Tennessee would argue for years with a lady in Virginia that each 
of them didn’t have Nashville, Tennessee, ’cause one of them’s cup rolled 
back and the other one didn’t. Now I’m not actually accusing Mr. Gray of 
that, but I feel certain that sometimes that has to happen. I know it probably 
happened in the case of Xit, Yellow Xit, yellow/white Xit; I don’t think that 
that much mutation went on. I think in the early stages they were so similar 
and it’s so hard to keep up with the little bulbs when they’re growing that 
sometimes they get sort of lumped together. For all practical purposes it 
didn’t make that much difference until we started analyzing them. So that’s 
another thing that you’ve got to be careful of, or either don’t care about, and 
that is since you’re dealing with things so close to species, when you get a 
group of seedlings they will be so similar. For instance 1 grew a group of Mite 
selfed; well, none of them looked like Mite; well, they looked like it, they 
weren’t quite as good as Mite, but all of them were almost identical as if 1 had 
twenty bulbs from the same clone but they were all different seeds. What I 
really tried to prove is that Mite is a species or a wild hybrid; nobody seems to 
know where it came from, and it will almost reproduce itself from seed. The 
point I’m trying to make is a minor point, is that you will get so similar flowers 
that the temptation is to lump them together because they multiply so slowly 
by bulb division that you almost want to raise a good crop of them from seed, 
and 1 think that is sometimes done. Well, I’ve probably taken up as much 
time as I’m supposed to, and 1 thank you very much for your kind indulgence. 
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HORTICULTURAL BREAKTHROUGH-A MINIATURE 

POET 

Meg Yerger. Princess Maryland 

Fascination with little things seems to be nearly universal. A display of 
miniature daffodils at a flower show is a sure crowd stopper. Study of various 
types reveals there are no poet cultivars on the American Daffodil Society Ap- 
proved List of Miniatures. Why not? Why couldn't there be a miniature poet? 
There's a challenge: Make some crosses! 

A poeticus species that might possibly qualify as miniature is N.p. 
radiiflorus stellaris from the clone given by Alec Gray to George Lee, former 
executive director of A.D.S. Another is N.p. uerbanensis which is described in 
Mr. Gray’s 1960 trade catalogue as “dwarf.” Neither of these was available to 
me. There were three bulbs in my garden of N.p. hellenicus which has a 
bloom miniature in size but a scape 20" tall. 

Among the hybrid cultivars, none has ever met the miniature size require¬ 
ment, but some plants from a clone are often smaller than others. To an un¬ 
scientific amateur it seemed possible to select out from the runts in an effort 
toward miniaturization. Certain cultivars whose blooms are always small 
such as Dreamland (Leitch), an unknown poet from Edwin Powell's garden, 
and the species hellencicus were used in random crosses with the runts. Most 
progeny were normal size but some seedlings were nearly miniature. 

In 1975, one of the usually tall hellenicus bulbs put up a bloom on a 5" 
stem. Even an amateur knows this probably means there’s a pest or disease 
or some reason the plant is dying. (This one didn’t die—in 1976 it had re¬ 
turned to it’s normal 20" height.) Pollen from the sweet-scented Lights Out 
was used on the stigma of that one on May first. The pod yielded twelve seeds 
which were planted outdoors under a dogwood tree on June fifteenth. Only 
four bulblets remained in 1980 when they were transplanted into five-and-a- 
half ounce juice cans, one bulblet to a can and each marked as to number 
designation with Dymo-tape on labels cut from vinyl siding. 

On April 21, 1981, a bloom came from one of those bulbs—a perfect 
miniature poet cultivar with number 75-H-3-1 and pet name Wag-the-Chief- 
of-all-the-Kewpies. The next day it was entered in the Maryland Daffodil 
Society Show in Baltimore where it was awarded the ADS Miniature Rose 
Ribbon for the best miniature (candidate) seedling. Even more gratifying than 
the award were the words of praise spoken later by the eminent judges Phil 
Phillips of New Zealand, Bill Bender of Pennsylvania, and Frank Seney of 
Virginia. All these expert hybridizers were so startled at the facts about Wag’s 
parentage that they said, “But it can’t happen!” Then they did a double-take 
saying, “But in genetics anything can happen.” 

Curiosity for more information about evolution, heredity, and cytology sent 
me to those sections in the Encyclopedia Brittanica. Although a little 
knowledge may sometimes be worse than none, I seem to find that ir¬ 
regularities occur from time to time resulting in genetic change which may in¬ 
crease or decrease the normal; that a type of change involves rearrangement 
of chromosome materials, without addition or loss, such as inversions and 
translocations which bring about a new inherited character; that in plants 
single genes often determine difference in size. 
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With no background at all in these subjects it is hard for me to understand 
the vocabulary to say nothing of the information. However, it looks to me as if 
this horticultural breakthrough was a trick of Nature to scramble 
chromosomes to make a new type of daffodil that never existed before, adding 
a poet to the group of miniature daffodils. 

(Ed. Note: A note to Mrs. Yerger about the performance of her miniature poet in 1982 
brought the following reply.) 



YES, my miniature poet is still 
tiny and lovely —it bloomed 
yesterday, April 24, just too late 
for me to be tempted to show it 
again in Wilmington so now it has 
been crossed with a tiny seedling 
and is carefully covered with nylon 
net—fingers are crossed in hopes 
of tiny descendants. 

Data on 75 H-3-1 is that 
perianth is 3.2 cm; corona is very 
short, cup only 1.5 mm deep and 
6 mm wide. It has dusty sweetness 
like hellenicus. Color code is 
9 W-GYR. In looking at my other 
record book I find that it did have 
the notation “very tiny bloom” in 
1980. 1 don’t know what dis¬ 
tracted me that spring not to do 
something about it. Anyway, it 
now has bloomed three times and 
1 am going to register it. I will ask 
for Wag-the-Chief as its name 
because my mother suggested it 
last year. She thinks of me as 
Wag the Chief of all the Kewpies 
because as a child I believed in 
Kewpies and insisted on wearing a 
flag in my hair drawn to a topknot 
just as Wag did. 

In checking on hellenicus today 
1 find that the plant all this came 
from is tall as hellenicus is sup¬ 
posed to be, BUT the flowers on those scapes are noticeably smaller than the 
other he/lenfcus plant 1 have. 

Same cross of hellenicus x Lights Out gave me the Miniature Rose Ribbon 
in Baltimore last Wednesday with 75 H-2-1 and in Wilmington on Friday with 
75 H-l-1. 


Yerger 75-H-3-1 


MERTONYERGER 


* « * * * 

How do others do it? Find out. Join a Round Robin. 
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i TAZETTA TALK 

William R. P. Welch, Carmel Valley, California 

With another season coming to an end as I write this, I am able to report 
additional observations on both named and unnamed poetaz hybrids. Those 
in place from last year have increased in number, and some newly added ones 
have proven to be worth attention also. I use the term “poetaz” loosely, as 
there is really no generally-recognized term to refer to the hybrids where 
N. tazetta is one parent and a member of Division 1-3 the other parent, the 
term “tridymus” having been pretty much forgotten. Besides that where does 
one draw the line between the true poetaz (bred directly from N. poeticus) and 
tridymus when bred from white perianth Division 3’s that are so much like 
poets? 

A hybrid of Soleil d’Or x Malvern City bred by Graham Phillips gave its 
first stem, carrying four florets about 2 inches across. I found them to be a 
very smooth, rich self-yellow, with flared cups much like I see on triandrus 
hybrids. Its most remarkable characteristic is that it produces an abundance 
of fertile pollen, and sometimes sets seed also. A strong-growing plant, with a 
good 12-inch stem, I felt it had more show merit than most tazetta hybrids 
and merits a name. 

Quite different was another Soleil d’Or seedling, this obviously by pollen of 
a standard daffodil also. The cup was as brilliant as Sol ever is and did not 
burn. The perianth reflexed rather markedly, and was of a good rich yellow. 
Pollen looked viable, though not nearly as plentiful as on the Malvern City 
seedling. This colorful flower stood on a sturdy 15-inch stem and the round 
bulb shows no sign of leaves from a new offset. Apparently it will prove to be a 
rather slow increaser, as it has also proven to be for the raiser, H.A. 
Vandervliet of Jersey (Channel Islands). 

Of similar color was a seedling of Matador x Soleil d’Or, which Murray 
Evans selected as being the best of all seedlings raised from Matador by the 
late Harry Tuggle. If anything, its cup was even darker in color than a well- 
developed Sol, and it opened that way, too, and stayed unfaded for the life of 
the flower. Perianth opened of similar color to Sol, then gradually lightened 
just a little. It seemed like a much improved Scarlet Gem. Pollen is 
reasonably plentiful, and while I have not yet gotten seed from it, Polly Ander¬ 
son has. This plant definitely deserves a name. 1 do not believe I have yet seen 
it at its best, but in this climate it has proven to be a rapid multiplier and a 
good bloomer on tall stems. 

A sister to this, sent by Jack Romine (but also raised by Harry Tuggle), has 
proven to be a larger, sturdier plant. I grew this a number of years ago but 
lost it due to overwatering as I was over-anxious to increase the stock. While 
the previous seedling has smaller florets than Matador, this one has them 
closer in size to Matador, but up to eight in a head and a tendency to give two 
stems out of the same nose on a mature bulb. This twice-blooming comes 
from Matador, while the improved medium-yellow perianth was inherited 
from Sol. The cup is of a good orange, but without red of the parents. Neither 
Jack nor I have ever gotten seed from this one in the past, but it looks like I 
have two very promising pods on one stem. The pollen is poor, but 1 have col¬ 
lected a few fat seeds this year from its use on some Israeli type Soleil d’Or in 
December. Which reminds me that this is the only one of these seedlings I’ve 
described that comes earlier than Matador, the first of this one having opened 
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on a short stem in late December, Cold weather was no doubt the cause, for 
those stems coming later in January and February were of the usual sturdy 
12-15". This has good potential as an early cutflower. It is long gone by show 
time, but its more brilliant sister comes at the right time and is of better show 
quality, too. 

The Tuggle Matador x jonquilla seedlings have in most cases shown 
themselves to be rapid increasers and prolific bloomers, but their orange-red 
cups tend to burn quite easily. In most cases their perianths are of a good 
yellow, and the jonquil-type fragrance is heavenly. Of thinner, lighter build 
than Matador, the stems are tall and strong like the related Golden Dawn. 
Though 1 have not grown the Mitsch seedlings from this cross, it being such 
an easy cross to repeat, I’m sure they’re bound to be very good also. 

This might be a good time for me to point out how I am getting much better 
luck now with the setting of seed on Matador. 1 have found that by waiting un¬ 
til the blooms are fading, or even starting to wilt, to do the pollinating, they 
have shown themselves to be much more receptive. This does not surprise me 
as I have found this to be true of everything of tazetta background. I know one 
reads of pollinating the standard daffodils at a much earlier stage, but at least 
under my conditions, this is the way to go. I doubt I’ve ever made more than 
one or two crosses where both parents were standard daffodils, so it is im¬ 
possible for me to judge whether they would be more receptive when old also. 
I suppose though that the use of tazetta pollen (usually Matador) onto the first 
three divisions should be a good guide and here, too, 1 have found that they 
give a better set after the flowers have been open several days at least. If 1 ap¬ 
ply pollen earlier it often tends to fall off. I would love to hear from others on 
any comparisons they may have made with regard to time of pollination, 
whether it be with standards or tazettas. 

A batch of Matador o.p. seedlings from Sid DuBose proved to be very in¬ 
teresting. Many seemed quite similar to Matador, sometimes less vigorous 
but out of eight or ten clones, three were notable. One was considerably 
deeper in perianth color and held it quite well. The cup was of deeper yellow 
with a narrow wire rim of red, like a larger version of Chinita but better at 
holding its color. Another opened lighter color than Matador in perianth and 
faded to creamy. Notable was its narrow cut and frilled edge on the cup of 
orange. But best of all was one that opened creamy and became lighter with 
age. The cup was a good solid red to the base. Though all three were tall and 
strong-stemmed as would be expected, this one was particularly tall and like a 
much smoother Cragford it seemed. There didn’t seem to be any pollen on 
this one, but the pods look real fat and the same is true with the others which 
gave pollen as freely as Matador itself. 

From a different batch of Sid’s Matador o.p. came one of which he sent me 
half the stock, and this one was quite distinctive in having in most cases only 
one or two florets per stem, pale yellow fading to creamy having red cups. 
While I think it is quite clear that the other batch were all Matador selfed, this 
one could possibly be a cross with something in Division 3, if not a selling 
throwback towards /V. poeticus. Pollen was quite different from the others be¬ 
ing grayish and grainy. It is too soon to see if the pods will set. 

It is surprising how many crosses bred from Soleil d’Or produce pollen, in 
fact one pollen just received from Barbara Fry is as powdery and plentiful as 
anything from Matador. This one is a cross of Sol x Porthilly, described as 
being of the Highfield Beauty type. Another from Sol x Arbar gave a lesser 
amount of pollen. 
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My experience has led me to conclude that, generally speaking, if the pollen 
looks good it usually is, and even if grainy a few seeds can be gotten using it 
onto the more easily seeding tazettas. 1 can’t emphasize enough that 1 have 
found tazetta stigmas to be by far the most receptive when the flowers are 
nearing the end of life, and when one is using questionable pollens this 
becomes crucial. 

One poetaz that gave particularly plentiful pollen as usual is Chinita. This 
usually comes with but one flower per stem for me, making it look just like a 
yellow perianth poet. Though the yellow of the perianth quickly fades after 
opening, a pale yellow remains for the life of the flower, during which time it 
enlarges dramatically to reach about 2 l /i" across. The cup opens like a poet 
with green eye, yellow mid-zone, and neat dark red wire rim. Just like a poet 
the wire rim soon burns but the cup holds its yellow making for a very attrac¬ 
tive flower at all stages. 

Highfield Beauty is showing itself to be great for garden and naturalizing as 
well as show. Whether with the more common one or two florets, or the occa¬ 
sional three or four, it is like a multi-headed version of Division 3. 1 do not get 
seed from it but there is usually a good supply of pollen. Like Chinita, it is 
especially tall. 

Sir Winston Churchill, the double form of Geranium, has been particularly 
impressive this year. My second year down bulbs increased well but the heads 
of two to five florets were smaller than the three to seven seen on bulbs newly 
received from Holland. Most interesting was the full doubleness of the Dutch 
ones, while mine were semi-doubled and often came with good anthers. 1 
have often wondered how the degree of doubling is affected by growing condi¬ 
tions. It seems that doubles bred out of any of the RHS divisions all share the 
1 tendency to vary also in the production of anthers and complete stigmas bet¬ 
ween individuals of the same clone. Often it seems as though richer growing 
conditions make doubling more full, and this results often in the complete 
elimination of pollen as well as stigma. 

I have found that I can dramatically increase the production of pollen on 
Erlicheer by giving the bulbs a thorough roasting in the sun for a couple 
weeks after digging soon after dieback. One must be very careful with this 
sort of thing as bulbs can be cooked to death if temps get above the 70s and 
even then I have found it best to turn over the bulbs a couple times each day 
to prevent sunscald. It has proven well worth the trouble, and seems par¬ 
ticularly effective when bulbs grown under poorer conditions are used. The 
result was that most florets gave useful anthers, often several of them down in 
the usual location which would ordinarily be too fully doubled to permit them. 
Being the double form of Grand Primo, whose pollen is usually rather hard to 
work with, I felt it best to use the Erlicheer pollen on the most fertile things 
and as a result 1 have one pod coming on a tall stemmed, large headed yellow 
and orange rogue I found'in the stock of Israeli-type Soleil d’Or. 1 call this 
particular clone “Late Israeli” and have found it to be the most fertile thing I 
grow, both as a seed and pollen parent, even exceeding Gloriosus. It would 
surely be nice to raise a yellow version of Erlicheer. 

1 do have a double yellow true tazetta coming from France under the name 
of Golden Rain. It is the double sport of the French Sol Barbara Fry has found 
to be a good parent. It is ordinarily an even worse pollen producer than the 
average flower of Erlicheer but last year I did find enough pollen to cross it on 
Avalanche and collect a few seeds. This year there was no pollen but maybe 
with the aid of roasting they will yield more next year. It is really a very well 
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doubled flower, every bit as full as most Erlicheer, being of good dear yellow 
with orange center. Unfortunately the later buds in the duster tend to blast, 
whether left on the plant or picked. Maybe they are too fully doubled to 
develop properly. Even with only the first half of the eight to ten florets open¬ 
ing properly, it is still a very pleasing flower and often starts the season in 
November. How the parentage of Soleil d’Or x Sulphur Phoenix ever got at¬ 
tached to it is beyond me, and as I have gotten them under name from several 
sources in the warmer parts of England I think I can safely say they are true to 
name. They differ from French Sol only in the doubling. The Dutch firm that 
registered the name is said to be no longer in business and I have had no luck 
getting the bulbs direct from France. A salesman tried to promote them to 
English growers but without success as it was found that they needed a good 
deal of summer baking just to flower at all. What a pity as it sure does grow 
well otherwise. I have never been able to find a double of the true Soleil d’Or. 
It would sure make a nice companion for Erlicheer. What more could one 
ask? 


REPORT OF THE HEALTH AND CULTURE COMMITTEE 

March 30, 1982 

Theodore E. Snazelle, Ph D., Chairman 

Several areas continue to be researched with the hope that specific recom¬ 
mendations can be made during 1982. These areas include the following: 

1. Devrinol - Dr. Dwight V. Peabody, Northwestern Washington Research 

and Extension Unit, Mount Vernon, Washington, advises that Devrinol 
“can be used safely, efficaciously, and legally in Washington” to control 
weeds after bulb emergence but before summer annual weed ap¬ 
pearance. Also, Devrinol can be used after planting but before bulb 
emergence to control weeds. Presently, Washington is the only state in 
which Devrinol can be used legally for the control of weeds in narcissus 
plantings. Devrinol is the trade name of Stauffer Chemical Company 
for napropamide. 

2. Dursban - Correspondence with Dr. Arthur Antonelli, Western Washing¬ 

ton Research and Extension Center, Puyallup, Washington, reveals 
that “Dursban does show promise against many species of the fly 
group, and it demonstrates pretty fair soil residual.” However, Dr. An¬ 
tonelli also said, U 1 can’t say anything definitely about the efficacy 
against bulb fly.” Reports from England and the Netherlands indicate 
effective control of the large narcissus fly with Dursban. If is used both 
in a pre-plant dip and as a spray on foliage (base) at the time of fly ac¬ 
tivity. 

3. Benomyl substitute - Although there is no proven resistance by the basal 

rot fungus to benomyl according to Dr. Gary Chastagner, it seems “un¬ 
wise to rely solely on this chemical for control of this pathogen.” Thus, 
I have proposed to research the use of two other fungicides, Ornalin 
and Banrot, for possible use in control of the basal rot fungus. A pro¬ 
posal for such research was submitted to Dr. Koopowitz. 

Hopefully by the time of the fall board meeting, 1 will be able to provide 
specific recommendations for the use of Devrinol in weed control and Dursban 
for fly control. The benomyl substitute experiment will require 1-2 years of 
work before a specific recommendation can be made. 
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HE ME ROC ALLIS (Daylilies) 

Enjoy this wonderful flower when your daffodil season is 
finished. Its long bloom season will greatly expand your 
garden enjoyment. 

Constant improvements in color, sire, form and habits in¬ 
sure rapid growth of interest in this fine plant. 

Four colorful journals a year filled*with informative data 
on varieties, culture, performance and progress. Many 
Round Robins open to participation. 

ONLY $12.50 PER YEAR 
Join THE AMERICAN HEMEROCALLIS SOCIETY 
Joan D. Senior, Secretary DeQueen, Arkansas 71852 



COME INTO MY GARDEN 

MARIE BOZIEVICH’S GARDEN 

Richard Ezell, Cbambersburg, Pennsytoanra 
Photos by the Author 



The time to see ADS Im¬ 
mediate Past President Marie 
Bozievich's garden at its most 
attractive is several weeks after 
the conclusion of daffodil 
season. Of course the azaleas 
peak before the rhododendrons 
reach their best bloom, but then 
the flowering trees begin early 
and follow each other in succes¬ 
sion for a number of weeks. You 
might miss one or another of 
these, but there are so many of 
each, that you are assured of a 
stream of great sights to see. 
There are wildflowers of many 
kinds, massed and drifting in 
careless splendor among the 
trees and shrubs, and if you 
come later in the year, then the 
calming and secluding green of 
the woodland will serve as a foil 
for the blooms of the perennials in the great curving beds toward the front of 
the property. 

The daffodils? Well, yes, there are those. But Marie has made a garden of 
her whole one-acre wooded plot, and the daffodil beds occupy maybe twenty- 
five by seventy-five feet of that teeming acre. She came, besides, to daffodils 
rather later in her gardening career than to her fondness for all those other 
plants that make her garden such a delight. 


Marie Bozievich 
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Not a “born” gardener, her memories of life as the oldest of seven children 
growing up in Utah, are of marvelous summers spent scrambling about in the 
wilder portions of the Rocky Mountains. Having met and fallen instantly in 
love with John Bozievich while both worked at summer jobs with the Salt 
Lake City Park Service, she married, and the pair of them were far too busy 
finishing college, finding jobs, and helping with the education of the rest of 
their large families (John, too, is the oldest of seven children) for their 
thoughts to be bent on gardening. 

John’s work as a parasitologist took them to Washington, and when they 
decided in 1940 to build a home, they chose a wild, densely wooded area of 
Bethesda, Maryland, near an abandoned gold mine, a location at that time so 
remote that when they built their house they paid for the poles that had to be 
placed before either electricity or telephone service could reach them. No 
longer “remote,” the area retains the charm of hilly, winding, tree-shaded 
roadways, with houses screened from one another by the vestiges of the 
woodland and by careful planting of azaleas, conifers, and broad-leaved 
evergreens. 

So then, with a new house on the south-sloping hillside, Marie began to 
garden. Began in proper fashion too, by going to the public library in search 
of books on establishing a lawn. John became interested as well, in time join¬ 
ing the prestigious Montgomery County Men’s Garden Club. Marie had found 
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her first “serious” plant interest in iris. She was growing many, showing, and 
even hybridizing them. One evening she prevailed upon John to slip her into 
one of the meetings of his all-male garden club. As you might guess, she was 
noticed. Shortly after crashing their meeting, she received a phone call from 
Fred Lee, who was to be one of the founders of the American Daffodil Society; 
“Marie, you and John must come to dinner; Donald Wyman will be here, and 
1 want to see him when you start firing questions at him.” 

She went, of course. She went to see other good gardens, including Carey 
Quinn’s for a look at his daffodils. Especially eager to learn about plant pro¬ 
pagation, she has grown most of the many shrubs in her garden from seed or 
cuttings. A few especially fine specimen rhododendrons, now over fifteen feet 
tall, were grown from seed produced by a cross Marie made herself. 

She came round to the “serious” growing of daffodils as she saw 
how—compared with other flowers—such impressive results could be 
achieved with a relatively small effort. And grow them seriously she does. The 
perennial borders are fetchingly studded with clumps of her older cultivars, 
but those being grown primarily for production of show blooms are handled 
much more like a farm crop: they are grown in straight, raised beds four feet 
wide and eighteen inches apart, each bulb precisely placed in rows a 
measured distance apart. The daffodils are kept thoroughly watered during 
the growing season, and the raised beds promote good drainage—moisture 
about the bulbs during a Washington heat wave can bring the kiss of basal rot 
faster than summer lightning to susceptible daffodils. 

About four hundred cultivars are currently being grown; Marie doesn’t grow 
all the novelties . . . quite. But not many of the good ones, from anywhere in 
the world, escape her acquisitive eye very long. Still, space in the exhibition 
beds is limited, so as new ones are added old ones are discarded every year. 
The cultivars that prove themselves worthy are allotted full four-foot rows; on¬ 
ly a scant handful of favored ones are given two rows. 

The beds are neatly mulched, though this year’s experiment in using the 
Bozievich’s own plentiful supply of autumn leaves, after shredding them, 
proved unsuccessful; the leaf bits packed down tightly enough so that the 
merging daffodil foliage had too hard a time penetrating to the spring 
sunlight. 

With occasional help from husband John, Marie is her own staff of 
gardeners. She obviously relishes the hard work of growing outstanding daf¬ 
fodils, and not merely the glory. The tough, clayey soil of her hillside is deeply 
and thoroughly prepared by hand digging, with lavish additions of peat moss, 
as well as sand, to lighten the texture and raise the surface of the beds. Super¬ 
phosphate, which leaches extremely slowly, is added to the full depth of the 
beds, and fertilizer dug in a few weeks before planting. No fertilizer fanatic, 
she is likely to use whatever low-nitrogen formulation is ready to hand, 
trusting more to liberal watering than to liberal fertilizing to produce those 
big, prize-winning blooms. 

And win those blooms surely do. Without counting, one might still con¬ 
fidently hazard the guess that her string of numerous major awards in ADS 
competition over many years is unequalled. 

Quick to deny possession of a Green Thumb, Marie can be forced to admit 
to having something better: the determination to discover what things her 
plants need, and to see that they get them. This determination to get things 
right will be noted by any visitor to her efficiently farmed daffodil patch, while 
a more relaxed and casual rightness shows in the profusion of wildflowers, 
perennials, shrubs, and trees crowding the rest of her wonderful one-acre 
garden. 
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Marie's exhibition beds 
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BITS FROM THE ROBINS 


It can hardly be said too many times, I think, that having a “green thumb” 
is nothing more than paying attention to your plants. And nobody I know pays 
better attention than Bill Bender. As he dug his bulbs this past summer he 
noticed that in row after row the biggest and healthiest bulb was the one just 
behind the stake of his label. These big rectangular labels are supported by 
stakes of galvanized steel, and galvanized steel, he reasoned, would impart 
minute amounts of zinc into the soil. So, in an effort to instill greater size and 
health in all his bulbs, instead of just those snuggled up against the row 
markers, before replanting he dug in zinc sulphate (at 4 oz. per 100 sq. ft.). 
Those of us who have to compete against him can hardly be sanguine at the 
thought of his daffodils growing even larger and healthier than they have 
been. Personally, I’m hoping that the greater size and health of the bulb 
behind each stake was not due to the zinc, but rather to the extra shade 
provided by those big labels. 


- 0 - 


Bill Bender noted, as did a number of other Robin writers, a greater than 
usual incidence of basal rot in bulbs dug this year, although it had not seemed 
the sort of season to make fusarium especially troublesome. Every daffodil 
season has its peculiarities, of course, its surprises and its mysteries. The 
season of ’81, judging from Robin letters, seemed to have even more than its 
share, a season in which many ordinarily dependable cultivars were 
disappointing, while others, not usually so good, were fine this time round. 
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SERVICES AND SUPPLIES 

Slide Sets: 

1. Show Winners 

2. Symposium Favorites 

3. Novelties and Newer Varieties 

4. Daffodil Primer (Garden Club 
Special) 


5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 


Miniatures 
Daffodils in Britain 
Species and Wild Forms 
Classification and Color Coding 
Poeticus Daffodils )n Present Day 


Gardens 

Slide rental $7.50 per set to ADS members, $15.00, non-members. Confirm 
dates well in advance. Address all correspondence concerning slides to: 

Mrs. Hubert Bourne, 1052 Shadyhill Drive, Columbus, Ohio 43221 

614-457-4526 

Membership application forms. No charge. 

ITEMS FOR SALE 


Daffodil Pin (tie back, pin back, or ring back) .. $ 7.50 

Daffodils to Show and Grow, 1980 ... 4.00 

Peter Barr's Catalog, 1884 (Reprint). 2.00 

Handbook for Growing, Exhibiting, and Judging Daffodils, 1981. 3.50 

The Daffodil Handbook, 1966 .. .Paper Cover, $3.40; Cloth 4.90 

Print-out of Daffodil Data Bank ....$15.00; with binder $20.00 

Set of at least 15 numbers of Daffodil Journal (no choice) .. 7.50 

Single copies of Daffodil Journal.... 2.00 

Journal Binders, $7.50 East of the Mississippi, $8.50 Canada and 

West of the Mississippi, $10.00 Overseas... 

ADS Approved List of Miniatures, 1981 .two 20-cent stamps each. 

Show Entry Cards - Large • 500 for $13.50; 1000 for $24.00 

Miniature - 250 for $7.50; 500 for $12.50 


Daffodils in Ireland . ....... . $ 5.00 

RHS Yearbook, Daffodils, 1972. 73, 75, 76, 77. 78, 79. 4.25 

RHS Yearbook, Daffodils, 1980-81, 1981-82 .. 5.00 


Older RHS Yearbooks on Daffodils (as copies become available). 
Write for years on hand with prices. 


Make checks payable to American Daffodil Society, fnc. Prices include postage. 
Correspondence is invited concerning out-of-print publications on daffodils. Copies of 
these are sometimes available or names will be placed on want list, 

AMERICAN DAFFODIL SOCIETY, Inc. 


Tyner, N C. 27980 


Tel. (919) 221-8388 

















